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ie. Pesce Dalgetg, Re.| IN CHINA—ONE RESOLUTION DROPPED 
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cae ae “ . ie Plans to Set Up International Board of Reference and to 
Cooperation With ie ae End Spheres of Influence Accepted Unanimously— 
Fourth Proposal, Objected To by the French and 


Japanese, Is Not Regarded ‘as of Great Importance 
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CRIME DECREASED - 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Period of Prohibition Régirfie 
Shows 10,000 Less Arrests 
and Increase of $1 50,000,000 
in “Savings Bank - Deposits 


Arne conn 


which 2500 were’ indicted, ‘or approxi- 
mately 78, per cent of. those arrested. 
Of this array of bootleggers and 
whisky-runners, 2200, or 88 Bee; cent, 
were convicted, | 

. Statistics adduced by - the geupial 
survey just completed,,and bearing on !: 
the general enforcement of the law 
in 1916 and in 1921, are taken from 
the official report of this survey, as |. 
follows: ' 


ANIC: - ot “her férmer enemy greaty her. su- 
2 : ant ior in man+power, France is apt 
ry ito 9 view: the. mado an of British un- 

, byed with a somewhat abstract | 


PING ak ” Britain has offered a guarantee to 
ea Wi ‘come to France’s assistance in the 
aha a event of an unprovoked attack by Ger- 
ae pigaes <8 { many, and it is now expected wig 
31n g France will wholé-heartedly cooperate 
“a in; ;#0- an effort to lay the ‘foundation for | 
the réconstruction ‘of Europe and the | 
j is | recovery of British trade, which in‘ 
_*;} turn will relieve the desperate condi- a, the peace (disorderl 
& s ad y 
vite ed - “J tlons amongst the workers of this! special to The Christian Science Monitor | conduct) 
bs ia Oi = sgpeacd 3 from its Pacific-Coast News Office nen ne Sa for vio- 
riod 8 ng liquor laws.... 
Cenonht SiGe SAN FRANCISCO, California—An Liquor thefts reported 
| Francisco during 1921, as compared (Fedefal) * 
Italy Considers World Reconstruction | Pra those of 1916, the last year in|AVer. population jails. 321, 809 
onitor from its. European Mews Office | should be of interest-as refuting many neues 8 gme ~one 
ROME, Italy ((Wednesday)—As the lof the claims of the opponents of pro- 


1916 
15,106 


1921 
Arrests for drunkenness 5,530 
Arrests for disturbing 


~ 


2,295 Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its correspondent in Patis 
PARIS, France (Wednesday)—To- 
night.a Cabinet council is drawing up ! 
the text of the ministerial declarations | 
to be read tomorrow by Raymond | 
Poincaré in the Chamber of Deputies ; 
and by Louis Barthou in the Senate. | 
It Was intended to make a short state- 
ment, but in view of the political anxi- 


2,167 


69 


1,491 


|on the subject between Mr:- Choate 
and Lord Salisbury and the readjust- 
/ments made in accordance with the 
| policy by various nations in 1900 and 
| the text of Root-Takihara agree- 
(ment of 1908, pointing out that in ac- 
|cordance with the American position 
| there had been no-such limitation as 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“After the years of suffering caused 
by the war, the world has something 
better before it than preparation for 
war.” — Vice-Admiral Sir William 
Christopher Pakenham, of the British 
Navy. 

“The value and effectiveness of pub- 
licity has been amply proved) as was 


18 
arrests 


335,406 


2,508.83 3,984.08 


‘|exhaustive survey of general law and (Federal) 
order conditions prevailing in San /Liqtor. Ahefts, 
Impossible Without America which there was no prohibition ordi- py population city 
Ss 1 cable to The Christian Science | nance in effect, shows results. which 
pital 703.83 
Average population, chil- re 
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“2 |French crisis, resulting in Aristide 


-| Briand’s restanithan: had its immedi- | 
@/ate origin in dissatisfaction with the | 


terms of the proposed Anglo-French 


| pact, Italy feels in'no way concerned 
as she was not included ip the pact 


and expects that there will be little 


{difficulty in. solving Franco-British 


differences. The Cannes conference 


~ } construction. The Anglo-French pact 


for guarantee against German: aggres- 
“sidh was not on the agenda. 
- fhe whol. incidént impresses Italy 


ted. with the fact that the entente is on 


ie vin 


pat Saos 


thé Wane, and that the system of gen- 
eral. guarantees | is breaking up, espe- 


deavor to safeguard one. frontier, only. 
As to, Raymond Poincaré’s return to 


‘| power and the ascendancy of the mili- 
| tarists ia France, Italy hopes\ that, if 


-they launch out on ‘a chauvinist pro- 
gram, this experiment will be tran- 


)sitory, and useful in at least awaken- 


ing France to a sounder vision of the 
peril she runs of: complete isolation. 

It is certain that the Italian attitude 
of expectation would turn to exaspera- 
tion, if Mr. Poincaré were really able 
‘to hinder. the work of the general re- 
construction of Burope by checking: 


~ 4, {the Genoa conference and making a 


ued 


nec - & 
» . « : *. 
“ 2 7, , 
oo »* SIN: ‘ a 
LIN, G ’ (Wednes y)— 
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rday’ 


ti, | 
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| was speedily reached, a ‘new govern-| 


. | refuse to 


rapprochement. ~ with ‘Germany. and 
Russia impossible. . 

The ty that Washington may 
to’ join ‘the Genoa conference, 
which. has been’ announced from the 


| Paris Chicago Tribune, has created a 


a. impression. here. - All ‘shades. of 
press’ comment « on the possibility 
 pacioey “absence pessimistically. 
sdmpqssible; they say, that: world 


i: 
ses 


eres Sages take place without 
bape lon & -ebeenon. wit ‘Sreatly 


wre 


= Ee 
Monitor 


ten j Science 
‘in Bertin by wireless 


t ing speech ‘y 
10 aut » Center Party Annual 
sin Berlin. is generally -in- 
TB. Dr. 


se ‘threat that unless the 


teach a. "en, dager: 


was called for dealing. with the ques- 
tion.of reparations and, European re- 


; | clally when these, agreements en- | 


bnehispoct yess 


| hibition, and should furnish material 
encouragement for those who are 
working for the enforcement of the 
Volstead act, or who support prohi- 
bition in‘any form. 

There were, for example, “nearly 
10,000 more arrests for drunkenness 
in 1916, than in 1921. Arrests for 
liquor-law violations (which, it should 
be remembered, do not include drunk- 
enness, but do. include the manufac- 
ture, sale and distribution of intoxi- 
catihg liquors) show an increase for 
1921 over those of 1920, of nearly 100 
per cent, but. the police officials be- 
lieve that this is due to_ increased 
efficiency on the part of the federal 
prohibition enforcement officers, | 
rather than an actual increase in the 
number of those making and selling 
liquor illegally. “Many of those ar- 
| rested on these charges in 1921—in 
(fact, probably a majority of them— 
were arrésted on the: same charges 
in 1920, but escaped with a fine, and, 
believing themselves safe with merely 
a fine to fear, returned to the same 
| iNegal_ undertaking. ‘These rearrested 
persons are now being given jail sen- 
temces, so that each week actually 
shows fewer arrests for the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor than the week | 
bpeforé. cy 


Savings Deposits Increased 


‘ Penal institutions, almshouses and 
charitable: establishments show a 
heavy falling off in population as com- 
pared with 1916, notwithstanding ‘the 
fact that the city has gained apprexi- 
thately 40 per cent in size in the past. 
five years, or since 1916. The records 
of the. city prison give the average 
monthly population as more than 
1000 legs than in 1916. In other words, | 
decrease in the’ supply of liquor, and 
eduction in the opportunity for ob- 
de a direct and great 


ro 


On the. other Rida of tlie ‘balance 
sheet, ‘savings accounts have increased 
more than '$150,000,000, in San Fran- 
cisco, in the five years from 1916 to. 
1921. This is the exact figure, shown 
in the annual statement of Jonathan 
es Dodge, $tate superintendent of 
banks. Bankers attribute about 70 


per cent .of this increase to the larger 
}4 funds : in the hands of.,.working people 


‘because. of prohibition, and the re- 


‘| mainder to thrift campaigns during 


heey slice Ger- 


@ solutten of extremely 


peteag viens 


| diffieult problems. Happily in al coun- 
‘| tries of the world, continued. the Chan- 


e ‘realize the. economic 


cellor,. 
s involved in the Tepara- 


‘considerati 

tions question, 
okt generally understood. that were 

the + eaten people in a. 


n | deliver the:manufactured 


sary to pay reparations, ‘there. would 
na, smoking factory chimneys, indeed) 
in fetus. but.none in other coun-} 
tries. -Dr. Wirth: added. that in *hie 
view the. economic reconstruction .of 
the world sould not be achieved with- 
out: the assistance of the. United 
States. _ : 

He insisted ‘on the necessity | alike 
for reasons of foréign and internal 
policy .of arriving speedily at a com- 


.| promise between he Coalition parties 


on the vexed and vital problem of the 
new. taxation to be imposed to enable) 
Germany to balance her ‘budget and 
make. the pledged reparations pay- 
ments: He. indicated that unless a 
‘satisfactory » ‘solution of the problem 


ment would have. to gueceed. the pres- 
ent -one. 


TRANSVAAL STRI 
' ~ STILL. UNSE 


ial au? ‘to: The. 
nitoryfrom its. 


the perfod of the war. Some of the 
bankers place the estimates as. high, 
as 80,.and 20 per cent, respectively, 
and ‘some as. low as 65. and 35 per 
cent, but the general average is ap- 
‘proximately 70 and 30. This would 
mean that prohibition has added about 
$105,000,000 to the savings bank de- 
posits of San Francisco since it has 
been in*‘force, which -has’ been, of 
‘course, less than the five years since 
1916." 

* Operators and directors of building 
afd: loan associations, though full 
statements are not available}. bond 
salesmen, and agents handling first | 
‘mortgages on real estate, report that 
sales of, the ‘stock in the associations, 
Dords and’ mortgages have sold from 
50 to 100 per cent better than in any 
yéar previous. They attribute the en- 
tire increase to prohibition, because, 
they say, the majority of their sales 
have been on the installment plan, to 


large numbers of individual buyers: 


of small quantities of stocks, bonds; 

and mortgages. : 

Prohibition Checks Crime : 
According to Chief of Police’ Daniel 

O’Brien, the policing of the city: ts 

noticeably easier since prohibition ‘went 


, +into effect, and general law and order 


conditions have shown @ marked im- 
provement. The’ situation is much 
better now than it was in 1916, de- 
spite the increase in’ population. In 
other }words. prohibition has put such 
a check on crime of all kinds that it 
has not kept what might be expected 
to be normal pace with the increase 
in population. oe ae 

-The records of E. Forrest Mitchell, 
prohibition director for California, 
show that the federal agents have had 
a hard path in the enforcement of 

e law during. the year, -largely due 


lto. the deliberate opposition of the 


liquof-making and selling element so 


| powefful in politics and in ‘business 


: ins ates Sag nti 
Ne re «gigs re devold 
ie har G-ereiem atime ee 
i eae ete 


‘prior nag the passage of the Volstead 
to the. prohibition 
ttle or no. opposition 


all ‘the-ob-' 
‘in: the way. of the pro- 


os af 
t 1S ‘populations Jot 


{that a conference of foreign ministers 


}such privations last autumn t 
‘flack of adequate transport 


dren as' public wards 443.60 
Aver. population, state 


penitentiaries, Folsom. 


ety regpecting the intentions of Mr. 
Poincaré it has ‘been decided to in- 
dicate with clearness and at some 


and San Quentin .... 
Size of San. Francisco 
pelice force | 
Summoned in courts of | 
domestic relation (this 
department was found- 
ed in May, 1921) 
Sav. bank community 
$376, 924, 4,551. 08 $234,556,016.30 


GREEK INTEREST IN 
GENOA CONF ERENCE 


Stipulations as to Allied Aid to 
-Russia Are Expected to In- 
chude Stopping of Bolshevist 
Help to the Kemalist Turks 


358, no record 


Special cabléa to The Christian Science 
.Monitor from its Kurovean News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
The change in the French Government, 
along with the subsequent breakup of 
the Cannes conference, is likely to 
have considerable effect on the situa- 
tion in the Near East and more 
particularly as regards the Greek cam- 
paign in Asia Minor. Raymond Poin- 
caré is known to Hold very different 
views to those of Aristide Briand: in 
respect to the Franco-Kemalist treaty, 
but on the other hand President Mil- 


length the lines upon which the policy 


lerand’s ideas on the matter to a great 
extent concide* with’ Mr. 
view point. 

Greek @uthorities here anticipate 
that the indirect effect of these vary- 
ing pinions will tend toward in- 
creased moral support for Athens... Mr. 

incaré has in the past written .arti- 
cles severely criticizing the actions of | 
the French tein . 
Just how he will’ 
support those: views: in “his present 


Briand’s | tions. ‘ 


| Russia at Genoa 


a treaty ef such -a ‘broad Rope” With. 
| the Kemalist Turks. fee 


of. the new government both in for- 
‘eign and internal affairs will be 
‘ carried out. 

From what the correspondent of.The 
Christian Science Monitor gathers, it 
appears that the declaration will in- 
sisteupon thé necessity of close co- 
operation with England and the desir- 
ability of military guarantees of 
Frerich security.. A pact, however, is 
not an immediate possibility. . Many 
other matters have first to be settled, 
and a general~agreement ‘reached.. 
Moreover the pact should be bi-lateral, 
and is not to be regarded as a regard | 
for French - concessions to British 
policy. 

French rights in respect of repara- | 
tions must be insisted upon, and Ger- 
many not allowed to elude her obliga- 
tions,on the pretense of bankruptcy. 
Strict control of:-German finances is 
indicated, but there is a belief that 
military measures are in no way 
necessary. , 

- On condition that French interests! 
are not sacrificed, France. will join in 
any wider schemes of European re- 
construction, and to this end the 
presence of a French representative 
at Genoa is regarded as essentiak But 
the program of the Genoa Congress 
must be drawn up in advance, and 
must be restricted, as far as possible, 
to the economic field, and must not 
put in question the -right of Crates 


= 


> 


Thé admission of Germany, with 
this proviso, is not objected-to, and if 
Russia’ is prepared to accept condi- 
tions Mr. Poincaré. will. not repudiate 
the. pledges | if Aristide Briand. There 
will probably be ‘a ‘direct reference” to” 


not certeiie ft caht Be shld, however 


that the government is. anxious to give 


position is of great interet' to Greek 
authorities. 


donment of the meeting of foreign 
ministers in Paris> in consequence of 
the French crisis, js much deplored in 
Greek circles here. Much hope had 
been placed on the proposed meeting, 
‘and it was confidently expected that 
‘Some agreement might shortly have 
been reached by ‘which peace could 
have been consummated in Asia 
Minor. ! - 

In many - respects recent events in 
Europe havé in Greek opinion tended 
to bring the Turks to Poet reason- 
able frame of mind. Not the , least 
amongst these is the proposed inter- 
mational conference at Genoa to dis- 
cuss.Meastires, which may lead toward 
the reconstruction of Europe in gen- 
eral, and Russia in particular. The 
main source of Kemalist support has 
lain in the close relations existing be- 
}tween Moscow ‘and Angora, and it is 
considered a foregone conclusion that 
‘one of the stipulations that will be 
made in regard. to help for Russia 
will include the ‘withdrawal of Bol- 
shevist help from the Turks. ° 

The Greek: ‘Premier, Demetrios 
Gounaris, is again in London; but the 
Greek Foreigh Minister, George Bal- 
-tazzi will remain in Paris in the hopes 


may yet take place in the near future. 
Mr. Gounarjs is in London in con- 
‘nection with the Greek. loan of £15,- 
000,000, which still lacks final accept- 
ance, 

The immediate effect of the flotation 

of ‘this loan would be to supply the 
Greek forces With the very necessary 
sinews of war, which they are sadly 
lacking. ; The artillery chiefly requires 
replenishment, and though no im- 
mediate need is felt, Greek authorities 
are confident that the Turks intend to 
open a fresh campaign in the early 
dpring. That is, of coure, only in thes 
event of the. meeting of Tore gn. min- | 
isters failing -to obtain acceptance. of 
the Turks to tothe proposals put for-" 
ward. 
, Both sidés appear to be heartily 
tired of a war, that by the very nature 
of the country must continue to be 
inconclisive.- Greek authorities frankly 
admit that, as far as bringing the 
Turks to. fight a decisive battle, such 
hopes were finally given up after the 
last attempt before Angora. 

The Greek Army is strongly en- 
trenched -and considers itself able to 
withstand any Turkish attacks, either | 
now or during the coming spring, but; 


Apart from anything else, the aban- } 


every satisfaction.to American public 
‘opinion without relinquishing French 
national claims to security and com-, 
pensation for war losses. 

Generally in foreign relations. the 
Poincaré government desire to fntro- 

uce a new era of friendship and to 
strengthen the links that bind France 
to many countries without thereby sur- 
rendering French dignity .or — sov- 
ereignty. Quieter methods of diplo- 
macy, than have lately been prac- 
ticed or called for, will be adopted. 

In ‘internal affairs, it is hoped to 
study earlier and more seriously the 
whole financial situation, than has yet 
been done, and it is even stated that. 
the budget for next year will at once 
be put in hand. New military laws 
will be framed at an early date. EKight- 
een months’ service is the period most 
favored, though this is dependent on 
the subsequent accords that.-may be 
eoncluded. - 

There has been a campaign in cer- 
tain influential journals for a revision 
of the eight hour day law, but such a 
challenge is unlikely and Mr. Poin- 
caré wishes to form a real union of 
all classes of Frenchmen aad all 
_parties considering that the situation 
is extremely serious, 


Widest Confidence Asked ' 


He demands the widest confidence 
and a rally of France around the gov-. 
ernment which undertakes the tremen- 
dous, task of restoring French pros- 
perity. Such are the points which the 
correspondent - of The Christian 
Science’ Monitor understands will be 
found in Mr. Poincaré’s declaration, 
though some of them will be expressed 
‘in more diplomatic language. There 

will be a discussion in both Houses. 

Paul Deschanel, the former presi- 
dent, is announcing thatihe will re- 
sume active political life in posing 


questions to Mr. Poincaré, and, if he 
fulfills his intention, the curious spec- | 
tacle of two.former presidents con- | 
fronting each other will be seen. | 


’ As previously stated in The Chris- |, 


tian Science Monitor, there is little 
doubt about the immense majority 
deciding for the Poincaré program. He 


cals are still doubtful and the Social- 
ists frankly wage a campaign against 
him on the ground that he did not 
prevent the war. By Extremists he 
is held in particular aad personal 
dete&’tation, but apart from these el- 
emehts there is a returning optimistic 
spirit of trust in Mr. Poincaré’s abil- 
ty to s hten out the financial and 


in any case there will be no further | qj 
‘ad advance into'the wild regions. of Asia 
Minor, where Greek troops” suffe 

At present each army is - itain- 
‘ing its position with minor 


dq to” the | 


tangle. 


TRISH™BY-ELECTION UNOPPOSED | 


ial cable to The Garasies: Science 
lonitor from-its European News Office 

- “DUBLIN, Ireland (Wednesday)— 
‘Gen Sir. William Hacket Pain, K. B. 
Be was returned /unepposed today as 
of ‘the. British House of 

for * ‘Magherafelt, County 


has now a good press, though the Radi- |. 


yidonderry, Ireland, in succession 


ad 


East in adopting the first three res 


By 


shown by the creation, in support of 
ine Hughes plan, of a vast body of 
international public opinion which 
made the plan the one permanent ef- 
fect of the Conference.’—James G. 
McDonald, chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association of the United States. 
“When I examined the then latest 
available figures, the cost of the 
French Army was equal to twice the 
Sum of the deficit in the ordinary 
budget of the Republic.’’—Medili Mc- 
Cormick, Senator from Illinois. 


—_——— - -——— ~~ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—The Washington Conference yester- | 


the Japanese Ambassador had 
ferred to, but that what they had just 
done was to give a more precise 
statement than had cver been given 
before, but which was foreshadowed 


‘in the note of last summer. 


After the three articles had been 
unanimously adopted, the Japanes? 
Ambassador submitted questions re- 
garding the = practical opening of 
China and the making available of her 
great resources. In response, Mr. 
-Sze’s _statement, which was made 
earlier in the Conference; was put 


before the committee for future con- 
sideration and it was decided to take 


day, in passing three of. the four res- UP today the subject of railways. The 


Olutions proposed by Mr. Hughes for | 


the maintenance of the open door in! 


| China, has practically done everything | 
| for China that can be done at this | 


time and has let it be known that 
such is the situation. i 

‘As it was put by the spokesman for 
one of the delegations yesterday, fun- 
damentgls have been stated under 
which everything possible will be done 
for China regarding things that have 
been done already, ithe maximum of 
opportunity will be,safeguarded for 
the future, and China will be given 


a chance to maintain a sovereign gov- | 


ernment. The point was = stressed, 
however, that all that the Conference 
can do is to give China an opportunity. 
She’ must have, and must maintain, 
her own government; no one can do 
that for her. ‘ 

The resolutions indicate the temper 
of the Conference as to ‘the needs of 
China, even if all that was hoped for 
could not be realized at this time. 


Fourth Article Unimportant 


Mr. Hughes, the author of the open 
door resolutions, is well satisfied with 
the action of the Committee on the Far 
u- 
tions. Those who. have opposed 


Japanese are belley ad to have laid too 
much atpeda Oa tts ifieance, As the 
pind 2 pice Sor views it, the first 
article contains the vital part and the 
third provides convenient machinery 
for putting it into practice. The reason 
that the fourth article is looked upon 
as comparatively unimportant is that 
it provides only for the parties con- 
cerned taking action. The great thing, 
as the American delegates see it, is 


| that in the first and third articles, the 
governments, are brought under the, 


This Conference is not a 
it was pointed out, and 


agreement. 
Parliament, 


cannot settle questions by a majority | 


vote; it is a meeting of international 
powers to work out. agreements -.on 
policies. 

Before the resolution was passed, 
the Japanese Ambassador made a 
speech .in which he referred to the; 
scope of the open door as treated in 
this resolution, comparing it with the 
original enunciation on the subject 
by John Hay, which he said was 
merely a limited rule ‘applicable to 
two or three restricted matters. 
new application had been developed, 
he asserted. 


New Policy Denied 


In renly, Mr. Hughes expressed his } 
appreciation of the acceptance of the! 
resolytion by, the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, but stated that he could not 
permit the assumption that this was 
a new policy. »Ig support of his con- 
tention he read the correspondence 


Chinese Eastern Railway presents one 
,of the most difficult problems before 
the Conference. That is due, in part, 
to the character of the original char- 
ter and its connection with Russia, 
| coupted with the present-condition of 
Russia. Inter-Allied control and dif- 
ficulties of finance and efficiency pre- 
sent other difficulties. The United 
States has no interest other than that 
the railway shall be managed effi- 
ciently, as a part of commerce. 


In view of the applications of this 
problem it was decided that it should 


he: 
rourth: “article: manly the French°and 


be left to a committee of technical 
advisers to present a report with rec- 
ommendations; D. C. Poole of the 
State Department being appointed to 
represent the United States. On the 
general subject of railways it is to 
be agreed that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against the nationals cf 
any country and that any controversy 
that arises shall be referred to the 
Board of Reference provided for in 
the Hughes resolution. Ultimately 
the unification of Chinese railways 
under the Chinese control is to be 
hoped -for. 


New Wording Asked 

In’ regard ta Article IV, Baron 
Shidehara said that as the chairman 
had very properly remarked the pre- 
vious day, the idea of the open door 
was not a new invention; it had been 
adopted and confirmed in various 
treaties and arrangements: but it 
must be noted that the idea’ had un- 
dergone considerable changes, in its 
application, since it had originally 
been initiated by Secretary Hay in 
1898. 
| .It was then limited in its scope, 
i} both as concerned its subject matter 
and the area of Chinese territory to 
which it applied; it simply provided, 
in substance, that none of the powers 
having spheres of inflttence or leased 
territories in China should interfere 
with treaty ports or with vested rights, 
or exercise any discrimination in the 
‘collection of customs duties or rail- 
road or harbor charges. It seemed 
' natural, therefore, that._this new defi- 
nition should not have any retroactive 
| force. 

According to Section IV, it appeared 
as if the céncessions already granted 
by China would be subject to exain- 


| ination in the light of this new agree- 


| ment. If that were the case, it seemed 
' probable that this agreement would 
| affeet private parties unfairly, and 
i Baron Shidehara would therefore like 
to propose that the wordimg of Section 
| IV be changed. 
| Mr. Hughes thereupon read some of 
| the international documents bearing 
‘upon the subject, and concluded that 
in the light of these reiterated state- 
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» chairman |'delegates take the same position on 


a4 the reso- 


men oy 


‘and precise state- 


it would be well to omit the 
b A ticle altogether, and it was 
b ah er to facilitate progress 
vdr , with an understanding 
11d be. —* up later if 


> 


Shidet ra, just before ad- 
t raised the following ques- 


nidse delegation under- 
g that one of the primary ob- 
of,which the present Conference 
op co 2 Questions has in view 
rome the general welfare of 
people, and, at the same 
* all, nations interested in| 
, For the realization of that, 
end, nothing is of greater | 
C the development and 
of the’ ‘unlimited | natural 
sof China. 
t greed on all sides that China 
Tyg 9} Ail with immense potenti- 
es. She is richly endowed by na- 
with h arable soil, with-mines and | 
oe ’ materials ‘of. various kinds. 
“orygael fesources are of 
value so’ long as they 
veloped and unutilized. In | 


/ a. 


3 


“ng 
ys 


; -. 
Nhe «Ares ney 


; “oe an 


s * 
ere 


sen , 


that China shall open 
oor to foreign capital and 
g eg and enterprise. 
one hing on this subject, Dr. Sze, 
shalf of the Chinese delegatfon, 
e al . important statement at the 
committee on. November 16, :de- 
na ‘China wishes to make 
~ natural resources available 
sple who need them. That 
evidently represents the 


s 


>, Ore 
atl, 


oe) a 


eed’ foresight of China, and). 


Japan t delegation is confident 
t on inctple which it enunciated 
he cat “ied out to ‘Yts full extent. 


sic Asked: : 
‘to be oped that, an’ the appli- 
mn of that principle, China may be 
to extend to foreigners, as far 


the opportunity of coop- 
1 in the development and utiliza- 
a’s natural resources. Any 
declaration by China of 
pee direction will-be re- 


iat 
ad 


stb 


$ Chi 


full use of them,’ it |: 


‘trom Tsingtao to Chefoo. The Chinese 


these wireless and telegraph questions 
that they took on the minés, namely, 
that whether or not Japapese capital 
is to be permitted inthe enterprises, 
control must be vested in the chinege 
Government. 

With -the minor ‘issues mractically 
disposed -of, the representatives of 
both governments realize that the 
showdown on the main issue,, namely, 


the Shanturg railroad, cannot be much | 


longer postponed. . Both -parties de- 
clared yesterday that they are still 
awaiting. instructions from their gov- 
ernments. They admit that the agree- 
ments on Shantung so far arrived at 
are of. no value whatever unless the 
railroad controversy is -settled, and 
that at the same time they understood 
‘that the American delegates are most 
anxious that the Shantung railroad 
question should be out of the way be- 
fore the end of. this week, as the delay 
is'an obstac’e to the formal presenta- 
tion to: the Conference: of: the nine- 
power Far Eastern Treaty, 
i “The four-power treaty will have to 


| be judged in relation to the remaining. 


{action of the Conference,” Paul S. 
''Reinsch said yesterday, speaking be- 
fore the National Popular Government 
League. 
“If the treaty is, clearly understood 
in its limited sense and if we could 
be sure of ourselves, of watchfulness 
not to be drawn into more extensive 
'and implied commitments, the treaty 
would be acceptable, as affording a 
temporary relaxation ..of political 
pressure in the area covered, and more 
particularly as displacing ‘the Anglo- 
ere Alliance,” he assérted. 


Pad ‘ 


“But the enthusiasm with which the 
treaty has been greeted by those who 
would like to eliminate the just and 
encouraging influence of America ‘on 
the continent of Asia, gives us warn- 
ing that in certain quarters it is ex- 
pected or haped that by joining in this 
agreement the United States will sup- 
port, or at least condone, aggressive 
actions and policies of one or the other 
of the partners on ‘the mainiand of 
Asia. , 

“This suspicion can be counteracted 
only.in. one way—nameély, by such a 
settlement of the questions of the con- 
tinent of Asia as will make it plain 


| that on certain definite points at least 


a more’favorable and equitable policy 
will be followed, and particularly that 
Japan will abandon certain elements 
in her policy, which, if continued, will 
inevitably, make war on the continent 
unavoidable. 

“These essential points are the con- 
trol of the Shantung railway, the aboli- 


=| BRIT ISH BOND ISSUE 
MAY PAY THE BON US 


Republicans. Cotéider Fee 
From Funding Foreign. Debt 
as ‘Basis of Compensation— 


Sales Tax F inds Some Favor 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office - 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Details of the Administration’s plans 
for financing. the payment of adjusted 
compensation to former. service men, 
a proposal which has been coupled 
with the foreign loan. refunding bill, | 
will be worked out at a second con- 
ference’ of Republican Senators. this 
morning. 

Decision to follow the foreign debt 
bill in the Senate with a soldiers’ 
bonus measure was reached in the 
Republican conference yesterday, the 
‘motion being carried by “a large ma- 
jority.” But when it came to indors- 
ing definite proposals for financing the 
payment of the bonus, which will total 
approximately $4,000,000,000, the con- 
ference struck a snag. - 

The proposition put up to the ¢on- 
ference involves a special sales tax to 
meet’the bonus payments until a sub- 
stantial return on the proposed sale 
of $4,000,000,000 worth of British bonds 
to American investors may become 
available. It is the sinjection of: the 
sales tax into the financial scheme that 
causes the chief stumbling block in the 
way of a final agreement. 


Sales Tax Urged 


Senators favoring’ the sales tax pro- 
posal demand that such a provision be 
written. into the, bonus bill when it is 
reported to the Senate, and they fur- 
ther insist that it shall be specified 
in the foreign debt bill that whatever 
prihcipal or interest may aecrue from 
any liquidation of the $11,000,000,000 
foreign debt, should be applied -to 
meeting adjusted compensation. 

Aside: from the sales: tax plan, as 
a temporary measure, there are nu- 
merous other proposals for raising the 
necessary bonus funds, each of -which 
has supporters in both houses. These 
plans include a 3-cent postage rate 
‘and.a tax of 3 cents a gallon on 
gasoline. | 

Walter E. Edge (R.), Senator from 
New Jersey, proposed the enactment 
of a sales tax as a temporary revenue 


1 


I 


here yesterday 


make a 


Farwell. 


were forgeries. 


effort. 


chairman of 


mae Senator refused ‘to ¥ote. ‘Porter 
J. McCumber (R.), Senator from North 
Dakota, the new 
Finance Committee, made the motion 
on’ behalf both measures. ce 


the | 


STATE REF ERENDUM 


Special to The Chriatian aadasie: ‘akonitoe 


from. its Western. News Office, . 


‘CHICAGO,’ ~“Illinois—Dry 


Jog s 


leaders 
‘attacked the agents 
who are organizing a force ,to. go into; 
every county to secure 210,000: signa- 
tures to put a state-wide referendum 
on “light wines and beer” patore the 
‘voters. 


It was explained os the organizers 


é 


of the liquor interests, led by A. J. 
Cermak,’ alderman, who_has agitated- 
all the City Council liquor resolutions, 
that no question of the return of the 
saloon or whisky is to be raised. Dry 
leaders, however;.declared that this 
movement may be’ identified ‘as the one 
they ‘foresaw a month. ago. 


At that time the Anti-Saloon Léague 


iquor interests were preparing 


of Illinois warned dry forces that 


to 


“last great effort to capture 
the legislative and .congressional pri- 
maries in April,” with the object of 
nullifying state and national prohibi- 
tion laws and bringing back, not only 
wine and beer, but. whisky and the 
saloon with its train of evils. 


“Shall the state Legislature amend 


the state prohibition law to permit the 
manufacture, sale and transportation 
of light wines and beers?” asks the 
first wet: referendum proposal. ’ 
second asks if Congress shall do the 
same in regard to the national law. 


The 


“People have many things of more 


commenting on 


-Mr. Farwell has been in 


interests are backing this. move: 


urgent importance which need. their 
attention,” said Arthur Burrage Far- 
well, president of the Chicago Law and 
Order League, 
movement in an interview with a rep- 
resentative of The. Christian Science, 
Monitor. 
vrohibition fight since 1873. 

“If wine and beer are.allowed there 
will be whisky in abundance, ” said Mr. 
“That is the. ‘reason liquor | 


the 


the 


If 


‘they get the 210,000 signatures; we will 
subject them to the same/scrutiny we 
gave a liquor petition in.1892, when’we 
proved that half.of 28.011. signatures 
‘We also proved that 
as high as $100 had been paid for some 
of the genuine signatures. 


“Those who know A'derman: Cer- 


mak’s record as a léader of the United 
Societies will not follow him in this 
In 1911 he signed a letter to 


CHICAGO DRY LEADERS} 
‘DENOUNCE MOVE. FOR 


=| HOUSE COMMITTEES 
SEEK JURISDICTION ON 
WATERWAY REPORT 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Representatives of three ‘House 
committees — Rivers and Harbors, 
Foreign Affairs,‘ and Interstate ‘and 


‘quested Speaker Gillett to refer the 
report of the Internationa] Joint Com- 
mission on the St. Lawrence waterway 
project to. their committees, The 
speaker reserved decision, but said 
he probably would announce the 
award Friday. 

Outcome of the project in Gosdavaks. 
in.the opinion of both proponents and 
opponents of the measure, is expected 
to depend in a marked degree on the 
committee which will. be given juris- 
diction in the House over the ques- 


tion, with authority to hold hearings 


and to report recommendations. | 

The Ways and Means Committee, 
which was expected to seek control 
over the report, waived its rfght. 
Chairman Winslow and Representative 
Mapes (R.), Michigan, appeared at the 
hearing for the Commerce Committee, 
while Chairman Dempsey presented 
the argument for the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee and Representative 
Burton (R:); Ohio, for the Foreign At- 
fairs Committee. 

Representative Chalmers (R.), Ohio. 
representing a “bloc” favorabje to the 
project, asked that the report be sent 
“to a friendly committee.” He is un- 
derstood to be opposed to awarding it 
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MEDIATION OFFERED 


ee |. PACKING DISPUTE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Western News Office: 

CHICAGO, . Illinois — Word from 
Washington that the federal Adminis- 
tration would again offer its services | 
for arbitration, of the strike in the 
meat-packing industry was welcome to 
the. strikers, but. not to the packers, 
here yesterday. 

“Our position right* ‘alone has been 
that arbitration: would settle the mat- / 
ter,” said Dennis Lane, secretary of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher |Workmenh of North America, 
which called the strike in 20 cities of 
the middle west, December 5. “I 
don’t see how the packers can sup- 
port their claim that ‘they’ are operat- 
ing’ at normal capacity when, we have 
50,000 workers on strike.” * 

“Officials of the packing. .firms said 
they are maintaining their attitude 


Foreign Commerce —-yesterday :re- 


to the Rivers and Harbors Committeé. 


_ter, 


of the advisory committee to the 
American: delegation. Up to January 
15 it was estimated ‘that the commit- 
‘tee had received opinions in regard to 
the work of the Conference number- 
ing 13,878,671.. The. committee re-- 
ceived pleas for divine guidance from 


| 10,093,845 people. 


More than a million reported them- 
sélves as favorable to Open Sessions. 
Those who favored leaving extent of | 
restrictions upon armaments to the 
judgment of the delegations with a 
general recommendation of coopera- 
tive limitation number 11,642,685, while 
271,926 favor limitation. with “‘benevo- 
lence and liberality’’ and 29, 919 de- 
mand complete disarmament. There 
were 12,798 who declared against any 
limitation of armament, while 11,647 
advised caution and 8,454 demanded 
an increase in naval strength. 

Protests against alliances and en- 
tentes were received from 1,098,095 
persons. 


—— 


AMERICA HONORS 
ITALY’S SACRIFICE 


o——-— 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News (ffice 


ROME, Italy (Wednesday)—The’city 
is beflagged today. in honor of Gen. 
H. T. Allen and the American military 
mission. General Diaz and Mr. ,Gas- 
parotto, the Minister of War, received 
the mission at the station, and the 
streets were crowded with spectators 
cheering the American troops. — 

The ceremony of presentation of 
the American Congressional Medal to 
be placed by the American Ambassa- 
dor, Richard Washburn Child, and 
General. Allen upon the altar of the 
Italian country to the memory of the 
Italian unknown warrior took place 
— in the Piazsa oraz 


RETENTION OF NINE .. 
ARMY CENTERS URGED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Retention by the War Department 
of niné main training centers, One in 


each corps area, and a number of 
other special camps ‘was recommended 
yesterday, by General Pershing, chief 
of staff, at a hearirig before the House 
Military Committee. . 

His recommendation included reten- 
tion: as military training centers of 
Camp Devens, Massachusetts; Dix, 


| New Jersey; Meade, Maryland; McClel- 


lan, Alabama; Knox, Kentucky; Cus- 
Michigan; ‘Ft. Riley, . Kansas; 


| 
| 


QUEBEC’S LIQUOR 
TRADE REVIEWED 


Report on Government Monopoly 
Shows Dispensaries’ Sales 
Have Largely Increased 


QUEBEC, Quebec—(By The Associ- 
ated Press)—Profits from/ liquor sales 
in the Province of Quebec will pay off: 
the public debt in 20 years, maittain 
roads and provide funds for educa- 


tion, according to a report prepared 
by the Premier, Hon. L. A. Taschereau, 
for submission to the Legislature dt 
its present session. Basing his find- 
ings on the business done since May, 
1921, when the liquor trade became 
a sovernment monopoly, the Premier 
estimated that the yearly — would 
be $4,000,000. 

Besides $28,000,000 loaned to muni- * 
cipalities for rodad-building and pro- 
vided for by sinking fund, Quebec's 
debt is $23,000,000. By setting apart 
$1,000,000 a year from liquor profits. 
Mr. Taschereau maintained the Prov- 
ince will be able to retire its outstand- 
ing loans in 20, years, and still have 
$3,000,000 a year left for other pur- 
poses. This baJance Mr. Taschereau 
would divide between roads and edu- 
cation—$1,000,000 for the roads and 
2,000,000 for the schools. 

The government sold liquor to the 
amount of $9,325,727 from May 1 to 
December 31, 1921. During May, the 
first month of government control, the 
dispensaries took in $280,173. In 
December, the last month covered by 
the report, this had grown to $2,- 
470,295. ‘4 

“Much of the liquor,” explained the 
Premier, “was sold to , outsiders, 
‘hundreds of thousands of visitors com- 
ing into the province to enjoy a little 
‘liberty.’ It has-been estimated that 84 
per-cent of the liquor sold in the city 
of Montreal was purchased by people — 
from other parts of the country.” 

From the moral as well as financial 
standpoint, Quebec liquors laws have 
proved successful, Mr. Taschereau 
asserts. ’ 

“No doubt,” he admits, “some 
drunken men are to be found. They 
will always be found, and, there are 
more of them in prohibitign commun- 
ities—New York, for example.” 

The Premier announced the gzov- 
ernment plans to encourage the con- 
sumption of wine, rather thah to push 
the sale of spirits. To that end a 
purchasing office will be established 
in Paris, to buy wines directly from 
the producers in France, Italy, Spain, 


Travis, Texas,.and Lewis, Washington. 


cs 


tion of spheres of interest and special 
privileges, in China, and the actual and 
diate. «withdrawal. OF . Japanese 
oa forty Trom-Caine eee 


posal will tadicats whom the* great 
opportunity for American leadership 
in establishing sound and just. condi- 
tions of. internationah life has been 
utilized, or whether we dre. in the 
main to underwrite the ° ‘aggressive 
policies .of the. other jwers. The 
‘proposal made‘by the:“iHierican de'e- 
gation yesterday with respect oa i 
open, r. will, affoxd, a ry effective 
test. eH what can hay complished. 

“T: do. not ‘belt pve.that..the. American 
people sufficient} ly.. realized that the 
future of ‘democracy* in eastern Asia 
is at stake. Free govern? it.and de- 
mocracy in that region | has. had ‘scant 


at ‘powers, 


‘and Portugal. These supplies willbe 
| de"Fvered to. consumers in Quebec at 
little more than cost, he says. 

The government’s ordinary profit is 
20 per cent. The liquor commission 
maintains 59 liquor shops, 15 store- 
houses and three departments for 
shipping. | The monthly payroll ig 
$71,000. 


that there is no strike. Large num- 
bers of union men have flocked back‘ 
tQ..their jobs during the last . four 
Weeks, they said. 

Swe have a_ sufficient nemiber of 
employees, " gaid G*F. Swift, vice- 
president: of Swift &. Co., “to take 
care of our work Wi ithout interruption, 
and are operating on: a normal ‘basis.” 


‘BANKER, DISCUSSES 


uch ‘gratification by 
no doubt, by all other 
mas sie = in China. Resoli- 
have hitherto been adopte 
aittee have been uniform 

y the spirit of self-denial a 
ce on the part of sonal 
ip favor of China. .The Japan- 
trusts .that China, on 
er ‘not be unwilling to for- 
‘pdlicy which will prove of 
le benefit, no less to China 

n to: all rations.” 


ze. t Impa rtiality . 
* Auckland Geddes said that the 
nt estion of the bpen 
| been. dealt: with ‘that. morn- | 
and the, door the avenue 
= ins becoming more and 
“ streaue of railroads. It was 
e ests.of all coun- 


mes 
1 ow : producer until other funds are made 
available. Henry Cabot Lodge (R.), 
Senator from Massachusetts, was said 
‘to bé in accord with his views. : 
“The New Jersey senator declared 
that.some definite provision should be 
incorporated in the bonus measure to 
nsure funds for adjusted compensation 
immediately after passage. Congress 
could not afford to keep the ‘service 
men waiting one or two years, ke 
pointed out, for money to. accrue from 
the proposed bond issue. : } a 


the legislators. declaring that the 
United Societies;. was against the fol- 
lowing measures, before the: Assem- 
bly,. as_ being: contrary to public in- 
terests: | 

“Limited woman suffrage} abolition 
of saloons within 250 feet of church 
or public school properties; removal 
of public officials who fail to enforce 
the law; county local option. All these 
measures, said Alderman. Cermak, 
were detrimental to public welfare.” 


~ COALITION RETAINS SEAT 


Specia] cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor frem its Eurepean News Office § 


LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
The by-election in'the Tamworth di- 
vision of Warwickshire resulted in 
the Coalition Untonists ‘retaining a 
séat.' The figures .were: 

Sir Percy Newson, Coalition 
_ Unionist case i 
: G, > Jones, baat etal RNAS hoes, 
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| LORD LEE TO SPEAK 

Speda! to The Christian Science Monitor 

} from its Bastern News Office. 

, NEW YORK, ‘New York2—Lord Lee 

Coalition majority -Lof Fareham‘ will speak at-a dinner to 
At the last general election: 5: RR be given im his honor here next Mon- 

Wilson Fox, Coalition Unionist, was|day night py the English-Speaking 

returned UnopRoped: |Union of the United States. 


adh 
iy 
s 
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Opposition Minimized . 

7 Teoh” ‘Apparent that the’ proposal to 
meet* the ‘bonis out of the funds de- 
rived from .the. foreign. debt, either 
through céllections of interest or from 


the underwriting of the British bond 
issue, will ‘receive general - indorse-’ 
ment? in both hauses:::Furnifeld:M. 
Simmons (D.),; Senator: from ‘North’ 
Carolina, ranking minority member’ of 
‘the Finance Committee, is. in favor 
of it, having already “introduced a 
bill authorizing the use of ‘interest 
on the foreign debt for that purpose. 
Furthermore, Mr. Simmons took oc- 
casion to isay- that the Democrats 
would not undertake to “filibuster” 
against the.debt refunding bill. They 
will oppose it vigorously, he said’, but 
wijl not place unwarranted obstruc- 
tiéns in its passage. Opposition will 
be.to the-extent of placing themselves. 
on record as opposed to giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury almost. un- 
limited power over the : Jiquidation of 
the loans and the fdilure of the 
Finance Committee to stipulate the 
rate of interest and to set a definite 
time for the payment of: the’ debt..- 
There is strong oppositidn in the 
House of Representatives to the sales 
tax idéa, even for the purpose of ' rais- 
ing ‘money. for the former service 
men. In the -Senate, the powerful 
farm bloc threatens to make trouble 
if such a proposal is coupled to the 
bonus measure. 


Drys in Opposition 


A. W. Jefferis, Seeking Nebraska 
Seat, Said to:'Be Lined Up with Wets 
Speciz! to The “hristian Sctence Monitor 
from its. Western News Office 

LINCOLN, Nebraska—Albert W. 
Jefferis, Congressman from the Second 
Nebraska District, filed. papers. yester- 
day as a- Republican primary . candi- 
date for United States Senator. He. 
belongs tothe conservative wing of 
the party, and will be oppaged by R. B. 
Howell, national committeeman, and 
progressive. 

' Kollownig the Jefferts filing. To A. 
High, superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon Leagué, gave out a statement 
that jf Jefferis and Senator Hitchcock 
are made the party candidates, the 
drys will enter a candidate, as both 
have persistently. supported in Con-| press omitted to provide that the ship- 
gress all: legislation favored ‘by the | ‘pers of the eountry shoud ’ furnish |. 
iquor interests. “Tthe traffic necessary to make the law 

effective. Contrafy to the belief held 

IRISH MINISTERS. IN LONDON by many, ‘there is no guarantee what- 
Special cable to The Christian Science } soéver. The companies are to. earn 

_ Monitor from its European Néws Office 


the return if they can. But’if they 
LONDON, England (Wednesday)—| 5. the re not even permitted 
wimund J. Dugean-and Kevin i Hig (oe ee get yo 


S of: except to a limited .extent, and for 
gins, representatives of the Trish Pro- special purposes, to recoup themselves 
visional Government, arrived in 


out of earnings in excess of the per-' 
London about noon today. Mr. Dug-| missive rate secured: in. more - pros- 
gan, who is Mifister for Home 


Affairs, met Winston Churchill at the Re times.” 


eS ee ee er re CONFERENCE. is: 
PLEA OF 13,878,67| 


connection’ with. the transfer of pow- 

ets ‘to’ the Irish «Provisional Goyern- 

ment: ',A ‘full meeting “of ‘Mr.’ 

Churchill’s , cabinet’ committee, ‘with ‘WASHINGTON. District of Colunibia 

both Mr. Duggan and Mr. O’Higgins, —Interest in:a high degree on the part 
of the American public in. the success 
of .the Washington Conference ‘is dis- 
closed’ by: a statement published by 


was held ‘at the Colonial Office this 
the committee of general. information 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia i 
—An effort at this time to set aside. 
the 6 per cent rate fixed by the Trans- 
portation Act would “alienate what- 
ever confidence remains in the future 
of our railroads and ‘their sécurities,” 
Jerome J. Hanauer, a New. York in- 
vestment banker, ‘declared yesterday 
at the Interstate Commerce Commis-. 
sion- investigation into transportation 
rates. 

‘Mr. Hanauer “at the same time ~-ex- 
pressed his conviction that it would |- 
be impossible for the~ commiSsion. to 
fix rates which, under present con-| 
ditions, would enable the railroads to 
receive a 6“per cent return on their 
property investment. 

“In enacting’. the Transportation 
Act,” Mr. Hanauer continued; refer- 
ring to the 6 per. cent clause, ‘‘Con- 


$ 


iA! eat Sheard at this 
iy wh bp matiy ‘people still be- 
Heve that it is incumbént,on the pow- 
ers to set up“A stable government in 
China! .The Chinése people are about 
to do that for themselves if they are 
let alone. The ffraditional policy has 
been ever to weave new. meshes-of a 
net in which all spontaneous develop- 
ment of popular-action in China would 
be stifled. whiny that we thst et 
away.” 


‘Frenchi Support Assured 


Riewbier Poicaré ’ Says Attitude: 
Foward Peace Is Unchanged 
Special to The Chrtatian Science Monitor 
‘from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, ‘District of Columbia 
—+-The new French Cabinet, headed. by 
Raymond - Poincaré, who - succeeded | 
Premier Aristide Briand; ‘has given the 
American Government assurance of 
the continuation of sypport by France 
of the work which the Washington |: 
Conference has done for the limitation Senator Borah Opposed. 
of naval. armaments ‘And .the settle-| The Republican members . of, the 


| Finance Committee met again during 
ment of Fat Bastern questions. 
the afternoon in an 
Charles E. Hughes, Secretary. of n effort to iron out 


difficulties, and it is felt that consid- 
State, made-public yesterday the text 


erablesheadway will be made at to- 
of a. telegram from Premier Poincaré day’s .conference of the*full Republi- 
carrying this assurance of Close co- 


can membership of the Senate. 

The session yesterday was not ‘as 
opeeptice Uy - Bis government on me harmonious as Administration spokes- 
lines followed by the previous ministry. de it t. , | 
Premier Poincaré’s communication | ™°" Made ou to ‘be. William E. 
was sent on Monday, January 16.. Mr. Borah (R.), Senator from Idaho, ‘left 
Hughes dispatched a reply expressing | ‘"€~conference abruptly before the 
gratification over the assurance of motion was made to pring up the 
continued cooperation. ? bonus bill. -His oppo8ition to the 

Following is the text of Premier fe 


bonus is. well: known. 
Poincaré’s telegram: 


. Senator Borah is plainly dinkatia- 
“I express to Your Excellency in | fied with the elimination from the.for- |, 
name of the French Cabinet. our 


eign vebt bill of the provision. for Spe at tP *ALMER’ S. 
jonate wishes for the. great 


semi-annual: payments of. interest.-.In| . 

| American nation and the Government | this opposition he is joined by.a-strong 
of the United States. Faithfully void- faction who resént the action of the 

ling the sentiments of Parliament and | ™@Jority members of the Finance 
the nation,- we are earnestly desirous ‘Committee in reversing their former 

| of. collaborating closely with you, as position on this question. . 

' did our predecessors,-in the work of Despite opposition . that. -is arising 
| peace being carried on at. the Wash- against .the- manner of financing. the 
ington Conference.” 


bonus, only two votes. were cast 
Secretary . State has sent ‘the agaihst the motion to bring up, the 
i > , the friendly as- 


, ) of : tr d 
a vail stions u these rail- 
“brought ~ ‘before ‘the 

e following resolution: 

ernment  de- 
that throughout the whole of 
ilways in China, it ‘will ‘not 
® or permit any discrimination 
, direct or indirect, in respect 
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e ‘ nationality. or 
‘the ship or other means 
passengers or goods |. 
re re or after eir transport on the’ 
railways. 
he other powers represented at } 
onference take note of the above 
and make a correspond- 
tion in respect of any of 
Trailways over which 
F thet nationals are in a posi- 
1 to ex € any contro! in virtue 
iny ‘conce - iaton, epecial agreement 
y y auestion ariging under this 
‘may be referred by the 
¢ .concerned to the board of 
ore a when established, for con- 
er ‘cae Expert,’ r 
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PARLIAMENT TO MEET LATER 


Special cable to The Christian Sclen:e 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday) — 
The opening of Parliamert has been 
postponed for one week—to February 
7 instead of January 31. This is con- 
sidered as an indication that ‘there 
witl be no early Cth election. 
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The California. Limitect caters to « 
highest class travel: ++ +++* 


_ The Navajo, The Missionary, The Scout 
. Carty tourist and standard sleepers 


} 
dining rooms at artistic station | 
finer train than the California hotels. Most travelers like this 
Limit The same steward plan. 
“all the way” in Fred Harvey 
dining car. A Pullman to Stop two days at Grand 
Grand Canyon rim. Canyon National Park on your 
way. The trails to the river are 
open all winter; it’s summer 
down below. El Tovar, on the 
tim, is managed by Fred 
Harvey and never closes, 


Write, ‘phone or call and let 
me help plan your California 
trip, Ask for “California: Pic- 

ier ture Book:” something unique 
Kansas City, and enjoy Fred in travel publications, contains 
liar meals served in bird’s eye map of state in color, 


Harvey do 
S. W. Manning, Gen. Agent, 
_S. B. St. John, Dist.. Pass. Agent, 
A. kh & S. » Ry., 
‘ Suite 212 Old South- +» Boston, Mass. 
Phone: Congress and 268}. 
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ft a agt on the operation of 

‘mines 11 in the Shaatung leased ter- 

: # reached-by the Japanese 
conferées at. yester- 


. The agreement provides 
se mines -along the Shap- 
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25 “The Cabinet- W ad Superlative” 


"This Is the 
“American Walnut Period”. 


‘and it promises. to be a long one. 


. Other cabinet woods come and go, but 
American Walnut, because’ of its 
natural dark, rich beauty of color. a! 
grain. enjoys the continual favor 
necpes of taste, tate whose homes -it 


gages 


May Wwe send 
American. Walt 


‘Never have you traveled on a 
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e Navajo makes fast time 
to California. So does the 
Missionary, which also has 
Pullman for the Canyon. The’ 
Scout’s schedule is a little 
slower. Ali three carry tourist 
and standard sleepers. Chair 
cars, too. You get off the train. 
three .times a day 
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_ ‘Thanks to Wallace Irwin, the Japa- 
“schoolboy . has. been a familiar. 


‘| pe in the United States for nearly 


f 


years. Every college, university 


10. 
SD ntestioual school of importance 


Un |i its Hashimura Togo. Yet the sta- 
‘}tisti¢s recently announced ‘by. Dr, 


+.| George F. Zook of the. United States 


/} Bureau of Education, would lead 
ag to suppose that sometimes the Japa- 
| nese :choolboy is really Chinese, for 


one 


| |the sons of China-at college in the 


| United States outnumber 
_ | Japan nearly three to one. The exact 
| figures are 1443 Chinese students and 


those ‘of 


625 Japanese. On a basis of num- 


7 3 | \bers, the Canadian schoolboy and the 


’ ie rer ike: fee “ 
any 34 meeting ame the ae, 
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e|} ereise and domination, and there was 
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rey and all 


|appreciable character written in. the 
Castilian. ‘Up to,his time there was no 


al and 
slit was, 
the man to 
one bottom, 


|.and patriotic Spaniards of late. . 
extent he ‘is always there; probably 
there is no King in Spanish. history 


‘| Tenth. 


jas. two kings- can be. 
Cifttries: the masterful, the shrewd, the 


these things, though for his own mis- 
e felt convinced that -he was. 
| been. cele 


1 |, 


tired | ive Suara 


and his work and his. encouragement 


of thrones. . ‘a charm, for him as 


South. American schpolboy, of whom 


‘|there are respectively 1294 and 563, 


should be “better known than they are.. 
The broken ‘English, alone, of the. 
schoolboys from Russia, 290 in num- 
ber, and from India, of whom there 
are "385, ought to recommend them ‘at 
once to Mr. Irwin. | 


ALFONSO EL, SABIO. 


Speeially for The Chistian Science Monitor: 

Alfonso the Tenth ‘of Spaih—or 
rather of Castile and Leon, for at that 
time Spain was not the complete entity 
of today-—-has..been much in the 


thoughts and upon the lips of educated 
To an 


whose name and work are more often 
invoked than : ,those of Alfonso the 
It i8 much to.say. when it is. 
remembered that he lived more than 
600 years ago, the. end of his reign 
being in 1284. 

‘Inspect oné of; those places in Spain 


in ,soft stone. represent’'the Spanish 
kings. Théy..bave some of them at 
Toledo, others’ in- the broad .avenue 
leading from the main entrance to the 

etiro, or Parque “de Madrid. You 
Will «find ‘the » well-informed ‘curious 
eee giving most attention in this 

ent crowd to Charles the Fifth and 
Alfonso the’ Tenth, two very different 
kinds of persons, There is something 
in common between them on the in- 
tellectual ‘and literary. side, bit. still 
for all that they are just as different 
‘There was 


commanding; the man for.iniperial ex- 
Alfonso who was absolutely none. of 
fortuhe and-that of his people, he often 
Thisi-was. Alfonso El Sabid—the 


“Learned” or. the .“Wise.”. Spain. has 
iting his seven hundredth 


anniversa 


hivers ra’ ‘special ‘meeting 
eG 5» the-attendance of the King 


King ot Spain who is 
- written not: fewer 
“ py , simple ‘Verses; but 

a Saiarin of their own, 
n the “Sabia’’vis ‘¢Panslated as 
i Pry as otcastonally: it: is, ‘the, word 
applies. to the: knowledge and scholar- 
pe f Alfonso, for im his. kingship 
‘one of the unwisest. rulers 
) ever sat’ on a European throne. 


of thought and culture’, 
rated he ‘fot been. king, gres are not,’ convenient foot. warmers, 


uedf his.abilities have 
achieved anvenduring: place in “history. 
Hé might e haye been” ‘appraised 
more highly. now,.for ever ne 
kingly that he attempted. was er | 
foolishly | 
ducted, “or. both, . ant was ah utter 
wy aha # 

* tileige Attracted’ Alfonso 
Squatty, ‘the stars of the heavens’ and 
the ‘thrones‘of 
the cleverest ofthe early astronomers, | 


of observation sand deduction were 
valu: 
fonsiné ,Tables, as they were. called, 
were‘drawn up—Arab mathematicians 
assisting “him . perhaps—and » in the 
palace at. Segovia a m is always 
Lotte out mr “his. observatory. ‘Thus 


nee ledgt 
ledge ey culture as. it’ was 
known in’ ni timtes; especially lit- 


mel culturé, attracted: him; he set |, 
the great University. of Salamanca on |. 


its splendid way. .He wWas.also a stu- 


dent; of law and. ‘compiled “Las Siete) 


Partidas;’ “being a summary ‘of the 
laws. (drawn from the Roman and 
Visigothic codes that were in force in 
Spain in ‘olden times.” He wrote, or 
caused to.be.written according to his 
instructions, the “Cronica General,” 
which was not oly. the first history 
of Spain but’ the’ first -work- ‘of any- 


dominant tongue in ‘the ‘peninsula, His 
book in the Castilian’ uage gave 
a.strong lead* which was never lost. 

‘Unf ely, however, the” glitter 


well as the sparkle of the stars and 
the- cress disse < of literary 
achievement, That sie a vain 
fell. “He becoming 
i rar of Oana ad had the as- 


ON “Tie STONE” 
IN LONDON — 


Specially. for cag Chr acm Scion Monitor 
Away in the north of Londen -is a 
yast area. known to the. officials -as 
the Metrdpolitan Cattle Market, and’ 
to those whom John Leech described 
as the “mobility” as “The Stone.” For 
five days’ of the working week it 
echoes to the -cries of gattle drovers 
and cattle salesmen; on ‘the sixth day 
not a beast is to be seen, and their, 
vacant pens are given over to count- 
less thousands of odds and. ends of 
every description exposed for Bale, 
‘from pins to pianos, chessmen to 
chéese, mirrors to motor cars. 
. All. roads lead to “The Stone. ‘ 
which is. situated just off Caledonian 
Road, on Friday morning. About 10 
o’dlock the. venders are arriving, fix- 


zi iri ‘tie. eye’ of a ‘bargain alten. |: 
|“How much?” he says. (Words are;. 


‘}mot wasted on “The Stone.”) “Two 
pounds,” is the answer in a. tone 


ting the money some day. ~The volume 
is a huge scrap-book, and as is it, hast- 
ily. turned over you get.a glimpse of 
colored: caricatures which. may be 
those ‘of: Gilray or Rawlandson, news- 
paper illustrations of great events,’ 
autograph ietters, theater programs, 
Japanese prints, and excellent steel 
engravings... “Two pounds” is readily 
paid by a purchaser. who Knows a 
good thing when he sees it! 

| Tf you have: lost a piece from ont 
lof your favorite chessmen, ten to one 
you will be able to replace it on “The 
Stone”: if the stopper of a cruet 
bottle is missing, you may replace it 
there; or ,match a candlestick, a salt- 
cellar, a bit of carved oak, of even the 
metal handle of a biscuit jar. Some 
of the goods have-a aoe interest. 
Little “Charlotte Perkins,” when she 
worked that sample a hundred years 


ing up their flimsy booths or spread- 


2 


where avenues of worn-out statuary |. 


thet is why much prom-| 
him of late"The an- / 


cottteived or foolishly. ‘con- | 


earth.. He was,one Of}. 


- ‘Unider his auspices ‘the Al~ 


called “The Astronomer.” | 


| in fact every’ domestic implement, is 
to. sh 
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ing their goods out*on_ the bare 
pavement. It is winter time, and the 
wind whistles | shrilly through ‘the 
‘market, so.that fires, for the most 
part . made in old huckets with. per- 
‘forated sides, are essential, and. where 


such, as were used in old-fashioned 
railway trains, are brought into use. 
Hard on the heels -of the venders 
come: the ‘buyers, bargain © hunters 
every one at this hour of the day. 

What do.they hope to buy? Name 
any thousand: articles ‘out of a-store 
cataldgue, and it is not too much ‘to 


ia Ny 
ae | = 
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Good-humored bargaining goes on all day 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


would ‘lie ‘on “The Stone,” the subject 
of chaffering between seller and 
would-be buyer who knows its worth. 
And what memory of jolly rides in a 
|dogeart along country roads are re- 
vived by that huge “gingham,” ee 
into an empty 4.9 ‘shell! 

Good-humored bargaining goes on 
all day over every class of goods, from | 
a really useful chair to a scrap of old 
iron or rubber tubing which would 
seem to have no purpose if you 
searched all-over London. 


ment the heels, missis?”’ asks a face- 
‘tious. buyer handling a pair of boots.. 


say that 999 are to be found on “The 
Stone” any Friday morning. 
Yman is untdading a suite of furniture 
and a couple ofspianos;-that other one 
-is stacked with sheets of leather. Walk 
about among the pavement shops and 
you”. will find your ‘heart’s desire, if 
tyou ‘have Omé, and patience enough. 


That l, 


“Not ter dye,” answers ‘Missis,” 
“Thersday’s me di’mond day, dahn in 
’Atton Gardens, or the Kerbstone. I 
give ’em away then.” 

Another dealer with a choice assort- 
ment of old silver—some really good— 
proclaims himself to: be “starving.” 
“Garn,” says .an audacious onlooker, 
who has just paid. as} much as it is, 
worth for:an old saltcellar, “Didn’t I 
‘paint yer coat of arms on the post of 
yer. bed last week?” 

The striking feature about the 
majority of the articles on sale is their 


| 


‘Drawe for The Christian Science~ Monitor 


~ What. do they hope to buy? | 
You otal sirwiin: your house, it 80 
‘| ‘disposed, for bedsteads (a trifle rusty), 
beds, sheets, ‘carpets, knives and forks, 


on-‘sale “here. Does your fancy run 


a. those pieces. of 
a which. are. casing on 


jare bought and they are sold, or why 
| should chaffering on “The Stone” ‘con- 
“| tinue? 


‘taken. by buyers, of a more genuine 


| they know are ‘to be had cheaper than 


lof golden-brown bacon have been cut 


‘| sale. \The purchasers. know the. value 


on | returns are 


apparent utter worthlessness. By what 
‘ devious roads these goods have trav- 
eled from north, southyeast and west, 
until they commingle 6n “The Stone,” 
no man can say. But it speaks of 
abounding optimisrfii in’ the venders 
that, week in, and week out, they 
should bring the odd things by van, 
trunk, or perambulator to the market 
—such things as the housewife would 
“cast as rubbish to the raid” without 
a moment’s compunction. But they 


As the day wears on the bargain- 
hunters depart, and their place is. 


class, who come seeking food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities of life which 
in the shops outside... Those flitches 
into pieces and: rashers, and are 
vanishing at.an amazing rate; and the 
,heaps of oranges, apples, kippers, and 
vegetables are getting lower with 
every tick of the clock. .That part 
where women’s ‘clothing and drapery 
are for sale is ‘facetiously known as 
j the “Hide Market,” -here there is 
S| such a’ scramble for olf hats, feathers, 
a | frocks—old-fashioned every: one, but 
sti. wearable—sueh a scramble as re-. 
minds one of.a fashionable bargain’ 


to the turn. of a farthing, and if the 


* EES the. arene are small. 


And so. day wears on. The 


| wintry. sun like a ball? of fire sinks : 


ay.is‘not quite so : gates Rea last 


1% 


| which betrays the certain hope of get- | 


‘| of me. 


rabs ‘but the manner of their stealing | ispl 


IN SEARCH OF AN 
_ APPLE TREE 


Si dette for The Christian Science Monitor 


When Elliot takes the family to ride 
‘we go in a most: conventional and | 
proper fashion, 25 miles an hour on} 
the best road he can find, from a! 
given point to a giyen point._It is’ 
our object to arrive, and to arrive | 
securely. and serenely. It is like 
the examples in the old arithmetic 
brought up to date. If a car can go 
13. miles on one gallon of gasoline, | 
how many miles can a car go, on 10! 
gallons? Or, if the average speed of | 
a car is 20 miles an hour, how long } 
wiJl it take to go-to LarchyY Pond and | 
back? Elliot knows the.answers to 
both these problems. He is infallible. | 
Unless the unexpected happens. And | 
when Elliot drives, the unexpected | 
never does happen. 

Now When I take the family out for. 
an airing, the adventures seem to be’ 
waitihg just around the corner. The, 
desire to go for a drive overtakes me: 
inthe very’ middle of a Chopin étude, 
half way through the supper dishes, 
On the landing of the stairs, house- 
Cleaning in the attic. According to 
my ideas the time to go to ride :can- 
not be foreseen—it must be seized or 
it is gone. So the family have learned 
that unless they wish to depend for}! 
their rides upon Elliot’s infrequent 
week-ends at home, they must learn to 
drop everything and take the risk 


~ 


It is easy to see that when I take the 
family to drive the unexpected always 
does happen. And unexpected things 
can be so delightful! There was the 
adventure of the lady with the garden. 
It started out with an apple tree. I 
had read in a book ab a wonderful 
apple tree, “a tree with the sinews of 
an oak, the spread. of an elm, and 
blossoms the size of wild roses.” The 
picture had lain in the back of my 
thoughts for months, when suddenly 
the world awoke to a May morning of 
warmth gnd fragrance, and I knew the 
day had come. We went in search of 
the apple-tree. 

Now Elliott never starts on an un- 
familiar road without consulting the 
“Blue” Book.” He doesn’t ask his 
friends because they never agree. But 
the “Blue Book” cannot be disputed. 
Therefore the person on the back seat 
has his nose in it all the way, and we 
progress from “fork on left” to “bear 
right with the railroad track at the 
crossing.” I often think that Elliot 
must have ears like a donkey. He 
seems to be able to keep one ear 


catch directions from the rear ‘seat 
with the other. No, indeed, Elliot; 
would not have found himself, as did 
we, in the state of “I don’t know where 
we're going, but we’re on our way.” 
I was obliged to confess that I didn’t 
know whose place.the apple tfte was 


‘on, or even in what direction it lay. 


And I wasn't certain that we had even 
come to the right town. So I decided 
to ask. There is a great deal of choice 
when it comes to asking one’s .way. 
Elliot asks a policeman. I never do. 
Policemen do not figure in my adven- 
tures at all. Something..decided: me 
to draw.up by a dooryard where. knelt 
a lady with her trowel. 

“Can you tell me?” I began, starting 
toward her, when suddenly I saw 
that she was weeding in a bed of 
fritillarias, those rare, lovely, delicate 
things that droop their frail, shy heads 
in shady places. I forgot pompletely 
what I had come to ask. Instead, I 
plumped down on my knees beside her 


her friend all my life. She had lived 
in that house always and her mother 
and her grandmother had lived there 
before her. And’ all-of them had loved 
the garden. She picked up hef 


a4 \trowel and we went about f 
You ain’t got na diamonds to orna- rom bed 


to- bed, while: she tofd me about her 
treasures. The tulip bulbs her grand- 
father had brought from Holland. The 
yew came all the way from Japan. 
The cinnamon lilies grew from a root 
from Hawthorne’s garden at the O’d 
Manse, And as she talked, she wielded 
the trowel with a sharp thrust here 
and there, saying, “You must have a 
bit of this,’ ‘or, “My grandmother 
called these ‘pin-cushion flower,’ 
wouldn’t you like a few?” 

She went into the shed for a basket, 
and it’ was: heaped with treasures 
when the honking of an Automobile 
horn, persistent, ear-piercing, brought 
me to startled realization of my wait- 
ing and irate family. Before I could 
leave, my new friend recklessly dug 
up a whole clump of her fritillarias 
and_ crowded them into my-overflow- 
ing > basket. 

- “Come again,” she called, “Oh, do! 
Very soon!” as I slipped under the 
wheel and turned the car into the road. 

“Well?” chorused the family in one 
breath. 

I nearly ran into a hitching post! 
Could some one give me a bit of advice 
upon how to behave with proper dig- 
nity under the circumstances? I had 
forgotten to ask about the app’e tree! 


Arts and Crafts in Sydney 


Excellent work is being done in the 
various states the societies of arts 
and crafts, and the New South Wales 
Society gave many proofs of progress 
at. its. annual exhibition in the Art 
Gallery of the Education Department 
in Sydney. A feature of the exhibition 
was the loan collection of metal work, 
cohsisting of 100 valuable examples of 


in‘ by members and friends of the so- 

ciety. 

The trustees of the ‘National Gal- 
lery, following out their plan of 
encouragifig Australian art, have pur- 
chased a number of exhibits, such as 
a fish design panel in pyrography, 
hand-beaten silver saltcellars. and 
a, belt buckle in copper.and silver, set 
with turquoises and moonstones. 

a of the society, breaking 
iy. from oid world models, are in- 
ucin - Austratian’ designs with 

y results, especially in the 
slay ' handsome and hand-deco- 
hed pottery. The most sc 1 de- { 

‘signs are th those which include Aus- 

tralian lizards, nut’ and. 
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pricked for the crossing whistle and! 


and we. began to talk as if I had been r 


bronze, brass,-ecopper and pewter, sent} 


locusts and beetles, flying foxes an@ ) 


kangaroos, waratah and flannel flow- 
ers. 
tery and poker work to cushions, 
raffia work, gongs, silver and cut 


LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but 
| the editor must remain sole judge of their 


; Suitability and he does not undertake to 


hold himsel{ or this newspaper responsible 
fur the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


Shall Fear or Ignorance Rule? 


the Editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor: . 

Our “war to end war” was officially 
concluded but a few weeks ago. 

Our President has gathered repre- | 
sentatives of the world’s leading 
nations at Washington in an effort 
, to get general consent to submit such | 
;internatignal differences as_ surely 
will arise to settlement by reason 
and justice rather than by brute force. 

Such differences may then remain; 
settled; whereas force always unset- 
tles and shrieks for “revenge.” 

Some good _ result—an agreement 
between leading great powers “to 
conmtmmunicate with one another fully 
and frankly, in order to arrive at an 
understanding as to the most efficien: 
measures to be taken, jointly or 
separately, to meet the exigencies” ~~ 
is in signt. 

Now come certain politicians—pos- 
ing as ultra-patriotic, and really seek- 
ing personal prominence—and try to 
throw a monkey wrench into the 
works and wreck the new _interna- 
tional machine before ft can-get well 
started. .They seek to place responsi- 
bility on our much-abused, long-suf- 
fering George Washington, using his 
phrase “entangling alliances” to char- 
acterize this newly proposed method 
of disentanglement for the world’s 
century-old entanglements. Washing- 
ton was a forward-looking man and 
what he would oppose, were he living 
today, is the militaristic craze which 
curses misled mankind. Standing 
armies, said he, are “specially danger- 
ous to republican liberties.” 

Do not let your readers, because of 
fear or ignorance, be imposed on by 
any  well-named  “Irreconcilables.” 
Conciliation is what all-nations need, 
and must have, or civilization is 
wrecked. 

(Signed) EpwWARrD. BERWICK. 
Pacific Grove, California, January 9, 
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The exhibition ranges from pot-}. 
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SET TYPE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


There is a church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great in New York, and a church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great in West 
Smithfield, London. The panshioners 
of the London church are placing a 
lectern there as a thank offering for 
the preservation ofthe fabric during 
the air raids; and the parishioners of 
the New York church are sending 
Bibles to be used thereon. 

The Bibles will be another link be- 
tween the old country and the new, 
of which St. Bartholomew, West 
Smithfield, already has a notable ex- 
ample. The priary of St. Bartholo- 
‘mew, as it was called, was founded 
lin 1123, by Rahere, a witty gentleman 
of the Court, in fulfillment of a vow 
made in a dream while on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome- On its surrender !0 
| Henry VIII encroachment and demoli- 
‘tion assailed it on-every side. The 
‘choir, the transepts, and one bay of 
the nave were reserved as a parish 
| church; the remainder of the priory 
| was either demolished or put to most 
,ignoble use. The north transept, for 
instance, was occupied by a _ black- 
smith’s forge, and remained there un- 
til 40 vears ago, and the smoke that 
blackened the walls to a much later 
date. The south triforium was occu- 
pied by a Nonconformist meeting- 
house and school, and it was the habit 
of the schoolboys to drop their pencils 
on the heads of the worshipers in the 
church beneath. One part of the 
cloister was used as a stable, and an- 
othér asa storehouse for wood. 

When Sir Richard bought the priory 
at the Dissolution, he turned the Lady 
Chapel into a residence for himself. 
In the eighteenth century it became 
@ printing office owned by Samuel 
Palmer, and here, in what had been 
the Lady Chapel, Benjamin Franklin 
was employed durfg his first visit 
to Eng’and. 

“At Palmer's,” he says, 
ployed in composing for the second 
‘edition of Wollaston’s ‘Religion of 
Nature.’ Some of his reasonings not 
appearing to me well founded, I wrote 
a little metaphysical piece in which I 
made remarks on them. It was en- 
titled, ‘A Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain.’ ”’ 

In after years the printing office in 
the Lady Chapel gave way to a fringe 
factory, a great iron beam from it pro- 
jecting into the churth, but thanks to 
the reverent restoration the Lady 
Chapel is now itself again. 
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ILSON’S: Certified Bacon 


helps you live up to that 


good old rule, “Keep cheer- 


ful till ten in the morning, ‘and the 
rest of the day takes care of itself.” 
Crisp and delicious, with an aroma 


which whets your morning appetite, 
this specially prepared bacon will 
add pleasure and nourishment to 


everyone’s breakfast. 


You can be sure of just the right 
proportion of fat and lean—and of the 
rich, mild flavor imparted by patient 
curing and smoking—because the 
Wilson. Certified label means these 


things when it appears on 


the whole piece or in’ convenient one 
pound cartons. Certified also signifies 
respect in the careand handling, such as 
vour mother used in the kitchen where 
she prepared good things for you. 


Ask vour dealer for Wilson 
Bacon, Ham and Lard. 


's Certified 
If he does 
not have them, we can supply him, 


choice 
porkers 
the de- 
bacon 
**Certi- 


From 
young 
comes 
licious 
a led 


Tenderness and 
flavor are assure: 
by in 
selecting agd pre- 
paring Wilson's 
Certified Wams. 


our care 


bacon in 


Pure. selected fat 
~—kettle rendered 
~-makes Wilson’ 
Certified Lard 
UNSUrpASSeE>] fon 
shortening and 
irting 


if you will send us his name. 


Send for this free 


“Wilson’s Meat Cookery,” an 


book 


authority 


on the economical purchase and use of 
meats, with splendid illustrations of the 
different cuts of meat, together with tested’ 
recipes—a strictly up-to-date book—will be 
sent you without charge if you write 


Wilson & Co., 


Dept. 145, Chicago. 
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land—Activ- 

1 Meat Trust are 
‘by the New 

. whien is appre- 

t may secure con- 
trade in Britain. 


reat situation is the, 


tt overnment to grant: 
mort. licen - aed and 
(Austral Limit un- 
) dominio ia terms. 
ection with the Armour dis- 
| All b remembered that this} 
hi . abe it 300,000 carcases in 
to r export but were unable 
at 
xd to fall in with govern- 
_ The House of Repre- 
i of the govern- 
“The Prime Minister, 
} now promised to sub- 
» question again to his 


tin a Po >) 
Pe ay, 
n the House of Represent- 
Ae ne the Prime Minister 
et i lest the business of 
" the sole competitor 
, should fall into the 
ye combine If that hap- 
would practically have 
whole meat trade of 
i febemters of the House 
kee — what the trust 
6 producers of New Zea- 
i a footing in the 
d be very little com- 
hat it could do if it se- 
ol of the retail trade in 
TZ The trust was trying 
‘the retail’ meat trade there 
inf , which was much 
in the people of New Zealand 
was growing. 

¢, Minister believes that the 
ucers of New Zea- 
fy control will not be’ 
( ithe farmers should become 
-and eager to protect 
; i - Mr. Massey urged 
lity, of setting up a special 
: after the marketing of 
~ products. This board 
ist ‘mostly of producers, 
two representatives of 
ment; and perhaps one or 
ess men, if thought neces- 
ae producers. This board 
i k after the handling of prod- 
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r good man.to push domin- 
in England, and report 
to day the actual position. 
had already been taken | 
‘results by the: dairy 

| wot the Dominion. 
ying to @ proposal that. New 
‘should. estabifsh.-retail. meat 
nd, the Prime Minister 
oy apg that plan 
that there were great. 
| the way. They would 
fac the competition of large 
rolling thousands of shops, 
| is would require a great or- 
. If the farmers should pro- 
the scheme for sending a 
e to safeguard their in- 
= the arashent would be pre- 

assist. 


> Quo Sought 
discussion of the marketing 
w Zealand’s meat came up in the 
1 Parliament at the same time 
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* new tariff, which strengthens 
ne rence to Britain, it was nat- 
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_the Prime Minister should 
to represent to the British 
the position in which New 
at trade had been placed 
com tion of South American 
he’ non-British countries. 
lasse: held out little hope that 
oe Parliament would impose 
-in a shape of a tax 6n food- 
smbers would recollect what 
i to Joseph Chamberlain 
he proposed that a tax should 
ic upon breadstuffs produced 


ime a 


Empire. He (Mr. 
taken up the question at 
the British Government 

8 ago. He did not know 
feeling was as strong now 

) then, but he thought that 
was very little chance of any- 
int nature of a prefereritial 
on A: might be done, how- 
Seve ew e a special arrange- 
oon » the British and the 
ents with rela- 

g freights, and it might 

S way to arrange re- 

on, New rey ‘meat. 

g to ta auenon in the House, 
r ared that the 

pat trust was operating in 
x the Dmpire and had 
New Zealand for sale 
United Kingdom. Something 
¢ at the next imperial 
ode ‘if he went to London 
se the question. and 
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j made before the 


3 of thondands af: deabay out “ot New 


daai\and products in London. © 
have practically the monop- 


oly. of the world’s beef market, and the 


butchers in England have to go to 
them because they are also dépendent 
upon them for mu The result is 
that the trusts pay Zealand pro- 


| ducers what they like.and then sell at 


their own price.” -As backing up this 


|) Statement the farmers’ president said 


that recently New Zealand ewe and 
wether mutton was bringing in Eng- 
land) 5d. to 544d. a pound, yet it was 
never retailed at less than’1s. a pound, 
and the English butchers complained 
that their profit was only 2d. per 
pound. 

Sir. Thomas Mackenzie, the distin- 
‘guished representative of. New Zea- 
land, did not mince words on his re- 
turn to New Zealand recently.” He 
Baid that he blamed the American 
trust for the: serious position of New 
Zealand meat on the English market. 
When it became known that Vestey 
Brothers were sending Australian and 
New Zealand meat overseas, the meat 
trust flooded the market with meat 
‘from the Argentine at cut prices. 

Sir Thomas explained that the meat 
trust had large financial resources and 
‘could buy with -very little opposition, 
except from Vesteys. If Vesteys and 
the trust combined, the amalgamation 
would be able to do pretty well what 
it liked with the market. At present 
there were developments taking place 
which, unless something remedial was 
done, would place New Zealand at the 
mercy of the combine. 

Two proposals had been mentioned 
for dealing -with the situation, ex- 
plained Sir Thomas Mackenzie. One 
Was that the government should as- 
sist New Zealand companies finan- 
cially, so that the latter would be able 
to purchase meat up to a reasonable 
figure or to make advances to farmers 
who wished to ship their own meat. 
The other plan was that of a British 
preferential tariff. He regretted the 
fact that such a step was unlikely. 
Britain should remember, however, 
that;in the event of war, it would not 
be in her interests to be dependent 
for her.meat supplies on a foreign 
country like South America, which 


during the late conflict. 


Situation in Australia 

. Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Australasian News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—“The pro- 
ducers of Australia must remember 
that they are confronted by the or- 
ganized opposition of what is perhaps 
the most powerful combine in the 
world,” said the Prime’ Minister, W. 
|M. Hughes, in thé House of Repre- 
sentatives recently. He was referring 
to the operations of the 
meat trust in thé English market. 

Following receipt of a circular sent 
to members of Parliament by the pas- 
toralists, seeking assistance in view 
of inevitable disaster unless steps 
were taken to overcome the position 
caused by’ the unprecedented accumu- 
lation of meat in Great Britain, Mr. 
Lister, of Victoria, asked the Prime 
Minister if he would consider the 
formation of a meat pool to allay the 
fears of those in the industry.’ 

Mr. Hughes Baid that, ‘Whilé'fin Eng- 
land recently, he had made: strong 
representations to the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to the’ Australian 
meat position. He had asked the Brit- 
ish Government to draw its navy and 
army supplies from Australia and to 
frame a preference policy which would 
give the dominions a real preference 
over competitors in the Argéntine and 
elsewhere. While Britian was most 
sympathetic there were difficulties in 
the way, including a great. carry-over 
of meat, widespread unemployment, 
and a falling market. The United States 
was only one-fourth.the distance that 
Australia was from London, and the 


able position than the Commonwealth. 


‘Meat Pool Impracticable 


. “No consideration has been given to 
any suggestion for creating a meat 
pool,” continued Mr. Hughes. “A very 
careful examination will, I think, 
show the impossibility of dealing with 
this question in such a way. There 
is the element of time and the carry- 
over meat which has to be consumed. 
Then we must endeavor to fight this 
opposition -in a businesslike way. 
When .I put forward a proposition, I 
am told that the producers can attend 
to the matter themselves, but they 
have not done so. It is no use fight- 
ing the national trust in any half- 
hearted way. The trust has a great 
hold upon England, and Mr. Jowett 
(the representative of pastoral inter- 
ests and a member of the House) 
knows what a hold they have over 
the distributing as well as the other 
branches of the trade. If a meat pool 
is sho to be possible, I will sup- 
port it heartily.” ° 

The Prime Minister later told a 
deputation representing the meat in- 
dustry in all the states that he had 
sent a cable message to the British 
Government emphasizing the’ condi- 
tions in the industry: He had pro- 
posed to Winston Churchill, in whose 
department the matter lay, that if the 
British Government would give a 
freight subsidy to the industry of a 
farthing a pound, the Commonwealth 
would find a similar amount, and the 
shipowners would be expected to do 
likewise. . 

In its representatiogis, which were. 
ember drop in 


Mf) freights, the deputation asked for 


| He val nero in) Britain; | 


}three things: preferential treatment 
isd the. imperial government for the 
and foodstuffs of the dominions; 


: definite participation of Australia and 


other. dominions in the contracts for 
the imperial navy and army. and pub- 
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was not too sympathetic toward her 


American } 


‘Scavenging Department 


not be the. dekeaicn of circumstances. 
Spasmodic. efforts to to create: markets, 
were not effective. 


“It must be realized at once,” said | . 
the Prime Minister, “that there can be| _ 


no chance whatever of capturing the 
organized markets of 
dom unless you are prepared to organ- 
ize yourselves and speak with ‘one 
mouthpiece. If the British Government 
did give you the benefit of a half-| 
penny or a penky a pound, the meat | 
trust could etill drive you out.’ What 
you want is systematic control and 
one central agency in England which 
can speak for Australia in England, 
in the markets of Britain,—our best 
overseas markets. Politics ought not 
to enter into this; it ought to be a 
national matter.” ot 

Australian pastoralists -have ar- 
ranged with Mr. Jowett, who will be 
visiting the United Kingdom and Amer- 
ica shortly, to investigate the whole 
position and see what can. be done. As 
yet there has been no suggestion. for 
cooperation between .. Australia and 
New Zealand, It i8 true ‘that their 
products are rivals on the London 
markets, but as against the meat trust 
their advantage might be to combine 
for retail marketing purposes. 


INQUIRY ORDERED 
IN ALEXANDRIA 


Government Commission Is Ap- 
pointed to ‘Look Into Charge 
of Gross Maladministration 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—Sin¢e its 
institution in 1890 the Alexandria 
municipality’s,history has not been ‘the 
happiest. Founded by Lord Cromer as 
a practical step in the most en- 
lightened town in Egypt toward self- 
government, the results of the experi- 
ment from that point of view are by 
no means conciusive. 

Alexandria is, with the exception 
perhaps of Port Said, Suez and Is- 
mailia, by far the most Europeanized 
town in Egypt, and on this account the. 
European interests are strongly repre- 
sented in the municipal council. Un- 
fortunately there appear to have been 
many international jealousies among | 
the city’s cosmopolitan population, and 
these have not tended to evolve a har- 
monious, disinterested policy among 
the councilors. 

Further, the municipality’s staff, re- 
cruited from the townspeople, is very 
mixed and comprises elements. which 
evidently necessitate very strict super- 
vision. Thus such flagrant irregulari- 
ties were brought to-Hght in 1903 and 
again' some three years later ‘that, 
through pressure in the press, the 
municipality had to apply to the gov- 
ernment for special. commissions of 
inquiry, and two director-generals had 
to resign. Although’ the government 
took great pains to insure that similar 
laxity should not reoccur, complaints 
of inefficiency and slack administra- 
tion of the city’s affairs have been 
many, and these appear to have been 
in many cases well founded. 


Government’'d akes a Hand 
Matters appeared to have.come to a 


head a féw months ago when serious 


of irregularities in the 


were made. 
The finding of a local committee of 
councilors appointed to inquire into 
the municipality’s affairs was so un- 
satisfactory’ as a whole-that the gov- 
ernment has been asked to appoint a 
special tommission to examine the 
position radically, so that a clean ‘ad- 
ministration may become possible. - 
While there is no doubt that the 


charges 


ited King- | 5: | PP, ee 
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CHANNEL TUNNEL IS; 


AGAIN PROJECTED 


ll 


the Fore the Century-Old |, 
Proposal for Link Between 
England and Petace , 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 

LONDON; England—That greatest 
of, all engineering projects. proposed 
or accomplished, the Channel Tunnel, 
has once again been very much on the 
tapis. 

The reasons for the sresent resusci- 
tation of the scheme, which was neces- 
sarily moribund during the. war, are 
the entente cordiale with France, the 
‘unprecedented unemployment, and the 
}pressing need for improyed trade fa- 
cilities. The estimated cost of the 
undertaking in 1856 was £6,800,000, 
and today the amount has increased 
to £32,000,000. 

The original idea for linking -up 
Great Britain with the mainland of! 
Europe goes back to the very early 
days of the nineteenth century, for it 
was in 1802 that a French engineer 
‘named Matthieu laid before the great 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who was then 
Consul, plans for the construction of 
the Channel Tunnel. The far-seeing 
future Emperor of the French was 
strongly in favor of the project: An/' 
interesting point in Mr. Matthieu’s 
plan was a scheme to obtain ventila- 
tion a lighting for the tunnel by 
means @f a shaft to the’surface of the 
sea half-way in its length. For this 
purpose it was proposed to utilize the 
Varne Sandbank, which. lies only 50 


feet deep. This bank was to be raised} . 


until it’ topped the surface and so 
obtain the desired air and light . 

Fresh trouble arising at this time 
between France and England termi- 
nated all further negotiations on. the 
subject, which was not seriously ‘re- 
vived until 1856, when a further 
scheme was launched by another 
Frenchman, Thomé de Gaumond. The 
|} plan was taken up in earnest on. both 
shores of the channel, on the English 
side of which Sir John! Hawkshaw 
made borings which showed that the 
cutting of the tunnel was technically 
This success led eventually, 
in 1873, to the promotion of a Channel 
Company. Things then went ahead, 
and a French company was formed on 
the acceptance of the plan by the 
French Parliament. A shaft‘ was. sunk 
on the European side at Sangatte, and 
matters looked very promising when, 
in spite of the strong backing of the 
great Mr. Gladstone, the English Par- 
liament scrapped the scheme and the 
invasion Scare. stalked abroad; and 
such was-the effect of the threat of 
possible military ,disadvantages that, 
to all intents and purposes, the mat- 
ter was definitely in abeyance until 
1914. The intervening years saw many 
spasmodic attempts to obtain official 
British sanction to carry out the pian, 
but all in vain. 


Tunnel Would Have Helped j in War 


The war demonstrated that, so far 
from the tunnel militating against the 
British, it would have been of incal- 
culable value to the Allies in their 
campaign against the central empires, 
and would have gone far in shortening 
the war, thus paying for the cost: of 
construction many times ‘over. It is 
easy to be wise after the event, but 
it certainly appears somewhat ironi- 
cal that the military experts who so 
soundly condemned the scheme on 


a0 


government . commissioners will do | strategic grounds should. have been 


their utmost, as did former commis- 
sions, to assure this end, it appears 


Argentine was also in a more favor-}tunlikely that any permanent improve- 


ment in local government cai be ex- 
perienced until the moral tone ofthe 
city as a whole has risen considerably.’ 
The Levantine unfortunately has not 
generally a high reputation for hon- 
esty, and a seaport in:the Orient is an 
amazing medley of nationalities and 
classes. This cosmopolitan character- 
istic of Alexandria is frequently ad- 
vanced as an excuse for its moral 
bankruptcy. ° 
The fact is, however, that in spite 
of the excellent education facilities 
offered by many schools in the city, 
ethical tfaining is so sadly deficient 
in most institutions that the young 
generation enters business with insuf- 


ficient moral stimulus to improve a' 


commercial code which adjudges a 
man merely stupid or careless when 
flagrant dishonesty is exposed. It is 
true that, mostly through the intro- 
duction of games, the.schoolboys of 
today experience a healthier atmos- 
phere, but the essentiality of straight 
dealing is generally insufficiently im- 
pressed upon them, as every one who 
has been connected with the business 
world: will bear out: The result is 
that, although Egypt may not appear 
superficially “the land of baksheesh,” 
this ill-savoring reputation’ has not 
yet been undermined, and radically 
the official and business life of Alex- 


andria, and of Egypt.for that matter, 


is still unsatisfactory. 
Strict Control Now Necessary 


Disclosures like those at ‘the mu- 
nicipality and the frequent suspension 
of government officials by councils pf 
discipline should turn public attention 
to this unhealthy state, rather than to 
certain individuals who happen: to be. 
implicated; but so far the moral sense. 
of the mass is insufficiently developed 
to wélcome an intimate self-examina- 
tion as regards its own deficiencies. 

At the present stage strict control 
by reliable officials is very necessary, 
but little ethical progress can be ex-' 


| | perienced until the fear of detection 
-}as'a deterrent gives place to a prac- 


tical comprehension of the “golden 
rule.” Were the sound common senseé 
of that rule better appreciated by those 


} directing schools, colleges, and busi- | 


ness 
could 
which out sweep 


paa. public offices, a 
with a flood. of | 


| clean-thinking the Augean stables of ||. 
their age-long \accumulation. of. bad 
‘habits. Then the constant oa cae | 


rence ot ‘such ee: would 


successfully inaugurated | 


wrong to such an extent that the very 
reverse of that which they prognésti- 
cated should proye to be the case. 

It is now hoped to raise the question 
in the House of Commons next session 
and to put the project to the vote. In 
this way a definite decision will at 
last Be obtained. It is felt in many 


quarters that the opposition to the, 


tunnel is mainly due to conservative 
prejudice, and’that. when and if the 


countries ever got on without the con- 
necting link, and how. they could ever 


project becomes an ‘accomplished fact 
the critics will wonder ‘how the two 


have seriously opposed a great and 
much-needed undertaking. 

During the long stretch of years 
when the scheme. has been exhaus- 
tively discussed from every point of 
‘view, it‘ was always the -strategic’ as- 
pect which won the day, and such well- 
‘qualified service men as Field Marshal 
Lord Wolseley and Admital the Hon. 
Sir E. R. Fremantle’ expressed 
adverse views. The opinion of the 
former has probably had more to do 
with the long postponement—for the 
tunnel] must surely be built in the end 
—than anything else, and the prestige 
arising from the rapid success of the 
operations in Egypt in ‘1882 greatly 
enhanced the value of his ‘opinion. As 
an instance of his great reputation it 
may be mentioned that before he was 
raised to the peerage he was Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, and a. phrase, “It’s 
ail Sir Garnet,” much current at the 
time, meant that “It’s quite all right!” 
Included in his. memorandum con- 
demning the Channel Tunnel, occurred 
the passage: 


Thought of Sur, rise Attack 

“The seizing of the tunnel by a 
coup de main js, in my opinion, a very | 
simple operation provided it be done 
without any previous warning or in- 
timation whatever. My contention is 


that, were a tunnel made; England as | 
a nation could be destroyed without 
any warning whatever, when. Europe 
was in a condition of profound peace. 
The whole plan of ‘successful .attack 
is based upon the assumption of its 
being carried out during a time of 
profound peace between England and 
France and whilst we were enjoying 
life in the security and unsuspicion 
of a fool’s paradise.” 
Among those opposed to the tunnel 
on strategic grounds were Gen. Sir 
Andrew Clarke, Gen. Sir. John Adye, 
and Gen. Sir William Butler, but as. 
stated, it-was Lord Wolseley who was 
responsible for the nonfulfillment of 
the great operation. Among other 
memoranda on the subject this.soldier 
wrote: “Depend upon it that the’char- 
ter of our isle was only granted to her 
so long as the guardian belt with 
which she was girdled remained. un- 
broken. Let her with her own willful. 
hands drive a rift through it, and who 
shall hear her cries and pity hér, when 
she falls captive to the stranger?” 

In the face of. these opinions of pos- 
sible overwhelming national disaster, 
enunciated by a great &and popular 


TREATY BACKED BY 
IRISH SENT IMENT 


Great Majority..of. People in the 
Country Had Already Effec- 


by Reason of Moral Support 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


DUBLIN, 
sion the Dail. might eventually take | 
with reference to the treaty, 
was néver any doubt about its ratifi- 
cation by the country... The party that 
has mattered most after the National 
Parliament was the “Irish Republican 
Army,’ and its position, as defined in 
its official organ, “An t-Oglach,” \was 
interesting. First and foremost it de- 


,»manded from the army a discipline not 


td be “impaired by political hdppen- 
ings.” The army has been the serv- 
ant of the people, it said, and would 
“obey .the. national will expressed by 
the chosen representatives of the peo- 
ple.” Whatever. that decision was to 
be the army would accept it, in the 
true. spirit of disciplined soldiers. It 
would not shrink from any risks it 
might be called upon to face, and 
personal views and feelings were not 


nation. 

This organ defined obedience to 
superior authorities as one of the first 
virtues of the soldier, and one of the 
sources of strength of the military 
organization. The officers and men of 
the army have been looked to for 
disciplined: obedience in jhe spirit 
which has been called the “volunteer 
spirit.” It maintained that the strength 
of the I. R. A. had lain in ‘its having 
acted “as an organized and disciplined 
whole, under a single authority, in 
support of the national. will, consti- 
tutiondlly expressed;’‘ and “that it 
would continue to ‘act as such. 
“An t-Oglach” concluded by saying 
that the Irish army would never “be 
a menace. to. the ‘peop’e of Ireland, 
put a defender of the rights and liber- 
ties of the whole natién. No political 
influences, no personal differences , be- 
tween officers or men “would be al- 
lewed now, any more than in. the past, 
to impair its discipline om efficiency.” 

From this definite assurance ema- 
nating from: such “an authoritative 
source, timid folk in the north’ and 


soldier, it is a matter for small wonder 
that the hand of the enthusiast was 
stayed and the project abandoned. 

Since Lord Wolse’*y pronounced his 
opinion, however, matters have under- 
gone a profound change, and the ad- 
vent of aeroplanes and airships have 
caused the shores of Britain no longer 
to be inviolete. The political situation, 
too, has undergone such a metamor- 
phosis that an invasion of. England by 
France is no longer considered within 
the yange of sdeartadie! politics. 


DR, NANSEN IN “WARSAW. 
Special to The Christian Sciertece Monitor 
from its European News Office 

WARSAW, Poland—Dr.. Fritdjof 
Nansen, the High Commissioner for 
Relief. Work in Russia, has arrived in 
Warsaw, and conferred with the .godv- 


ernment regarding the-. question of i. 


evacuation from Russia. It is probable 
that he will also meet representatives 
of the Jewish emigration organizations 
in order to discuss with them matters 
affecting the emigration from Soviet 
Russia. 


ma 


—— 


NATIONAL FOREST TREES FELLED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BELLINGHAM, .Washington—In the 
last calendar year timber was cut from 


-'the Washington national forest, which 


is one federak forest in this State, to 
the. amount of 21,725,000 board feet, 
by companies.that had. purchased tim- 
ber tracks. For this $35,328 was paid. 
Of this money one-quarter went to the 
county road and school fund,.10 per 
cent to the State for roads, and 65 per 
cent for forest maintenance. 


ait. 


elsewhere who heretofore doubted -the 
bona fides of this army were expected 
to take comfort.. 


Wonderful Victory for Ireland 
Another extremist publication en- 

titled the “Gael,” having pointed out 

what it considéred to be defects in the 


and wonderful victory for Ireland.” It 
deplored the lack of unanimity among 
‘the leaders, but said there would be 
no “sordid split” ‘and that “Irish Fre- 
land” could ‘not afford to’ lose the 
services. for one moment of Mr. de 
Valera, Arthur Griffith, Cathal-Brugha, 
Michael Collins, or Austin Stack. The 
infant, Free State, it continued, would 
need all their wise, counsel and. firm 
resolve “to keep it on the direct, road 
to ‘Irish Ireland.” — 

Lord Carson, speaking during the 
debate on the treaty in the House of 
Lords either inadvertently or other- 
wise misrepresented the “Irish; Re- 
publican Army{’ Taunting the gov- 
ernment. he said, “You have given 
these ‘peopte’'the power’ to have an 
army and to pay for it out of the taxes 
they collect. ..-. What do they want 
an army for unless it is to invade us?” 
Mr. Lloyd George had already ex- 
plained why an army was considered 
to be necessary to every country even 
where “no aggression was contem- 


plated. 
Sinn: Fein Friendly 


All ‘the world has recognized that 
Sinn Fein leaders have always ex- 
pressed friendship to ali their fellow 
‘countrymen, including Ulster, and it 
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E CITIES OF THE EAST 


Ireland — Whatever deci- ) of 


there| said, 


to interfere with its laganty to the}- 


treaty, pronounced it fo be a “great |, 


has been repeatedly asserted by the 
Irish Republican Army authorities that 
their army was raised for protection 
and not for the purpose of civil war. 
On the contrary, it has beet recalled, 
when Sir Edward Carson raised his 
army in 1911 to 1914 he boasted that 
one of its purposes was civil war, and 
talked of marching from Belfast to 
Cork if necessary. The other purpose 


tually . ° *Ratified” Agreement | was, of course, rebelliously to oppose 


the laws of Britain, to whith he pro- 
fessed loyalty. He has been quite 
'eonscious that it was his action that 
created the necessity to form the Irish 
volunteer force in Southern Jreland. 
Addressing the ladies’ grand council 
the Primrose League in London on 
May 22, 1914, Sir Edward Carson had 
“] am not sorry for the armed 
drilling of those who are opposed to 
me in Ireland. _I certainly have no 
right to complain of it; I started that 
with my own friends. I was told at 
the time that I was looking for revolu- 
tion, two and a half or three years 
ahead. I was very glad. I did not 
mind that. We are quite ready, and 
we mean to go on and be more ready.” 
Sureiy Lord Carson, it is the general 
opinion, should pbe the’ last to com- 
plain that what he was looking for 
did come. 
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RUSSIAN PROFESSORS’ 
CONGRESS AT PRAGUE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 
PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia — The 
Congress of Russian University Pro- 
fessors recently held in Prague has.» 
just closed its sitting and‘it may be 
said that it has fully realized its 
hopes. It has inqugurated a central 


organization, the Union of Russian 
Professors, which will sit at Prague. 
It has elaborated schemes.and drawn 
up suggestions and regulations with 
which the new organization will be 
guided. One of the most interesting 
plans is that which anticipated the 
creation in Prague of a Russian per- 
manent pedagogical institute whose 
aim it will be to help and train young 
learned Russians. 

This scheme is but a small. portion 0, 
of the work accomplished by the con-- 
gress. The organization cofmmission 
has succeeded in creating a central - 


-organ of the Russian universitarian 


groups which have established their. 
provincial offices in* 16 Europran 
states.. Furthermore, it may be said 
that it is without doubt. the earnest 
work af the commission that has 
brought about the decision of the gov- 
ernment of the Tzecho-Slovakian Re- 
public to authorize a furthér quota of 
500 Russian students, making a total 
of 1500 to remain upon its territery 
and entitle them to go through their 
studies in the superior icksiee eh 
vakian schools. 

The fact- that the congress of Rus- 
sian professors residing abroad has 
not forgotten its colleagues remaining 
in Russia, where they are living under 
difficult circumstances, and that it hag. 
paid so much attention to the ansist- . 
ance td’ be given to thdse eminent pre- 
tagonists: of Russian civilization and 
of mankind, deserves much cOmmen- 
dation. Undoubtedly its scheme to és- 
tablish relief commissions where they 
fare still needed’ will ‘have some ‘in- 
‘fluence upon the League of Nations 
and the Hoover organization, -{t-is 
therefore,- hoped that an institution 
so full of promise at ‘the outset will | 
be duly completed. . : 
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ae Sah MEK de 
d Chief Justice Testi- 
| t the Borstal Institu- 
. Are of Greatest Assist- 
dad pomtal Delinquents 


Tee Christian Science Monitor 
nite ‘Baropens N ews Office 
N, ier en — ibis events 
that the problem of the 
‘of young offenders is 
solved. In recent years 
ipavances have been made 
itarian direction in dealing 


itaw-breakers, and un-|. 


the: results, from every 
view, are incomparably. bet- 
‘the new system than under 
wt But escapes of boys and girls 
| institutions, not to men- 
worse events, have raised 
stion, “Does the newer method 
the side of laxity or severity?” 
me secretary, Mr. Shortt, who 
edly has,a genuine desire to 
te aon reform on sound hen. 
it his business to spend 
: what was for many years 
“ s convict prison, at Portland, 
‘a few months ago was 
into a Borstal institution. 
stated in The Christian, Science 
or of October 21, Borstal insti- 
; are intended to be “places in 
offendors may be given 
rial training and-other in- 
i be subjected to such 
’ and moral influences as 
to their reformation and 
on of crime.” There are 
se institutions in Eng- 
tal, Feltham, Canter- 
puth, Aylesbury (for 
nd. 
rat thee places is to get 
‘as circumstances permit 
. methods and prison at- 
oT ee id to sive the higher qual- 
th | inn the fullest oppor- 
al encouragement | for devel- 
ayrot good , plenty of ex- 
the teaching c ‘trades, fadcili- 
tT screation and study,-and a 
measure of freedom are pto- 
she, Borstal régime. Ris- 
a.m., the boys begin 
nf ee caste drill, fol- 
ds br eaeeet and “chapel.” 


Game es on Saturday 
wo} ian day consists of eight 
in building, carpentry, 
arm and other indus- 
being “to instille not 
sit of work but the love 


SR, Sg 


“on ymca 


on eutdoor games \ are 
ye daily menu consists of a 
cuit or a two-ounce roll and a 
of Rawiat of milk before physi- 
-in: the morning; bread 

» ontmnsl and cocoa for 

' meal of meat, 

Te ‘bread. at. midday,;. 

and cocoa at tea- 


“8 pint of porridge for } 


irir ; chief prison commis- 

* B. Ruggles ; Brise, re- 

8: “Th e high tone and character 
e iF rintending staff, untiring 
which they devote to 

, ite and technical edu- 
Pastantes; the healthy rivalry 
ate and competition, not only in 
ph oa dn the playground 


ae 


rivilege of the special 
> t part in games of foot- 
ponaoayy the great ‘care de- 

o the physical wellbeing and 

| s, and so forth— 
rience is daily showing that all 
a ir are having the effect of 
his downward career the 

1 often dangerous criminal, 
wetit ane necessity of special 
a ta deal with his case was 

|, by. public, opinion, only 
nticeship ‘in a succes- 

ort sentences for trivial 
‘in his early days, in order to 
for a into the ranks of 
Justice recently 

institutions are 

c eempeance to the lads 

i to th d may and often 

ive them; : o that the three 
rs, ch is ae term that is per- 
Beak in the absence of excep- 
ces, the right term, 
give the lad that chance 
— a shorter term does 


0 onbral Taken 
; oe v1 the Borstal system as a whole 
’ - | ‘working admirably, it 
be. ed that some of 
‘spirits will take advantage 
Seago which they are 
, Opportur es for escape are 
than under rigid 
Sahasiatine, e boys—and 
Ss them; but 
the system on this ground, 
‘t-sighted critics have 


| Casas. is manifestly absurd and 


y all the 
lich have attracted public attention 
d led to the home secretary’s in- 
y, have occurred at the latest addi- 
tions. It 

. "when Portland 

s fnto an estab- 
tor young offenders the 

h was not so complete as 

The. very first 

3 t on the banks of 
a eeu In @ building for- 


purposes, but 
annex of Chat- 


‘recent disorders, 


}imposed on Australian ships. 


instead of cells; a 


y afternoon is a. 


the gloomy walls of Portland. An- 
other serious defect is an insufficiency 
of playing fields. 

Mr. Shortt’s keen personal interest 
jin prison reform, especially the treat- 
ment of young offenders, will prob- 
ably lead to further developments and 
extensions of the Borstal system. One 
suggestion is that its control and ad- 
ministration should. be transferred 
from the prison authorities to the ed- 
ucation department. The whole ques- 
tion will come up for consideration in 
the next session of Parliament. 


TRADE RESTRICTED 
BY NAVIGATION ACT 


Question of Validity of Coastal 
Provisions’ May Be Brought 
Before Australian High Court 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ffom its Australasian News Office 

- HOBART, Tasmania—The restric- 
tions on trade caused by the operation 
of the coastal provisions of the Aus- 
tralian Navigation Act seem omy to 
result in another appeal to the Hi 
Court of Australia on constitutional 
and legal grounds. 

Recently: the High Court decided on 
appeal that the Commonwealth could 
not legislate for ships engaged in the 
internal trade ef a state, and the own- 
ers of a large number of river steam- 
ers in Tasmania and elsewhere were 
saved many “thousands of pounds 
through not having.to. alter their 
ships in accordance with the ideas 
and ideals laid down in the naviga- 
tion act. Under the coastal provisions 
no oversea steamer may carry inter- 
state passengers or cargo unless they 
make all sorts of structural altera- 
tions, and pay the same rate of wages, 
work the same hours, and comply with 
other equally onerous conditions as 
The 
oversea ships have found it impracti- 
cable to do this, and as the result of 
the P. & O. ard Orient mail steamers 

not being allowed to carry interstate 
passengers, it is doubtful whether 
they will come to Hobart as hitherto 
to load fruit for the United Kingdom. 


Alleged Breach of Constitution 


In: the casé of certain ports of 
Western Australia and of Thursday, 
Norfolk and Nauru Islands, the posi- 
tion threatened to become so desperate 
by the withdrawal of oversea ships 
that the Minister was compelled to 
exercise the power given in the Navi- 
gation Act and grant permits to these 
ships to trade without complying with 
the act. Similar exemptions have been 
asked for Tasmania and refused. This, 
it is contended, is a breach of the 
Constitution, which prohibits prefer- 
ential treatment being given to any 
state or part of a state above another. 
In addition counsel has advised the 
Hobart Marine Board that the Com- 


to delegate its power, as it has done, 
there being more regulations than 
there are clauses in the Navigation 


‘Act, and ‘also that the Commonwealth 


has. no power to legislate for British 
ships trading oversea. 

Under the imperial act enacting the 
Constitution it is provided that “the 
Commonwealth laws shall be in force 
on all British ships, the Queen’s ships 
of war excepted, whose first port of 
clearance and whose port of destina- 
tion are in the Commonwealth.” ‘ This, 
it is eqntended, can only apply to ships 
engaged in trading between states 
whose first port of clearance and 
whose port of destination are of course 
in the Commonwealth. The first port 
of clearance of oversea ships.is of 
course outside the Commonwealth, and 
their port of destination on outward 
voyages is also outside the Common- 
wealth, the Australian ports at which 
they call being merely ports of call, 
and not ports of destination. 

The Hobart Marine Board is taking 
steps to appeal to the High Court of 
Australia on the points raised. If the 
court declares the act ultra vires,.the 
Commonwealth will be liable to heavy 
damages from-the oversea shipping 
companies. 


Successful Appeal to High Court 


As far back as 1908 and 1909 the 
High Court ruled that the Common- 
wealth had no power to legislate for 
the internal trade of the state, but 
ignoring these rulings the government 
attempted to force the Navigation Act 
on the domestic shipping of a state 
with the result that another appeal, 
which succeeded, had to be made to the 
High Court. And the High Court has 
also twice ruled that arbitration ‘court 
awards could not be forced on certain 
ships because their first port of clear- 
ance and port of destination were not 
in the Commonwealth; but through 
the Navigation Act, it is sought’ to im- 
pose such awards on overseas ships 
if they engage in interstate trade. The' 
High Court has ruled that there can 
be only one first port of clearance in 
a continuous voyagé, and only one port 
of destination, meaning the. final port 
of destination. 

It is argued from these decisions 
that steamers like the P. & O..and 
Orient which leave London for Aus- 
tralia, and whose final port of desti- 
nation is Sydney, are at perfect lib- 
erty to pick up passengers as they 
have been daing on the Australian 
coast for Australian state capitals 
without coming under the act. On 
their homeward journey, their port 
of destination would be London. 
According to the imperial act above 
quoted, in order to come under Com- 
‘monwealth laws both their first port 
of clearance and port of destination 
must be in the Commonwealth. In- 
teresting developments are expected. 
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h| by foreigners of German goods. 


GOODS STILL GOING 
OUT OF GERMANY 


Many Shopkeepers, as a Pre- 
ventive, Now Refuse to Sell 
to Any but Germans—Swiss 
Retailers —<— Much Trade 


By special ssanteleliabisaiadlt of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany — Even the. im- 
provement in the German exchange 
and the reduced temptation offered to 
foreigners who think financially in 
terms of foreign money to make exten- 
sive purchases in Germany has not 
lessened the public outcry, which finds 
a vigorous echo in the press of all 
parties, against what has been loosely 
called the “buying up” of Germany. 


A little late, perhaps, the German 
Government is now adopting measures 
to prevent the wholesale exportation 
Rigid 
customs regulations are now in force, 
and shopkeepers themselves, either 
by the institution of special foreign- 
ers’ tax or through the limitation of 
goods sold to individuals, are taking 
part in the campaign against the ‘“‘buy- 
ing up” referred to. 

In several cases particularly ‘“na- 
tionally minded” German shopkeepers 
rigidly refuse to sell goods to foreign- 
ers. “No articles sold to foreigners” 
is the legend outside a shop in the 
Leipzigstrasse, one of Berlin’s chief 
business arteries. “Foreigners keep 
out” is the cruder notice affiixed out- 
side an establishment in Potsdam, 
whose’ proprietor, one fancies, thinks 
regretfully of the good old days when 
the Hohenzollerns ruled over Ger- 


owing to the ctvain from which shop 
assistants have suffered as a result 
of the rush, shops and stores have 
been compelled to extend the custom- 
ary midday pause from two to three 
hours. 

As a protection against this “buying 
up” by foreigners, the traders of the 
Saar territory have decided to intro- 
duce the following measures: (1) Ar- 
ticles will only be sold to people in 
possession of a police pass showing 
they are local residents. (2) Sale of 
large goods in large quantities is ab- 
solutely forbidden. In Kehl-on-Rhine, 
French and Alsatians throng the shops 
from early in the morning until late 
at night, and the complete “buying up” 
of this town was expected in the 
course of a few days. 


According to the official report of 
the Ministry of Commerce the buying 
up of the German towns near the 
Swiss frontier—owing to the high level 
at which the Swiss franc stands—has 
in effect been achieved. Hundreds of 
people from Basel have fiocked into 
Germany, traveling as far as Freiburg 
in order to get goods cheaply. The 
protests which Swiss shopkeepers 
have raised at their loss of customs 
have induced the Swiss customs au- 
thorities to exercise a more rigid con- 
trol at the frontiers, and it is expected 
that even when the German authorities 
are acquiescent in the matter it will 
be more difficult than hitherto to 
transport goods bought in Germany— 
even shoes and fur coats worn by their 
ee Switzerland. 


INDIA’S DEFENSES ON 
NORTHWEST FRONTIER 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ALLAHABAD, India — Much talk 
has been expended by Indian politi- 
cians on the question of the military 
defense of India along the northwest- 


many in general and in an especial 
sense over Potsdam. : 


Care in Granting of Visés 

A more effective way of checking 
the tendencies of foreigners to com- 
pete unfairly with the native pur- 
chaser is, of ‘course, to prevent the 
foreigner coming into Germany. In 
this respect a tightening up has cer- 
tainly to be recorded, for German mis- 
sions abroad have received instruc- 
tions to be*much more careful than 


hitherto in the granting of visés. 
Moreover, the renewal in Germany of 
visés granted abroad has ceased to be 
the mere formality it has hitherto 
been. Meanwhile the detailed reports 


ern frontier. This talk is often a 
prominent feature of orators who ar- 
gue gravely as to whether the true 
goal at which India should aim is 
self-government within the British 
Empire on dominion lines or complete 
independence. For this they recog- 
nize that time is essential and that 
for some time to come the British 
army is an essential factor, although 
they claim that far sooner than the 


ordinary Englishman is aware an In- 
dian Territorial Army Will be capable 
,of taking over the place of the present 
British-Indian Army. 


They can appreciate the need for 
defense along the | northwest fron- 


which have just reached the German 
Ministry of Commerce from the vari- 
our frontier towns show that the 
“buying up” operations have really 
been on a very big scale. The follow- 
ing official reports are worth repro- 
ducing. 

“Flensburg—‘‘Danes are flocking into 
the town to buy up clothes, shoes, 
carpets, furniture, and luxury articles 
generally: Trains’ and steamers have 
gone north for weeks past. laden 
with German goods. In goods trains 
scores of agricultural machjnes which 
are much too expensive for the purse 
of the German populations have been 
transported to Denmark. Shops’ and 
stores are crowded daily with Danes, 
much to the irritation of the local 
population. Never has Danish been 
so much spoken in Flensburg as now. 
In a shop where he bought shoes, a 
Dane told the shopkeeper not to 
trouble to give him change—a matter 
of over a hundred marks—as the 
shoes were already too cheap. The 
invasion of Flensburg is expected to 
cease in the next few days simply be- 
cause the ‘buying up’ of the town 
is at hand.” 

Cologne—“The depreciation of the 
German exchange has resulted in the 
invasion of the town by thousands of 
foreigners who are buying up all 
goods on sale, not necessarily because 
they are in need of them, but because 
those goods, when purchased with 
foreign money, are absurdly chéap. 
Everything from .a_ locomotive to 
a mousetrap is being purchased by 
foreigners. Apart from ordinary ar- 
ticles of everyday use, jewelry, furni- 
ture, musical instryments, and clocks 
are the goods most sought for. The 
Chief President of the Rhine Province 
has just issued a decree in which the 
sale of goods in retail shops to for- 
eigners is forbidden.” 


Thousands of Foreign Purchasers 
If in Cologne\ the Dutch, Belgians, 
French, and English predominate, in 
the southwest the French and Luxem-‘' 
bourgers figure mostly in this “buying 
up” of Germany. Unfortunately the 
purchasers have invaded the German 
towns—Saarbruecken may be men- 
tioned as an example—not in small 
groups but in thousands. So much so, 
indeed, that the railways are unable 
to cope with the traffic alike in pas- 
sengers and goods which this invasion 


tier because they realize that from 
‘time immemorial, certainly from 
that of Alexander the Great, India 
has been subject to countless inva- 
sions of the most disastrous nature 
from that direction. But of the 
meaning of sea power and of naval 
defense they have not the slight- 
est idea. It is never for one singie 
moment mentioned in any of their 
speeches and the. very small vote 
for the Royal Indian Marine which 
is tacked as a schedule to _ the 
military budget is passed without com- 
ment. Yet the only time that India 
was invaded or, perhaps, it were bet- 
ter to say occupied by a real sea- 
faring power she has never been czble 
to throw off the invaders. The 
British Navy guards India from at- 
tack from any European power and 
although the British naval forces in 
the East and the Pacific are compara- 
tively small compared with what they 
‘were 20 years ago, yet it is the Brit- 
ish Navy coupled with the exceeding- 
ly important fact that the greatest 
military and naval power of:the Far 
East is an ally of Britain which at 
present saves India. To this factor 
the average Ihfdian politician never 
seems to give a thought. Supposing. 
however, the inconceivable happened 
and India violently or peaceably 
withdrew or was allowed to withdraw 
from the British Empire, will it be 
believed that India will not very 
swiftly fall a prey to the ambitions 
of the Far East? 


India, although she understands 
something of the terminology of mil- 
itary matters, has not appreciated the 
fact that Japan, who she is never 
tired of quoting as an Eastern nation 
which has exhibited the most remark- 
able quality of assimilating and apply- 
ing. Western methods of government, 
has appreciated what India has not, 
that adequate defense is an essential 
condition of progress. While India 
orators are apt to grudge every penny 
spent on defense, the Japanese have 
spent no less than 33 per cent of her 
revenue on the naval budget alone. 
Mahatma Gandhi cries Back to the 
spinning wheel (charkha). This has 
no place in the Japanese philosophy 
except to the extent that Japan knows 
that charkha stands for cotton ‘and 
that cotton is one of her principal 
needs. No sentimental regard for 
cotton would prevent her seizing it 


has occasioned. In Saarbruecken, 


where she could if she so desired. 
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| tial supply of power 


‘the production of electricity. 


GREAT ELECTRICITY 
‘STATION IN FRANCE 


Central de Genevilliers, in Course 
of Erection Near Paris, Will 
Be, It Is Said, Most Powerful 
Station in the World 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
ice Science Monitor 

PARIS. France—What is described 
as the Jargest and most powerful elec- 
tricity station in the world is being 
erected in France. Hitherto Germany 
and America have been the foremost 
countries in the production of electric 
energy; but the French claim, appar- 
ently with considerable justification, 
that the station which.is in course of 
erection at the gates of Paris, at Gene- 
villiers, surpasses anything that, has 
hitherto been done in this line. 


The new Central de Genevilliers, as 
it is called, is on the left bank of the 
Seine, opposite Argenteuil, about three 
miles northwest of the capital. It 
occupies a space of 28 acres. Its 
equipment at first will comprise five 
unities of production (turbo-alterna- 
tors) of 40,000 kilowatts each. The' 
total power is therefore 200,000 kilo- | 
watts. But this is not all. Later; 
three other electricity producers will | 


pylons. The Paris-Corbeil-Orléans 
line is established in concert with the 
Orléans railroad to join up the hydro- 
electric station of Eguzon on the 
Creuse with the electric network of 
the union. 

Further arrangements are being 
made to permit of the centralization 
at Genevilliers of hydro-electric 
energy transported from great dis- 


UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADOR TO 
LEAVE BELGIUM 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


BRUSSELS, Belgium — Already on 


tances, such as the Rhone, the Rhine, | several occasions the foreign press 


and the Massif Central. Therefore the 
Genevilliers station will not only pro- | 


tion of the tremendous currents pro- | 


_has prematurely announced that 


duce but will be the distributing sta-| | Brand Whitlock was leaving Brussels 


,and abandoning the diplomatic post 


duced by the large French rivers and| has occupied for so many years 


by the waterfalls of Auvergne. 


A Model Factory 


How far is the project realized? | ,; 
' merited from Belgium many marks of 


| gratitude. 


It is about 18 months since the work 


with such distinction. 
| however, 
_gians unanimously regret it. 


This news is, 
now correct and the Bel- 


The United States Ambassador has 


During the first year of 


was begun, and it is now sufficiently | ‘the war he felt all the anxiety and 


advanced to enable the authorities to. 


distress which surrounded him here 


declare that the first unity of 40,000! He devoted himself without a moment 


kilowatts will be available from Feb- 
ruary onward and the other four 
unities from May onward. Great in- 


with 
credited with a mission of humanity 


of rest to the task of organizing the 
relief of the country. He fulfilled it 
tact. conscious of being ac- 


terest is being displayed in this con-! and justice. 


struction. The other 


day the first | 


Mr. Brand Whitlock was also the 


international conference of electricity | first to take notice of the distress of 
producers was held and the delegates!the population of Northern France. 


expressed their desire to visit this} During 


establishment. There were 50 dele- | 
gates belonging to 13 countries. Some | 
of them came from America and| 
others from Japan and China. The’ 


administrator of the union is Ernest | 
Mercier and he took round this body | 


the occupation and _ before 
America joined the Allies in the war 
Mr. Whitlock saved more than one 
| Belgian condemned to death by the 
German authorities. 

The American Ambassador is a man 
of letters and also an artist. His book 


be added, which will carry the poten-; °f experts, who represent the most im-| js full of observations, and pathetic 


to 320,000 kilo- 
watts. 

It is pointed out here in order to 
make manifest what these two figures 
mean that the two factories which 
assure the electric: lighting and the 
distribution of motor force in the 
whole of Paris—the factories at Saint- 
Ouen and at Les Moulineaux—only 
develop together 130,000 kilowatts. 
Whatever may be the truth about the 
French claims of absolute predom- 
inance for this immense plant, it is 
therefore clear that a really formid- 
able works is being put up. 


, | 
Distribution Station as Well | 


This is an experiment in production 
on a tremendous scale. The greater 
the scale the more economic becomes 
A group 
called the Union q@’Electricité was con- 
stituted in 1919 by the fusion of the 
different companies which operate in 
the Parisian suburbs. Its object was 
to organize in common the distribu- 
tion of electric energy. From this 
central factory of Genevilliers will be 
distributed the current to the various 
stations in the sectors outside Paris 
which have come into the union. At 
Vitry there is to be a factory capable 
of producing 80,000 kilowatts intended 
to come to the rescue should any sud- 
den difficulties arise at Genevilliers. 

For the distribution there will be 
from 65 to 70 miles of subterranean 
cables running round Paris and carry- 
ing 60,000 volts. There will be aerial 
lines extending over 150 miles as far 
as Orléans and Mantes. The line be- 
tween Paris and Creil is established. 
It is a double line of 60,000 volts in 
aluminium wire erected on’ reeuforced 
concrete posts and great. metallic! 


portant countries of the world. 


reflections, and is written in the same 


The chief building is 75 feet high, 70 | ‘vigorous spirit he displayed in the 


feet broad, and 450 feet long. There | 
are the machines. It has been neces- | 
sary, 
sions of themachines, to transport them 
in parts and to put them together on 
the spot. It is remarked that owing to 
the enormous concentration of power 
it has been judged advisable to sepa- 
rate completely each turbo-alternator 


with its dependent machinery from the | 


others. There are 25 steam generators, 


and the number can be carried to 33. | 
'No fewer than 60,000 tons of coal can 


be deposited here. There is a special 
quay to which the railroad lines lead. 
The installation is completed by a 
great variety of other constructions 
such as_ laboratories, workshops, 
offices. This is regarded as a model 
factory, and the French engineers are 
proud of it as a triumph of French 
engineering and electrical science. 


AMERICAN SHIPMENTS 
IN SIBERIA TO BE SOLD 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Customs authorities at Vladivostok 
have decided to sell at auction all im- 
ported goods, including quantities of 
American merchandise which have 
been held at the customs house for 
over one year, according to a cable 
message received by the commerce de- 
partment from trade commissioner 
Carl J. Mayer, at Vladivostok. 

It is understood, Mr. Mayer said, that 
considerable quantities of American 
goods shipped to Siberia some time ago 


are still being held at Vladivostok, ow- | 


ing to the removal of the consignee or | 
his inability to take delivery. 


owing to the exceptional dimen- | 


| days he spent in Belgium during the 
German occupation. Mr. Whitlock is 
now preparing a volume of souvenirs 
relative to his exile at the Havre and 
to the last years of the war. 

The touching ceremony which took 
place a little over two years ago at 
the Senate in Brussels, in the-course 


of which the gratitude of the Belgian 
nation to the protecting ministers of 
| Belgium under the occupation was ex-. 
pressed, is still fresh in one’s mem- 
ory. The American Ambassador and 
Mrs. Whitlock have always been re- 
garded in Brussels with very deep 
friendship- and affection. Their affa- 
bility has always been noted and their 
charm appreciated. 


AMERICAN NOTE TO 
CHILE AND PERU SEEKS 
END OF CONTROVERSY 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—(By the Associated Press)—The 
American Government has intervened 
in the controversy between Chile and 
Peru involving the executive of the 
Treaty of Ancon, inviting the two 
South American governments to send 
plenipotentiaries to Washington for a 
conference. 

The invitations, it was said yester- 
day at the State Department, were 
forwarded to the foreign ministers of 
Chile and Peru several days ago in 
ithe name of President Harding. The 
text of the invitations, it was stated, 
would be made public as soon as it 
had been learned that they had been 
| received in Santiago and Lima. 
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~ HEARING ON PETITION 


OF TRUSTEES TO RESIGN 


—— 


~~ Q. Has this anything to do with 


re the three months’ payment which we 


were talking about the other day? 
A. Yes, sir; all this has to do with 
the three months’ pay: but, if the 
Court please, at one time there was 
a walk-out, and when I was reading 


is] my testimony the other day I found 


2 4 
, Jan. 18, 1922. 
Resumed 
’ Continued. 

Dene) I asked you on 
ts, if you would pro- 
E wente of the various | 
at the San Fran-| 
t entered into the gross 
gave us. Have. you 

: ? A. Just a moment, 
here an inventory of} 
fixtures at the branch 
t December Ast, 1921, giv- 
inventory of the furniture, fix- 
ue . of the San Fran- 
>acifi “Coast Depot, and all 
tem s. enter into~ that general 


rs 


oo 


: this inventory which you) 
r handed ‘me show the. cost 
Pieces; of equipmént? 


ont. information from 
ian. le? A. None 
fw of at this.moment. If we 
i. we. could. figure all 
. Dane, but we haven't had 


it. 
get it before the close 
_A. We shall endeavor 


og 


ohm te 


at 


offer this in- 


one Al “ as of Decem- 
A. Yes. 

op Mindi Depot, 
Exhibit 23.) 


das a distributing point 
on the pectic Coast? 


at’ the purpose of ge x 
in Francisco depot? Yes. 
day you spoke at a Miss 
0 you thought was in the 
oO or" rs now. Was 
who left the Publishing Soci- 
e who was discharged? A. 

‘ion of both. 
if , will you explain that just} 
' Practically all the other 
sin the department, I think 
Imost no exception, had 
phe ‘gone to find out what 
n was when I learned they 
nd when-I came to Miss 
1 said, “Are you going to 
us, Miss McDonald?” She 
ines seat and looked at me 
se, and said, “I don’t know 
I will stick or not.” And I 
r all these years of working 
Ps ublishing Howse, - and .your 
mae exclusively to our 
= rks, it seems vag tp Feed 
able to er- 
am ha ee ak <0) ane he pie te I am 
| nen, with this department.” 
ia fell, I cannot answer it.” 
: I will answer it for 
; the thing to do would be 
mu te > £0 under those conditions.” 
charge know whether that 
f large or not? A.. It is just 
veg to be 20% | 
care to. characterize 
se or resignation? A. 
She may assume it is a 


RT. Well, I don’t think 
take any more time on that. 
NE. No, I won't take any 
on it, 

, Mr. Watts, Miss Bartlett 
accountant? A. Yes, sir. 
d following her Miss Hamil- 

vabaet accountant, at. least 
following her?..A.. Yes. 
Prd true that the trouble in 
ing department arose with 

of Miss Bartlett? A. 

t ull; at least, I never knew that 
ha w any trouble over her dis- 


pe 


You 
7 oe 
LF 7 
pillage oT 
¢ Ww. 


aS ; 


ye 


spoke in your testimony 
, regard to the payments of 
1 ’ salary, of precedents 
"been established, as I un- 
is Fou. in the Publishing House. 
as to whether or 
omens with respect to 

on were precedents 

ed when employees were dis- 

d, or whether they were prec- 
€ ished upon voluntary res- 
ns of employees? A. It was 
bation, where tlie situa- 

Ls "presented to the employees, 
oot mutually arranged that 
bould leave, and in some in- 
avy iey were allowed to resign 


resign. 
*t it true that as a Inatter of 
the department the com- 
“te paid to employees. who 
rged in the form of giving 
and a certain amount of 
r discharge? A. Yes; 
—. the employee 


neem resigned after the 

eo? A. No; they were asked 
n i ) some instances. 

ie you with you the voucher 

r the $2500 which you 

fees, and may I 

e more? A. Yes. I must 


11 ITH ZING ) 6 Exhibit * 18, I 
akong marked as an ex- 
, (Exhibit 18 pro- 


, hand ‘the balance 
30, 19217 | 


ain 5 would tike 
_ reference to 
t extra ‘salary. 
oy sony cw 
tre lary was at a time 


Di + > TRS - who. re- 

= ignec > ll went out | 
fe Goan) “ie tat 
Sa 


God 
et 
aft 
Gi 


oud ‘that aot A. 


I ‘had probably involved the whole 
situation by referring to an incident 
in a previous walk-out and had not 
‘|cleared it, showing that that had 
nothing to do with this instance. I 
was only illustrating to Mr. Dane 
that the previous experience had 
taught me that on this occasion I 
wanted to hold the organization to- 
gether; that none of these people 
had actually left the employ; that 
‘all of them have offered, and I have 
received their written resignations, 
but the resignation was received and 
the check for three months was given 
‘with the understanding that they 
would continue in their positions, and 
they would continue there until their 
successors were appointed, and they 
would continue under the’ new man- 
agement if mutually satisfactory to 
both parties for eriod of three 
months if need be, or longer if it was 
mutually satisfactory to both sides, in 
order to keep the organization going. 


Q. I think pérhaps my misappre- 
hension about it was due to the fact 
that you spoke of ‘having received 
their resignations. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Nobody actually did resign ‘and | 
leave ‘the employ of the company? 
A. No, sir; not one person. Oh, yes, 
there were two people who resigned 
and left the office, but that is all. 

Q;> (By Mr. Dane) These 23 people 
have, since they received their three 
months’ pay, been receiving their regu- 
lar pay in addition to that? A. Yes. 
-Q. And are there now in the So- 
ciety? <A. Yes. 

Q. I want to direct your attention, 
Mr.. Watts, to the balance sheet as 
of Nov. 30, 1921, to fixed assets, $624,- 
541.87, and ask you whether or not 
that amount has appeared upon the 
books of account of the Publishing 
Society as fixed assets since the 
change in the accounting was made 
by Barrow, Wade & Guthrie in 1919 
or 1920? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. That precise 


figure, or one substantially the same? 


Mr. DANE. Well, this question re- 
lates to that figure. A. I don’t know 
whether that figure appears in that 
way on the books or not. I assume 
it does. I haven't looked at the book 
figure. 

Q. Isn't it ‘true that whether or 
‘not this‘ precise amount ‘appears as 
fixed assets ‘since the ‘change ‘was 
madé in 1919, a substantially similar 
amount appears in every balance sheet 
as fixed assets since the change was 
made in 1919? A. Yes, substantially. 

Q. Now, during the period of time 
during which you have been business 
manager or had knowledge of the ac- 
counts of the Society, which I under- 
Stand is substantially ten years, or 
perhaps more than that-—- A, No, I 
have really only had kndwiedge of 
them since I oe been business man- 
ager, since 1917... /s» 

Q. Well, since 1917, up to the time 
Shis change was made, wads there any 
such item on the books of account or 
on the balance sheet as fixed assets as 
this $624,541.87? . A.- I: don’t know 
positively, but I feel quite sure that no 
such item appeared. © — 

Q. And isn’t it true that all that 
mgt or having any relation whatever 

to it, with that kind of an item, during 
the ten years preceding the time when 
this change was made, was an item of 
original trust fund, or substantially 
$18,000? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. If your Honor 
please, he just testified he did not 
know since 1917. 

Q. Well, confine your answers 3 to the 
period ofywhich you have knowledge. 
Isn’t it true that there was no item 
having any relation to this fixed asset 
item up*to the time the change was 
made, except an item of original trust 
fund of about $18,000? 

The COURT. I think that has al- 
ready been’ testified to. You mean a 
charge to capital? 

Mr. DANE. As the capital account. 
I want to be sure that that appears. 

The COURT. ‘$18,800 and some dol- 
lars was always charged to capital, as 
I understand it, up to the time they 
made this change on the recommeunda- 
tion of the expert accountants. 

Mr. DANE. Well, that is my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Except that 
Harvey Chase made euch a charge in 
his last account. 

The COURT. Oh, yes. 

Q. But not the charge that appears 
on your balance sheet now? A. Not 
so much. 

Q. Not so much, A. This figure 
was $281,000, as I remember it, and 
this is some $600,000. . 

.Q. Now, I have one or two ques- 
tions, Mr. Watts, in regard to the 
check of $2500 and the voucher that 
accompanied it. That check was paid, 
wasn’t it, on the 30th of November, 
1921? <A. I think not; it may have 
been. Yes, I think it was. 

Q. It was paid on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1921? A. Yes. 

Q. That was before the Auditors 
for the Directors went in and started 
their audit in the Publishing Society, 
wasn't it? A: I think they began be- 
j | fore Novemberes0 but I may be mis- 
taken about that. 

.Q. Well, do.you know, then, just 
when they dia start? A. I don’t 
know the date that they started. 

Q. But in any event the check was 
71 weld on the last day of November? 
A. IT assume it was. 


Gi He te 00 aieuibed. tent itt A.|. 


1| The bank stamp shows that. 

Q. ‘Now, you admitted on Monday 
that the words on the end of this au- 
thorization of the Board of Trustees 
|for the payment of this check, “and 
other legal services,” had been added 
to that authorization after it was 
written out originally, didn't you? A. 
I think that is true. | 

_Q. How long after the original au- 


n had been wenien: were the 


words “and other legal werligiee” 
added to it? A. I think immediately. 

*Q. What do you mean by immedi- 
ately? A. Oh, within an hour or s0, 
I don’t know just the time, I am not 
absolutely sure of that. 


Q. Were you present when those. 


words were put on there? A. No,,. sir. 


Q. Where were they written on? 
A. In-the Trustees’ office, by Miss 
Farr. 

Q. By Miss Farr? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who directed her, do you know, 
to put those words on? A. I was in- 


formed that Mr. Eustace had directed 


it. 


Q. Had you talked with Mr. Eu- 
stace about the form of authorization 
that should accompany your check? 
A. No, sir. / 

Q. Before the check was issued? A. 
No, sir; I think not. 

Q. 
before you accepted the check? A. I 
talked with him about the $2500 fee 
at some period there, but whether it 
was contemporaneously with that au- 
thorization or not I do not recall ex- 
actly. Mr. Eustace will tell you the 
sequence. 

Q. Weren’t those words “and other 
legal services” added to that voucher 
after these hearings began? A. Not 
at all. It was all done before the 
check was ever received by me. 

Q. You are positive of that? 
Absolutely sure of it. 

®. On reflection, you say that those 
words were added to that authoriza- 
tion before that check was issued to 
you? A. Not upon refiection—I know 
that is true. 

Q. And you know that those words 
were on that voucher when that check 
was cashed by you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Watts, isn’t it a fact 
that after this hearing began last 
Thursday and you testified that you 
had never performed any services as 
counsel in the case of Eustace v. 
Dickey, and recalling the testimony 
that you gave before the Master in the 
summer of 1919, to. the effect that you 
had never acted as counsel in the case 
of Eustace vy. Dickey, you saw the 
position that you would be in if you 
accepted this check with this authori- 
zation, which authorized the payment 
of the check for legal services in con- 
nection with Eustace v. Dickey, and 
that this voucher accompanying the 
check was thereafter made to conform 
with the :ituation as you testified on 
Monday? A: No, your statement is 
not true. 

Q.. It is not true? 

‘Mr. WITHINGTON. Mr. Dane, you 
put in that check and read the testi- 
mony within five minutes - of éach 
other, and the change would there- 
fore have to have been made right in 
this court room. 

Q. You testified on Thursday, didn't 
you, Mr. Watts, about receiving this 
check? A. Yes. 

Q. The fact is that you ‘received it? 
A. res. I should like to—” 


A. 


‘Now,’ Thursday of last week—: 
oy shoutd like to explain my answer |. 


wins I said No. | 

Q. Now, just a moment. A. Well, 
I want to explain my answer. 

Q. I will give you an opportunity. 
On Thursday when these hearings be- 
gan you testified’ about ‘receiving 
this $2500? <A. Yes, Sir. . 

Q. Now, on Thursday when you 
gave that testimony you did not have 
this check here, did you A. I don’t 
know, Mr. Dane. No. 

Q. And you didn’t have this voucher 
in court on that day, did you? A. No, 
—yes, I think we had the voucher. 

Q.: Weren’t you asked to produce 
the check and voucher for that pay- 
ment on Thursday and didn’t you say 
you didn’t have it here? A. Yes; but 
we had to dig up the checks, such 
great quantities of checks. 

Q. I don’t care what you had to dig 
up. A. Well, we didn’t ‘have the 
check, and, as I understand it, we did 
have the voucher. 

Q. You had the voucher here? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Weren’t you asked to produce 
the voucher on’ Thursday? A. I think 
not; may be I was. 

Q. Will you consult with some of 
your assistants and find out whether 
this voucher and this check were in 
court on Thursday when I asked you 
to produce them? A. Miss Farr ex- 
plains that the papers you have in 
your hand, other than the check, we 
had in the court room; when you 
asked for the voucher it was that she 
didn’t understand it, or something, 
there was some complication on the 
question of the voucher; but she had 
those papers which you have in your 
left hand with her here that day, but 
we didn’t have the check. Personally 
I don’t know whether we had it or not. 

Q. In response to any demand that 
was made 6n Thursday the authoriza- 
tion on this blue slip was not pro- 
duced, was it? A. If it was asked for 
and‘I didn’t produce it it was not pro- 
duced. I don’t remember. 

Q. Well, you remember it was not 
produced on Thursday? A. I assume 
you are right but I don’t remember it 
of my own recollection. 

Q. Do you know whether this check, 
paid on November 30, 1921, was in- 
cluded in your report or account 
from the bank showing checks paid, 
that came to you on the ist of Decem- 
ber?. A. No, I don’t know of.my.own 
knowledge. : 

Q. Where were this voucher, check, 
and Trustees’ authorization kept after 
the check was paler. A. In the. ac- 
counting department. ~ : 

Q. In whose custody? A. Miss 
Urquhart’s, tlie chief accountant. 

Q. And was.it there from the time 
the check: was returned from. the 
bank? A. Oh, yes, unless Miss Farr 
brought it with her that day we: came 
down. 

Q. Did you see see the check « or: the 
voucher or blve slip authorizing its 
payment after this chck came. mack 
from the bank paid? A. No, sir. 

Q.. Did Mr. Hall, who started, ‘the 
audit.of your books on behalf of the 
Directors, ask you for this check and 
the voucher? sha POS aoe a ay 


Did you talk with him about it| 


- 


Q. Did you have any talk with Hall 
in regard to it? A. Never a word. 


Q. Who furnished the checks and 
vouchers and papérs that Mr. -Hall 
called for when he made the audit of 
the Publishing House? A. Personally 
I don’t know, excepting that I turned 
him over to Miss Urquhart and Mr. 
Buntzler, the chief and assistant ac- 
countants, and they took care of him. 
I gave him an office and asked oCta- 
sionally if he was getting along, and 
if there was anything he wanted. He 
said he was doing very nicely, he 
never’ asked me for anything. 


Q. Mr. Watts, do you regard The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, as 
the sole financial beneficiary under 
the Trust under which you are con- 
ducting the business? A.. Mr. Dane, 
may I explain that blue slip? { don’t 
like the inference that you have left 
and you said I might explain it? 

Q. Yes, you may explain it; you 
may say anything you wish in ex- 
planation of this blue slip, Mr. Watts. 
A. The Trustees told me that they 
wanted to recognize the legal services 
that I had given to the Publishing 
House, and said that they had voted— 

Q. Pardon me; I didn’t mean to say 
that I wanted you to go over the 
conversation that you have already 
testified to. A. Well, I want to tell 
you everything with relation to the 
blue slip. They told me that they 
wanted to recognize that service and 
pay me $2500. Some time a little bit 
later the secretary of the Board of 
Trustees brought that blue slip down 
to me. A little bit later on at some 
point, I don’t know the exact moment, 
Mr. Harvey and Mr. Eustace were 
together, and I said, “I am very glad 
to get the $2500; I feel that it is 
entirely right, but,” I said, “do you 
gentlemen understand that no part of 
this $2500 is for any legal service in 
this Eustace v. Dickey case?’ I said, 
“Everybody in the Publishing House 
has kept out of taking sides on this 
thing and I do not want. any com- 
pensation to me on the basis of legal 
services.” Some time a-little later 
on, within I should say an hour or 
fifteen minutes, it was shortly there- 
after, Miss Farr brought that thing 
down to me and said, “Is this satis- 
factory?” And I said, “I suppose it 
: - right.” That was all there was 
0 i | 

Q. Now, when Miss Farr br ought it 
down to you the words “and other le- 
ors services” were on there? “A. Ye 
sir. 

Q. .Did you ever see it before the 
words “and other legal services” nad 
been added? A. Yes. 

Q. You ‘saw it at the ne. they 
talked with you, as you said, and you 
said that you didn’t want to receive 
any pay for services in connection 


with Eustace y. Dickey? A. Yes, sir: 


Q. Now, what I want to get is a di- 
rect answer from you, Mr. Watts, as 
to whether or not the words “and 
other legal services” were not. put on 
to that authorization after the check 
had been paid? A. They were not. 

Q. That is all. Now, to come back 
to the question that I don’t believe 
you answered—whether you regard 
The First-Church of Christ Scientist, 
as the sole financial beneficiary of the 
Trust under which you have been. op- 
erating? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I don’t know 
that I object to his giving his opinion, 
but will it help us any? 

The COURT. I suppose that. ques- 
tion calls for his opinion as a matter 
of law as to the proper construction 
of this Trust, doesn’t it? 


Mr. DANE. Well, not quite. As to 


jhow he regards the situation, as per- 


haps bearing upon his attitude, per- 
haps upon his bias or prejudice, per- 
haps upon his duty, if he regarded it 
as the sole financial beneficiary. 

The COURT. The question has not 
been objected to.. I don’t .see how it 


has any bearing or how it is compe-| 


tent, but there seems to be no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. DANE. Do you object to it? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. If you want to 
press it, no. 

Q. Would you answer it? 
think it is. 

Q. Have you been during any of 
the period during which you have 
acted as business manager of the So- 
ciety unfriendly to the form of govern- 
ment of that Church? A. No. 

Q. Have you expressed any un- 
friendliness or criticism of the form 
of government of that Church during 
the time in controversy here? A. No, 
not to the form of government. . 

Q. Haven’t you, Mr. Watts, within 
a week characterized in a letter the 
Board of Directors, established by the 
government of that Church, by Mrs. 
Eddy, as an ecclesiastical hierarchy? 
A. No, not as established by Mrs. 
Eddy. I have criticized the present 
interpretation by the Board of Direc- 
tors of their authority as an ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy, but not the govern- 
ment as Mrs. Eddy gave it to us. 

Q. Will you look at that? Is that 
your letter? (Handing letter to. wit- 
ness.) A. That is my letter. : 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Are you going 
to offer it? 

Q. Did you write it, on January 14? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Now, if you are 
going to read the letter I would like 
to have it marked and the whole letter 
read. 

Mr. DANE. That is nimeninad 

(Letter, John R. Watts to Charles 
E. Jarvis, Corresponding Secretary for 
The Christian Science Board of Direc- 
tors, Jan. 14, 1922, marked Exhibit 24, 
and read by counsel, as follows: oa 

~ (Exhibit 24.) 
“January 14, 1922. 
Mr. Charles E. Jarvis, 
Corresponding Secretary for 


Bet 


The Christian Science Board of Direc-. 


tors, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dear Mr. Jarvis, 

Having volunteered to send you a 
memorandum copy of our conversation 
today, I am inclosing it, together with 
a. memorandum of our previous con- 
versation. 

Having parted. with one’s birthright 


ior individual responsibility and think- 


re for subjection to an ccateananitont | 
hierarchy, it is of course discouraging 
to have the pottage withheld. But 
grabbing for it does not help the 
situation. I told you I would relin- 
quish the office only upon an order of 
the Court indicating that our respon- 
sibility had ceased, and designating 
those to whom the _ responsibility 
should be given. Until that time, may 
I ask you not to come over again, in 
continuance of this ridiculous farce. 


With best wishes 
‘' Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) John R. Watts, 
Business Manager. 


Mr. WITHINGTON. Now, will you 
read the enclosure? . 

Mr. DANE. You can read those en- 
closures. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. No; I think 
they are part of the letter, as you 
offer it. 

Mr. DANE. They are wok: part of 
what I offer; if you want to read 
them, of course you can. 

Q. ‘Have you in the office, Mr. 
Watts. the information which will 
show the amount paid for the various 
articles of equipment at the San Fran- 
cisco depot? <A. I am = sorry, Mr. 
Dane; all the vouchers are in the 
San Francisco depot office and they 
are accounted for. from there, and I 
haven’t them. 

Q. So it would be impossible for 
you to furnish them? A. I think it 
would. I did not know until just now 
of that situation. 

Q. Have you ever seen the vouch- 
ers? A. No, I have not, personally. 

Q. And have you any information 
in regard to the amount of .salaries 
paid to each one in charge of the 
work of that depot? A. Yes, I have 
got them, I think I have that all 
right. - — : 

Q. Well, you need not stop now 
to get it. I understand you will pro- 
duce that, Mr. Watts? A. Yes, I will 
produce it. 

Q. Will you tell us upon what you 
computed the gross amount of the 
equipment at the San Francisco depot? 
A. Only on their figures, as they gave 
them to us. 

Q. On whose figures? A. The 
San Francisco depot figures, as they 
furnished them to us. 

Q. Did you get them in gross from 
them? A. Just a moment. 

Q. Did you get the gross dinataat 
from the San _ Francisco depot? 
A. Evidently that is what we are 
carrying, yes, sir. 

Q. You have never received from 
that depot any information as to the 
cost of the particular items of equip- 
ment? Is that right? A. When the— 

Q. No. Have you ever réceived 
such information? A. Yes and no. 

Q. -Well, which is it? <A. The 
things were authorized either by Mr. 
Rowlands or Mr. Eustace jn their vis- 
its to San Francisco, or by letter by 
me to Mr. Potter, who was in charge, 
but I haven’t the details: of peony 8 of 
those things. OF 

Q. Well, is there any information 
in. the Publishing House that will 
show the cost of the various articles 
of equipment at that depot? A. Not 
in the Publishing House in Boston, 
but in its branch, or in its depot at 
San Francisco, is the entire informa- 
tion, which is part of the Publishing 
House, of course. 

Q. From which office were the pay-. 
ments made for equipping the San 
Francisco depot? A. They were made 
from the San -Francisco office, as I 
recall it. 

Q. Was there any accounting. of 
those payments to you or to the Pub- 
lishing House here? <A. Yes, sir. 
Their figures have been audited just 
exactly the same as the Publishing 
House figures have been audited. 

Q. But there have been no vouchers 
or receipts? A. In this office, no, sir, 
so far as I know. 

Re-Direct Examination ° 

Q. (By Mr. Withington.) Mr. Watts, 
in connection with this letter which 
you wrote to Mr. Jarvis, I would like 


of Mr. Jarvis and Mr. Norwood to your 
office? A. The letter follows .a visit 
of Mr. Jarvis and Mr. Norwood to my 
office. | 

Q. And that was the second visit 
made by Mr. Jarvis? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the visit was made last 
Saturday? <A. Yes, sir. 

.Q. After the entry of the Interlocu- 
tory Decree by this Court? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Accepting the resignations of the 
Trustees? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And at that visit Mr. Jarvis made 
some demand upon you to deliver over 
the Publishing Society? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And had Mr. Norwood, a lawyer, 
with him? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And had he on a previous oc- 
casion made a demand upon you to 
deliver over the Publishing Society? 
A. Yes, sir. On the day that the va- 
cancies were declared by the Direc- 
tors in -the offices of the Trustees. 
‘and Governor Bates was down in 
court seeking to have a_ petition 
granted for the appointment of new 
Trustees. Mr. Jarvis came over to 
the Publishing House and demanded 
that I surrender the entire control of 
the Publishing House over to him, and 
I refused to do it. 

Q. Did Mr. Jarvis say in what ca- 
pacity he made the demand? A. As} 
business manager. He had a letter, 
a demand from the Board of Directors, 
that I do that thing. ; 

Q. And this letter, written to Mr. 
Jarvis, in which you characterize the 
proceeding as a ‘farce, was written 
after the second visit and the second 
demand made by Mr..Jarvis? A. This 
second demand, he came in and him- 


to do it, and so did Mr. Norwood; and 
it. attracted attention in the Publish- 
ing House of some ten or twelve 
people about the place, and it had 
gotten to be a joke when Mr. Jarvis 
would come in; you cannot prevent 
those things amongst people who see 
them; and I didn’t want him to come 
over and demand the Publishing 
House any more until the Court. had 
directed us to whom to turn it over. 


Q.. Now, Mr. Jarvis” acts in. the 


to’ inquire, was that following a_visit 


self recognized that he had no right. 


 eaipactty of Secretary to the Board of | 


Directors? 
Church. 
Q. Now, in regard to this San Fran- 
cisco depot, Mr. Dane asked you with 
regard to the situation, the location, of 


the premises which you leased, and, 
you stated, I believe, that it was one | decree? 


of the best locations in San Francisco? 


-A. That is my information. 


In that connection, I would like | 


Q. 
to ask y 


| the Publishing House to have anything 
‘connected with the publication of Mrs. 


: 


Eddy’s works the best of its sort? A. 
Always, in the best taste and in the 
best way we know how to put it up. 


Q. And in the conduct of the Pub-| 
lishing House itself has that policy | 


been followed out? A. Yes, and in, 
all our publications; 
that they can be put out in is 
good for that work. 


Q. 


cide it was unwise to continue with 
that lease, do you know whether the 
ledse itself has a value above the value 
of the unexpired portion, above the 
payment of the rent? 

Mr. DANE. Just a moment. 
course if the witness is familiar he 
can testify to it. If he is I do not 
object; I don’t see how he can be. 

Q. Have you received any offer, 
has any offer been made to you for the 
purchase of that lease# A. Yes, sir; 
to the San. Francisco representative, 
Mr. Potter. 

Q. And what was the offer? A. 
My recollection was it was something 
approximating $40,000. 

Q. That is for the unexpired portion 
of the lease? 

Mr. DANE. That is in writing? 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. DANE. That is a letter? 

Q. Is that contained in a letter to 
you? A. Not to me, no. 

Mr. DANE. To.whom? ‘To some- 
body here, in the Publishing House. 
A. No, not here in Boston. That was 
ascertained by the Trustees when they 
were out there. : 

Mr. DANE. I ask to have that an- 
swer stricken out of the record. 

Q. Was it to one of the Trustees 
when they were in California? A. So 
I understood. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Then if you 
have no objection I will put it in as 
to the Trustees. 

Q. Now, some inquiry was made by 
Mr. Dane as to the net income of the 
depot at San Francisco, and you stated 
that you were not able to give the 
net income? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you give the gross income 
since the establishment of that depot 
up to the audit of November 30, 1921? 
A. Yes, sir. The sheet gives the 
business of that depot from October, 
1920, the time of its beginning, to the 
first of December, and gross sales of 
$220,266.59. 

Q. In regard to the expenses which 
iMr. Dane has inquired about, are 
many of those expenses which would 
have to be borne here in the Boston 
office if they were not taken care of in 
the San Franciseo depot? <A. Yes, 
sir. All of the expenses attendant 
upon the paper, the cartons, the ex- 
pense of wrapping and shipping, and 
the express and postage, would all 
enter into that expense,and it. would 
not matter if we did not do it in San 
Francisco, we would have to de it, 
both labor and the expense fncident 
to it, in Boston. 


A. 


Q. Now directing your attention to, 


this voucher to which you have testi- 
fied certain words were added, “and 
otheft legal expenses,” is there the 
slightest foundation for the intimation 
‘that those words were added subse- 
quent to the starting of the hearing in 
this accounting? A. No foundation 
for it at all. : 

Q. And you have personal knowl- 
edge that the words were added prior 
to, the receipt and cashing of the 
check? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Directing your attention to the 
payment of the $2000 to Mrs. Dixon, as 
I understand it, Mrs. Dixon had a room 
in the Publishing. Society? A. Had 
an office. 

Q. Had an office, and had since 
some time in 1915 been in daily attend- 
ance except on Sundays, doing work 
for The Christian Science. publica- 
tions? A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of work was it that 
she did? A. Editing. 

Q. And connection with which of 
the journals or— A. The Monitor, 
the Journal and the Sentinel. 

Q:. And during all 


A. Yes, and Clerk of the | 


Of 


30, 
time to turn over the business of the 
| Publishing House. 


rrect, your Honor. 


+hibit 25.) 


| 


Memorandum of Interview 
Saturday Afternoon 
12.45 P. M. 
Mr. Jarvis and Mr. Norwood Calling 
on Mr. Watts. 


Mr. JARVIS: Have you seen the 


Mr. the 
| decree. 
Mr. JARVIS: 


WATTS: I have not seen 
I saw a copy of it. 
There is a certified 


that 
t been the policy of | ‘copy of it, and in accordance with 
ster Sane IT A Prete and by instructions, the Direc- 


instructions to you of December 
l renew my demand made at that 


tors’ 


And I refuse. 
You refuse? 
Yes, I refuse. 


Mr. WATTS: 
Mr. JARVIS: 


Mr. WATTS: You 


the best form W@nt me to keep this? (the certified 
none too | copy of the decree.) 


(At this point one of the telephone 


In connection with the value of | operators interrupted to say that there 


that lease, should your successors de-_ 


Was a call for Mr. Watts.) 

Mr. WATTS: That was all that you 
wanted, wasn’t it? 

Mr. JARVIS: And you decline? 

Mr. WATTS: Yeg. 

Mr. JARVIS: That is all for~now.._ 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Enclosed also 
is a memorandum dated December 30, 
1921. (Reading.). 

Deeember 30, 1921. 

“Mr. Jarvis presented the letter of 
the Board of Directors to me about 
ten minutes of ten. I answered his 
letter in substance as follows:” 

Q. Have you got that letter that 
was presented to you? A. No, I have 
not, I am sorry. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Have you got 
a copy of it, Mr. Dane? 

Mr. DANE. What is the date of itt? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. December 30. 

The COURT. How is all this cor- 
respondence of any value or assist- 
ance to the Court in determining the 
state of the account? : : 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I do not think 
it is, your Honor, except that it was 
marked by Mr. Dane and T pfought 
that all the correspondence dught to 
go in. 

The COURT. I should allow you to 
put in the whole of it if any is to go 
in, but it seems to me that there isn’t 
apy of it that has any bearing on the 
question as to whether the Trustees 
have made a proper and correct 
account of their Trust. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. That is cor- 
As I understand it, 
the only ground upon which Mr. Dane 
Offered it was to show bias of some 
sort on Mr. Watts’ part, and if that 
was ‘so I thought it only fair to show 
that if he was biased he perhaps had 
a feason for being biased. 

The COURT. I think you have a 
right to put it all in, inasmuch as a 
part of it goes in. The mast that it 
seems ‘to me to show is that there is 
a lack of harmony, and controversy 
between these persons, that is about 
all. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Now, this a 
memorandum of authorization to the 
bookkeeper, in connection with the - 
payments to the employees, directed to 
Miss’ Urguhart, chief accountant. 
(Memorandum, John R. Watts to Miss 
Urquhart, Nov. 25, 1921, marked Ex- 
A second memorandum, 
John R. Watts, to Miss Urquhart, Nov. 
25, 1921, marked Exhibit 25-A. Mem- 
orandum, Board of Trustees, Dec. 1, 
1921, relative to Mr. Campbell, marked 
Exhibit 25-B.). 

| (Exhibit 25) 

i . November 
Miss Urquhart, 

Chief Accountant. 

Dear Misg Urquhart, 

Having always heretofore. recog- 
nized faithful and efficient services on 
the part of employees of the Publish- 
ing Society at the time of their leav- 
ing, the Board of Trustees has in- 
structed me to request that you make 
chécks to the order ofthe following 
employees of the Publishing Society, 
all of whom, during the period of the 
attack on the publications, and partic- 
ularly following the walk-out, so- 
called, of the other employees, have 
labored long and unceasingly and 
without regard to long*hours of ser- 
vice in responsible positions with the 
Publishing Society, thus enabling us to 
keep the’ business carrying on, and in 
doing so have put in many months of 
overtime without any pay or recom- 
pense whatever. It is not believed by 
these employees that they will be al- 
lowed to remain in the Publishing So- 
ciety after the new management and 

official con- 


25, 


1921. 


those years I | trol, some of them suggesting that, in 


understand she had received no com-/!order to relieve both the present and 


pensation? A. No. 

Q. Had there to your knowledge 
beer-any offers made to her to com- 
pensate her? A. Yes. . 

Q. On how many occasions? A. 
Well, I never heard any of them; I 
simply heard it discussed in the 
Trustees’ office that they had wanted 
her to take a salary. , 

Q. And this occasion, on which her 
rental had materially increased, was 


' 


the first occasion which you knew of. 


her ever having received anything for 
her services? A. It is the first time | 
she has ever been paid anything for 
her services, so far as I know. 

‘ .Q. Last Monday you endeavored to 
have Mr. Dane mark the voucher 
which accompanied the checks which 
were given to the employees, the three 


months’ checks, if I may characterize 


them as such. Are tiese papers: the 
papers authorizing the chief account- 
ant to draw those checks? (Showing 
papers to witness.) A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Mark this as 
one Exhibit. 

The COURT. 
of January 14, 
vouchers? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. No. The letter 
of January 14 had reference to Mr. 
Jarvis’ coming over and making a de- 
mand. The enclosures— [I did not 
read them; I will before this other 
exhibit goes in. It is a memorandum 
of an interview on Saturday afternoon 
at 12:45 p. m., Mr. Jarvis and Mr. Nor- 
wood called on Mr. Watts. 

(Mr. Withington reads the follow- 
ing:) 


Is this the letter 


together 


| 


with thet 


the proposed management of any em- 
barrassment with regard to them, they 
offer to resign, although they volun- 
teer to continue in the employ of the 
Publishing Society until others are 
designated to take their places. 

Will you therefore, please draw 
checks to the order of each of these 
employees fomtheir salary to Decem- 
ber ist, with three months’ additional 
Salary: 

Miss Thomas. Miss Bodmer, Miss 
Daggett, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, Miss 
Alice Fox, Mrs. Bell, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Primrose, Mr. Buntzler, Miss Ingalls, 
Mrs. Gooch. Mr. Rhodes, Mrs. Carter, 
Mr. McCollem. 

There may be others in the employ 
of the Publishing Society, here or in 
the branch offices, to. whom some spe- 
cial consideration may be due on ac- 
count of their services, and if so the 
Board of Trustees will indicate to 
whom such special allowances should 
be made. : 

If the new management desires these 
employees to continue under arrange- 
ments mutually satisfactory, of course 
the salary paid to these employees is 
to be treated simply as an advance 
payment to apply on whatever salary 
may be arranged with the new man- 
agement. In some instances where 
those concerned were brought to the 
Publishing House at its expense, it 
was understood with them. that their 
expenses for return should also be 
paid by the Publishing Society. There- 
fore, in addition to the amounts named, 
as soon as we have ascertained the 
amounts necessary to defray. their ex- 
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’ (Signed) John R. Watts, 
Business Manager.” 
(Exhibit “25-A) 
November 25, 1921. 
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fesued by The Christian Sabines Pub- 
lishing ‘Society, and to also stop, ap- 
parently, the sale of mre: Eddy’s 
works, 

Mr. SMITH. If the Court please, ‘the 
defendants object and move to strike 
out the first part of this answer as 
involving a conclusion. 

The COURT. Willyou read the ques- 
tion and answer? 

(The question and answer are read.) 


The COURT. I think the answer is 
responsive to the question. What para- 
graph of the bill does this refer to? 


Mr. WITHINGTON. The last para- 
graph, your Honor. It is Paragraph 
No. 10. 

Q. And was the situation a situa- 
tion which was peculiarly local to 


A. Well, it seemed to be specially.ac- 
tive there. 

Q. Now, before this situation which 
you have just spoken of arose’ were. 
there other considerations which. had 
been taken up by the Trustees in 
connection with the’ proposition of. 


important ones. 

Q. And what were those considera- 
tions? A. Largely on account of the 
zone system established by the Postal, 
Department, and. the necessity of get- 
‘ting our shipments, after being 
ordered, to their destination as rap- 
idly as possible, my 

Q:. Just how did the zone system 
have any bearing on the question of 
the adyisability of having’a San Fran- 
cisco depot? A. Of course, the whole 

stem of zones js a government and 
"ne an express matter; that within a 
certain zone the charges are very 
much less than outside of that zone, 
and the zbnes keep extending; so that 
in our calculations we figure how far 
San Francisco as a center could ex- 

tend in order to. make it more profit- 
able to ship from San Francisco than 
from Boston to those zones. 

Q. Was this fact with regard to the 
postal zone, as shown on that chart, 
taken into considération by you in 
determining ‘upon the advisability of 
establishing oom a depot? (Handing 
|chart to witness.) A. Oh, yes, en- 
tirely, on that question: 

-Mr. WITHINGTON. Have you any 
'| objection to the marking of that chart 
as. an exhibit? 

Mr. SMITH. No. objection. 

*(Chart, ‘relative to postal zones, 


26.) 
Mr. WITHINGTON. That, your 


1 Honbdr, is a chart, showing the opera- 


_— 


tion of the postal zones. 
The COURT. Is this chart. issued 
by the Government: or made up by the 
Publishing Society? 
Mr. WITHINGTON. No; 
made up by the. Publishing Society for: 


this was 


“| the purpose of showing the economy 


in shipping to a center and*then ship-| 


| ping from that center out to certain 


zones. 
Q. ; ‘Now, in connection with these 
zone regulations how was it proposed 
to ship the literature and the pamph- 
lets -and. Mrs. Eddy’s works to San 


.a/Francisco? A. By eH through the 


Panama Canal. 


Q. Thereby ‘getting it cheaper? A: 
Serr low rates, yes. 

a + 
the ‘United States mails for shipment 
from San Frarticisco into the zones, as 


And then using the express or 


shdbwn on this chart? A. Yes. 

*‘Q. Asa matter of economy did this 
seem a wise step to the Trustees of 
the Publishing Society? A. Eventu- 
ally it must turn outa very: wise step: 
Of course, in establishing anything at: 
first it is ofted done at a more or less 
disadvantage until the business grows 


jto a point that it warrants it. 


to 


Q. And you are now referri 
nal 


the original cost? A. The ort 
cost, — 


lished? A. Some, time during the 
summer of 1920. ~ 

Q. .And since that time have the 
books and literature distributed by the 
Publishing House been distributed 
from the San Francisco depot as a 
center? A, They have. 

Q. Have you in any way a similar 
depot in London? A. No, we have. 
not established that in exactly—not 
in the same way at all. We didn't do | m 
it there. 

Q. Was the establishment ie such 

epot under consideration by .the 
T stees prior to the establishmént of 
the San Francisco depot? <A. Yes; 
they were both under consideraton 

Q. And as a matter of good busi- 
ness policy did the Trustees think it 
would be in the end advisable to have 
similar depots in other parts of the 
world? A. Eventually in all parts 
|of the world. ; | 
Q. Now, in 1920 you stated that 
there was an. additional consideration 
which led you to believe that the 
necessity of such a depot was acute. 
Was that situation such that it prac- 
tically prevented the distribution of 


ryour books without the establishment 


of a depot in Sah Francisco? A. That 

seemed to be the evident ‘intent and 

purpose of what was going on. 

Mr. SMITH. The defendants object 

to the answer as not responsive, and 

not a statement of fact, and as in- 

volving a conclusion. 

(The question and answer are read.) 
The COURT. I think the answer 

may be stricken out and he may an- 


.| swer Yes or No. A. Yes. . 


Q. And was it your judgment that 


jin order to continue the distribution’ 


of the literature of the Publishing 


lish such a depot? A. It was. 
Q. Was that your best, judgment? 
A. ~~ Siem our-very best sanaguent 


ne rastecs at that 
to California in 
a& canvass of the 


ell, no, not on 


California and the neighboring States? |. 


establishing a depot? A. Yes, very). 


' QQ. When was: that banat estab-| 


tablished? ‘A. He went. out’ there to 
investigate the whole thing. 


Q. That is what I meant. A. Oh, 
I beg your pardon. Yes, it was prior 
to the establishment of it, yes. 


“Q. And Mr. Rowlands was on the 


A.* Yes. 
Q. Personally? es Personally. 


-Q. And it was.a result of what he. 
ascertained from his examination that. 
made the-Trustees deem it advisable 
to. establish such a depot promptly? 
A.. Yes,:to do it at once. 


Q. Are you familiar with the value | 
of the lease of the property which 
you have in San Francisco? A> I 
am familiar with the location and also 
to-an extent with the value— 


Q. Was it to you that the com- 
munication was addressed, or Mr. 
Rowlands, with regard to the offer to. 
take the lease off the hands of the, 
Publishing Sqciety by the payment of 
a bonus? A. That was told to my- 
self, and Mr. Rowlands also I believe 
was told it: 


Q. And was that an offer by some 
outside concern? <A: It’was. 

Q. In which théy offered to pay a 
substantial bonus? A. A very sub- 
stantial bonus. ! 

Q.: Of how much? 

Mr.. SMITH. The defendants ob- 
ject, for lack of qualification on the 
part of the witness to give such evi- 
dence. I gather also that the offer, 
if there was one, was in writing. 

The COURT. He may answer if he 
knows of his own personal knowledge. 
| Mr. WITHINGTON. Well, does that 
include, if an offer was made’ to their 
agent’ and communicated to him— 
wouldn’t that come within ng scope of 
his knowledge? 

The COURT.: I ‘think so. 

A. The offer was made of $1500 a 
month, and our rent is $900. That was 
over a -year ago that the offer was 
made. 

Q. ant that $1500 a month was for 
the ‘balance of the unexpired term? 
A. The balance’ of the unexpired. 
term, yes, 

Q:" Now, the ninth paragraph of the 
answer alleges, in substance, that the. 
plaintiffs, after the removal or pur- 
ported rémoval of Mr. Rowlands on 
March 17, 1919, permitted him to con- 
tinue acting as a Trustea& and while 
wrongfully contesting his said _ re- 
moval they have continued payments 
to Mr. Rowlands. It is a fact that, in 
Spite of the vote of the Board of Di- 
rectors removing Mr. Rowlands, his 
pay has been continuetl. as a Trustee 
since that date, March, 1919? A. Yes. 

Q.., , When the vote of the Directors 
werércommunicated to the Board of 
Tru eS did they consult counsel as. 
to thevalidity of their removal... A. 
| They. did, ~ 
.. Mr..SMITH.. We object to that line 
-of inquiry, if the Court please, as im- 
material and irrelevant: to the issues 
here. pending. - - 

The COURT. Well, I- understand 
that. he has been paid at the same rate 
of -compensation since his removal as 
previously, and I assume.that this evi- 
faence is offered for the ‘purpose of 
justifying or explaining in some way 
these subsequent payments, and for 
the ‘purpose: of claiming, I assume, 
that’ the -Trusteés weré justified in 
making the payments. 

'. Mr. WITHINGTON. If your Honor 
please, my position.is just this. The 
paragraph alleges that the plaintiffs 
wrongfully contested Mr. Rowlands’ 
‘removal, and that while their removal 
was being céntested, contrary to their 
duty and in violation of the rights 
of said Church, they have continued 
since the date of his/femoval to pay 
Mr. Rowlands $500 a month. Now, we 
hopé to justify it, first, by saying that 
there was certainly on the part of the 
plaintiffs no belief that they were 
wrongfully contesting that removal, 
and that therefore if they in good 
faith continued to permit Mr. Row- 
lands to Serve as a Trustee, afid that 
he actually did serve, then both the 
question of whether by reason of the 
injunction the fact that Mr. Rowlands} 
was ‘acting as a de facto Trustee at 
any? rate entitled him to pay, is. as a 

dtter of law open. Secondly, that 
ft ‘Mr.. Rowlands, honestly believing 
that he was still a Trustee, or that 
there“ was a reasonable claim that 
he was-a Trustee, continued his serv- 
ices, and his services were reasonably 
worth the amount that he was paid, 
that no objectjon can be made to the 
payment. even though it was made 
upon ‘the basis of his being a Trustee 
rather than on the basis of a quantum 
meruit. 

Mr. SMITH. The defendants sub- 
mit that the circumstances under 
which the service was rendered, or 
the office sought to be held, are main- 
ly shown by the bill -of complaint 
and other proceedings in that suit; 
and we submit that if that evidence 
were produced it would show that 
the removed Trustee and his asso- 
ciates filed a misleading bill of com- 
plaint, by which they obtained a tem- 
porary injunction from the Court, and 
‘that a series of months and years 
‘elapsed while that action was pend- 
ing; that ultimately the Full Court 
dissolved the injunction and dismissed 
the. bill ‘of complaint showing’ that 
the contest was a wrongful one; and 
‘that the service was rendered solely 
during this interval of contest, and 
that’ the person to whom this money 
—_ paid can be at most regarded 

a de facto Trustee, and therefore 
that case falls within the Massachu- 
setts and other preced ts to the ef- 
fect that a ‘de facto officer, is not en- 
titled to’ claim br collect ‘or receive 
_| compensation: during the time when 
he ‘holds on ‘under such conditions. 

‘The COURT. I think I will -allow 
the'fact to be shown so far as it has 
any bearing on the good faith of these 
Trusteés in’ making these payments. 


al 


a 


™ 


Eventually, however, it would seem) 


to be a question of law as to whether 
they had any authority to make the 
payments, but I think I will allow the 
evidence to-*go as to the circum- 
stantes’ ‘under. which these payments 
were made. 


es ‘SMITH. We submit in that con- 
nection, your Honor, that mainly mad 


‘territory | making an examination? | 


where 


ing Trustees, {f they paid $500 a month, 


The COURT. Well, of course ‘that’ 


record is not before-us at this time. 


Mr. SMITH. But in that connection’ 
I referred especially to the difference 
between’ secondary. and original evi- 
dence upon such a subject, and doubt 
whether it. will either save time or be 
fair to the defendants to allow this} 
witness to describe. that legal situa- 
‘tion. . 

. The COURT... Well,. < shall expect 
that not yery, much time will be taken 
on this. question, anyway, by either 
side. 

Q. , Did you. consult counsel? 
We did. 

Q.. -And did you consult more than 
ope counsel? A. . We did. 

Q. Consulted counsel in Boston? A. 
In Boston. 

Q.° And Mr. Rowlands’ counsel in 
Chicago? A. Mr. Strawn. . 

Q.. And did you also then submit 
the matter for the opinion of Mr. Jus-: 
tice Hughés? A. We consulted Jus-’ 
tice Hughes first. 

Q. First? <A. First, yes. ° ‘ 

Q. I thought you consulted™ Mr. 
Choate first? A. No, Justice Hughes 
first. 

Q. And then Mr. Choate? A. Then 
Mr. Choate, as a local representative. 

Q. And then Mr. Strawn? A. Yes, 
and Mr. Whipple. 

Q.. And were the opinions of those 
counsel all rendered to the Trustees? 
A. They were. 

Q. Were all ieee opinions to the 
same effect? A. Every one of. them. 

Q. And as a result of the opinions 
so regdered was the bill -in equity 
then filed by you? <A. It was. 

Q. And following the granting of 
the temporary injunction you con- 
tinued to make the payment of $500 a 
month to Mr. Rowlands? A. We did. 

Q. And that continued during the. 
hearing and after the Master’s report 
and up to the tifme-of the Supreme. 
Court décision, November 24, 1921? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, during that time did Mr. 
Rowlands continue to act in the capac- 
ity of a Trustee? A. He did, in every 
way. 

Q. And did he ‘cotiault’ with the 
other members of the Board? A. He 
‘did. 

-Q. Did-you: have the benefit of his 
advice and counsel? A. We had. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The defendants object 
to this line ‘of examination. The in? 
quiry as to whether his services were 
valuable or otherwise would be one 
in which we ‘could present some evi- 
dence and it would involve a consider- 
able hearing. As I stated to your 
Honor the other day when my state- 
ment was stricken rrom tle record, 
we have abundant reason for feeling 
that his services were not valuable 
at all, but quite’ the contrary.. But this 
is an inquiry, it seems to me, remote, 
{from the present issues. If it is to be 
pursued, we of course want an oppor- 
tunityeto be heard about it, We ob- 
ject to the line of evidence as remote 
and even irrelevant to present issues, 
and also as presenting a basis for 
payment not ‘recognized by law. 

The COURT. Assuming that he was 
authorized to act as a Trustee, which 
presents a question of law, but if we 
assume that he as a matter of law was 
authorized to act as a Trustee afte. 
he had been removed by the Direc- 
tors, then the question arises, what 
services did he perform in connection 
with the Trust, and what was the 
fair value of those services? 

Mr. SMITH. If the Court please, we 
assume he performed the services of 
a Trustee.’ We: have made no contest 
on that. The value of those services 
is fixed by the Deed, or there is a 
provision in the Deed for fixing them. 
It is not left to what they may be 
considered worth in general.- On the 
contrary, there is in the Deed'a spe- 
cific provision for the amont of those 
services, or for fixing that .amount. 
The Deed mentions a particular sum 
and declares that it shall be paid un- 
less the Church fixes a different sum, 


A. 


so that the amount of compensation | 


is not left at large at all by the Deed. 
‘The COURT. . What do you say to 
‘that, Mr. Withington? 
Mr. WITHINGTON. Well, I assume, 


tion which was paid or authorized by 
those who did authorize it was deemed 
to be reasonable for the services ren- 
dered. Now, if he was receiving that 
compensation, why, I think it makes 
it all the more impartant to show that 
not only did these Trustees regard that 
as a reasonable pay, but that the de- 
fendants, who had fixed that compen- 
sation themselves ‘deemed it was a 
redsonable amount for the services. 
Now it*may be, as was pointed out the 
other day, your Honor, that the de- 
fendants would like to contend that 
the falling off of the business of the 
Publishing Society was the direct re- 
sult of Mr. Rowlands’ participation as 
a Trustee on that Board. It may or it 
may not be. We were ready to meet 
that issue. It was not made.an issue 
in this case, and the fact that Mr. Row-. 
lands did serve: puts us in a position 
we simply have to show 
whether his services as rendéred were 
those of a Trustee, or, if not aS a 
Trustee; whether they were reasonably 
worth what he received for them. 
We do not test, on, the theory of a 
quantum * meruit, whether ‘the house 
that was built was a house that would 
last ten years or last twenty years. 
It-is a question of ‘what his services } 
were wortk. I think that these people 
who made the payments, these remain- 


and they thought that was a reason- 
able compensation or at least a mini- 
mum reasonable compensation for the 
work that’ was done—I think that that 
might authorize or justify the payment 
even though as a matter of law he 
were not entitled as a de facto Trustee,* 
which I do not understand is the law 
in Massachusetts, as Judge Smith ‘has 
stated; at least, I can find no such law. 

The COURT. - What, is the provision 
of the Deed? 

Mr. SMITH. -I will read it: 

“Said Trustees shall each receive 
annually $1000 for their services in 
that capacity, payable semi-annually, 
in payments pf $500 each, or such 
salary as thé said Church may deter- 
mine from time to time.” 

If the Court. will permit me a mo- 


ane further, in connection with 
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| part of the Directors in this payment, 


‘@ drastic injunction not to interfere 


‘Church did. 


: 3 “| held an office under this suit and ‘in- 
even if that is so, that the compensa | junction, 4nd we have not made any 


implication of acquiescence on the! 


it is to be remembered that through- 
out this period the Directors are under 


with the Trustees in their conduct 
under the Deed of Trust; so surely 
nothing like acquiescence or consent 
can be charged against them while 
such an injunction was outstanding. 


. Mr..WITHINGTON. I did not charge 
it;I simply said you fixed the sum of 
$400 a month as reasonable compen- 
sation for the Trustees, at least, the 
Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, previously. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Well, that is all 
I- ask. 

The COURT. Well, the Church has 
since from time to time fixed the sal- 
ary of the Trustees, as I understand 
it? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, your Honor. 

- The COURT., And the salary as fixed 
by the Trustees is at the rate of $500 
a month? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Yes, your Honor. 

The COURT. And was during the 
time that Mr. Rowlands was acting 
subsequently to his removal. Now, 
do you, Mr. Smith, agree that the sal- 
ary of a Trustee during this period of 
time, during which Mr. Rowlands was 
paid, and which is in controversy, 
was $500 a month? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, your Honor. | 

The COURT. And do you also agree 
that he performed under the Deed of 
Trust the duties of a Trustee which 
would entitle him to that salary, pro- 
vided as a matter of law he was en- 
titled to it? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, your Honor. 

The COURT. Then I will exclude 
the evidence which you offer. 

Mr, WITHINGTON. I think that 
covers it, with the exception that I 
would like to follow with this ques- 
tion: Whether Mr. Eustace considers 
the payment ‘of $500 a month a fair. 
and reasonable compensation for such 
services as he did render. 

Mr. SMITH. The defendants object 
to that question as irrelevant and in- 
volving an effort to justify the pay- 
ment upon a basis not recognized by 
law 

Mr. ‘ “WITHINGTON. Well, © that 
question was raised the other day and 
your Honor made a ruling specifically 
on it and permitting the inquiry. 

The COURT. Well, what is your 
question, again? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Whether this 
witness considers the payment of $500 
a month as a fair and reasonable 
compensation to Mr. Rowlands for 
services rendered. . : 

The COURT. Well, in view of the 
statement of counsel that Mr. Row- 
lands performed the services of a 
Trustee under this Deed, and also ad- 
mits that he was entitled to $500 if 
he was entitled’ to recover anything, 
it. seems to me it is immaterial. — 

Mr. WITHINGTON. If your Honor 
please, this is the situation as I under- 
stand the authorities. The question 
whether a de facto Trustee continuing 
in good faith under an honest belief 


that he was.a Trustee is~entitled to} 


his salary is purely a question of law, 
hut .even in. jurisdictions, where, they 
have held that a Trustee was not, as 
a matter of fact entitled. to recover 
his salary as a.de facto Trustee as a 
matter of law, nevertheless they have 
said that he was entitled in a suit on 
a quantum. meruit to recover for the 
value of. his. services. If. these. de- 
fendants wish to raise the -question 
of law it seems to me that we are also 
entitled. to prove that as a matter 
of fact his services on a quantum 
meruit would be worth at least $500 a 
month. 

The COURT. Mr. Smith, do you 
agree, although not entitled as a Trus- 
tee de jure to any salary, that if he is 
entitled as: a de facto Trustee to. re- 
cover what his services. were fairly 
worth, that they were fairly worth 
$500. per month? 

Mr. SMITH. If the Court please, 
we dislike to agree to anything that 
will .sanction this theory now. ad- 
vanced by Mr. Withington. We. un- 
derstand the situation to be that he 


claim that the salary was more or less 
than it.should haye been. We admit 
that the Church had previously fixed 
the salary and that no change was 
made, indeed, none could be .made, 
during the pendency of that suit. The 
injunction forbade it. We have not 
intended to raise any question as to 
the proper amount to be paid him, if 
any amount is to be paid, not thinking 
that that was involved. I dislike to 


‘leading petition, and ultimately dis-" 


misleading, in view of the fact that the 
Court said that the facts found by the 


Services rendered .by Mr. 


make any admission that would sanc-! ; 
tion any other theory; nevertheless | 
your Honor will see that our intention | 
is not to raise any quéstion as to the 
proper compensation of a Trustee 
under the Deed. 

The COURT. I anderdtaina your 
position. It is that as a matter of 
law he was not entitled to any salary 
at all. 

_ Mr. SMITH. Yes, your Honor. 

The COURT. Because he was re- 
moved as a Trustee. 

Mr. SMITH. And because he held 
the office wrongfully, by means of a 
petition or bill of complaint which 


was misleading and was ultimately 
dismissed. 

The COURT. 
| Tight, why, then this evidence will be 
immaterial. 

Mr. SMITH. Quite so. 

‘The COURT. If, on the other hand, 
he is entitled, although he was not a 
Trustee, but was de facto a Brustee 
and performed the duties of his office— 
if he was entitled to recover under the 
circumstances what his services were 
reasonably worth, then I think there 
ought to be some evidence as to what 
those services were worth. - So I think 
at this time that it is proper for either 
side to introduce evidence bearing 
u that question, which . evidence 
may or may-not be material, depending 
| upon ‘the questions of law that will 
have to be decided previously to the de- 
cision of that question. 

‘Mr. SMITH. Will your Honor par- 
don me if I present a thought applica- 
ble to your Honor’s last statement? 
Isn't there a danger, if that inquiry is 
pursued, t t the Court will be forced 
'fto the position of making people pay 
for something under an en 


them satisfactory? 
‘If your contention is 


‘the replacing of your accounting de-' 


im- | enough-money to pay what our books 


providently issued because ofa. mis- | 


missed? In other words, would not 
that theory impose upon unwary reée- 
cipients a service which they regard 
as not valuable at all, and which they. 
have tried to stop, and have tried to: 
stop. rightly, and ultimately the Court 
held that they did stop it rightly? Our 
subsequent reception of the service ; 


was. against our consent and utterly ;> 


contrary to.our desire. Surely the 
Court will not impose a liability upon 
us under those circumstances. That 
would be to allow the machinery of the 
Court, the processes, to become in- 
struments of injustice, and would not 
allow the Court to try, if possible to 
right the wrong done because of this 
misleading bill of complaint and the 
proceedings under it, which ultimately 
were determined in our favor. 


Mr. WITHINGTON. I do not like to 
have the bill of complaint alleged as 


Master were all sustained except as to | 
the conclusion of law. Certainly a con- | 
clusion of law could not be called a | 


misleading bill of complaint. 


| 
Mr. SMITH. I undertake to say that’ 
the Master did not— | 


Mr. WITHINGTON. Does this dis-| 
cussion get us anywhere, your Honor? | 


Mr. SMITH —support the allegations | 
of the bill of complaint. | 

The COURT. I think I will allow) 
the. question to be put, and when it is | 
answered we will take a recess, 

Q. Now, have you in mind the ques- 
tion. which I asked? A. I- would). 
rather have it read. 

Q..-Perhaps I can rephrase it.. Did | 
you .consider the payment of $500 al 
month to Mr. Rowlands during the 
period from March, 1919, to the date 
of the decree of.the Supreme Court, 
the payment at the rate of $500 a 
month, a reasonable amount. forthe 
Rowlands? |. 
A. I would have to.emphasize that it’ 
was a #ery meagre amount for the 
services rendered, in my opinion. 

Q. Well, the answer is that you 
think that at least it was.reasonable? 
A. .It certainly was. reasonable; yes. 

Q.. Certainly. .net. more. than. -was. 
reasonable? A. -NO,- ¥ 
. {Short reeess. ) 

Q. “Mr. Eustace, now I would . ‘like 
to direct your attention to the eighth 
paragraph of the defendants’ bill, in 
which they allege that. you, contrary 
to your duty and in violation of the 
rights of the Church, wastefully em-s 
ployed a firm of accountants from Chi- 
cago, Illinois, named Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Co., arid wastefully paid to- 
said firm from said Trust funds as. 
compensation and for traveling, hotel 
and. qther expenses, large sums; 
amounting to more. than. $40,000. Do. 
you. “rememher. when. the. firm of Bar-}: 
row, Wade & Guthrie-were first em-. 
ployed by the Publishing Society? A. 

oO 

Q. And about when was that? A. 
It was in. 1919, in the fall of 1919— 
late summer or fall. 

Q. And what was .the occasion for 
employing a firm of accountants? 
The. real occasion of it was our ab- 
solute. disgust with our former ac- 
countants. : wi of 

_, That, is, you. ak ternaibinted 
your relations with the accountants 
whom .you had previously? A. So 
far.as I was concerned, I would never 
employ them again. 

Q. .And it was necessary to employ 
new poameeaed in: any? ‘meat? A. 
It was. . 

Q. Now, did you: sone the em- 
ployment of.the accountants: with the 
other Trustees?. Did you diseuss the 
employment of accountants? A. We 
did, thoroughly. 

Q.. Was the employment of other 
accountants in Boston considered at 
that time? A. Well, I don’t think 
we thought very much about Boston. 
We wanted to get accountants, the very 
best in the land, to go through our 
books. and. put them jin thoroughly 
good shape and show. us just .exactly 
where we stood and how the business 
was being conducted. 

Q. You stated that you did not 


~~ 


think you considered Boston aceount- |. 


ants. Was there any reason for not 
considering Boston accountants? A. 
Yes, a very strong reason, because 
this controversy that was on, this bill 
in equity that we had filed, had created ¢ 
a controversy. We felt it was a very 
wise thing to be out of Boston and 
have accountants who were. not. 
touched in any way by that. 

You wanted to get peoplé who 
were entirely out of the local atmos- 
phere and in any way apt to be influ- 


enced by leanings one way or the other | 


in the controversy? A: -That- was a 
very important thing,. but we wanted 
first of all to get the finest firm that 
we know of. 

Q. How did the accountants, Bar- | 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Company. come 
to your attention? A. Mr. Rowlands 
spoke of them and we discussed the 
question and looked into the extent | 
of their activities and finally decided 
that they would be very good ones to 
employ. 

Q. Did Mr. Rowlands tell you that | 
he had utilized them on previous occa- | 
sions in large matters? A. He did. 

Q. And that he had always found) 
A. Very. 

Q. Did he tell you about their repu- | 
tation? A. He did. 

Q. And was it after consultation 
with Mr. Ogden and yourself that Mr. 
Rowlands engaged - Barrow, Wade & 
Guthrie? It was. We were all 
unanimous on it. 

Q. And from the time that you got 
in touch with Barrow, Wade & Guthrie : 
in 1919 you have utilized their : serv- 
ices both in connection with the es- 
tablishing of what you considered a 
proper system of accounting, and in) 


partment following the walk-out, as 
well as the making of annual audits 
of your Society’s*accounts? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you consider the matter of 
establishing a system of accounting | 
which in some way.took care of ‘the 


de*ermination of net profits without | - 


the .ecessity of borrowing money as, 
a matter of importance? A. Why, 
it was of absolute importance,. be- 
cause eventually it would come to a 
p-int where we- could not borrow 


‘came in. 


‘rendered ? 


A..}. 


. A. 


would have shown that we owed to 


\th treasurer of The Mother CaAurch. 


 Q. Had you been conscious of this 
approaching condition prior to the 
employment of -Barrow, Wade & 


Guthrie?’ A.: I had been conscious of 


it from almost the very beginning of 
my*connection with the Trust. 

Q. And that was in 1912? A. 1912. 

Q.° Mr. Dane has put in a so-called 
agreement as to a method of account- 
ing, in the shape ofa letter from the 
Trustees sent over to the Directors. 
Were you ever aware of that letter 
until it was produced at the trial of 
Eustace v. Dickey? <A. So far as I 
know, I had never heard of it until 
it was produced the other day. 


Q: Then had either of the Trus- 
tees, who were Trustees at the time 
you were first appointed, been Trus- 
tees in 1909, the date of this letter? 
A. Yes, they both had been. 


Q. Who were those? A. 
Kenzie and Mr. Hatton. 

Q. Had they ever said anything to 
you in regard to it? A. Never that I 
remember at all. 

Q. Had you takkn up with Harvey 
Chase & Company the question of this 
problem which presented itself in/re- 
gard to having to borrow money toy 
pay over net profits? A. No, I dont 
think we had. 

Q. Do you know why it was that 
Harvey Chase first in 1919, in that 
_last report of his, for the first time 
established a capital account? A. I 
suppose that it was— 

Q. If you ‘had no talk about it I 
don’t care. A. NO. 

Q. You knew it as a fact, that that 
was thé first time that there had been 
established a capital account of that 
kind? A. That is the first I knew of 
if, apart from | the original capital 
account. 

Q. Now, did you receive the bills, 
of Barrow, Wade & Guthrie as they 
were rendered from time to time? A. 
We did. 
~ Q. Did you ednaider them as rea- 
sonable and proper bills for the ser- 
vices that. had been rendered? A. 
We considered them absolutely so. ~ 

Q. Had- you considered the em- 
ployment of Barrow, Wade & Guthrie 


Mr. Mc- 


-}in,regard to this first investigation as 


a matter of. considerable. importance? 
A. . The.greatest importance. 

.Q. And how about. the employment 
of them with regard to the reorganiz- 
ing of your accounting staff after 
the walk-out? A: Well,. of course 
that came about in the most natural 
waxy.. They were our auditors then 
and» we'had to look to them at once 
to help-us out. 

Q:;- And.that.was because they were 
at that time familiar-with your method 
of accounting? ‘A. - Yes:« 
 Q. In regard t6 these ‘bills, as they 
were rendered did you approve them? 
A. We approved every one as they 

Q. And considered them a fair and 
reasonable charge for the services 
‘A.. In our best judgment 
that was what we considered them. 

Q. Now;‘coming to Paragraph 7 of 
the answer, it avers that since July 
“18t or 5th the plaintiffs, contrary, to 
their’ duty’ and in violation of the 
rights of said Church, ‘have paid to 
the plaintiff Harvey from said Trust 
funds since said date the sum of $500 
a month for his services as Trustee of 
the Publishing Society; also, in ad- 
dition to that, the sum of $458.33 a 
m@nth for his service as agent of the 
said Publishing Society in New York, 
and in addition the sum of $348 a 
month for expenses; and also that this 
was -paid in spite of the fact that the 
plaintiff Harvey could not and did not 
perform the services required for both 
of said positions. Some time in July. 
was Mr.. Harvey elected as a Trustee 
of the Publishing Society? <A. He 
was. 

Q. And at that time what position 
did Mr. Harvey hold? <A. Mr. Har- 
vey held the position of international 
répreséntative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor; in charge of the New 
York office, and as assistant to the 
business manager. 

Q. Did you know in what capacity 
Mr. Harvey had first been employed? 

In the Publishing Society? 

Q Yes. A. Yes; he came in as 
our international representative, to go 
all over the world. 

Q. And the first stop that he made 
in the performance of that duty was 
at New York City? <A. Well, we 
called him in,from Cleveland, I think, 
or spmewhere, and asked him to go 
and -piease take hold: of the situation 
down there.- 

Q. At New York? A.- Yes. 

Q. Was he very successful in con- 
nection with the New York office— 
the work of the New York office? 
A. Very successful indeed. 

Q. Had you considered the work of 
Mr. Harvey as a matter of consider- 
able importance? A. Of very great 
importance. 

Q. Had he been of great service in - 
holging and continuing the New York 
business during the litigation? A. Has 
been, and is at the present time con- 
tinuing it. 

Q. And that in spite of the fact that 


there has been a great deal of activity 


in New York because of the litigation? 
A. Almost equal to California. 

Q. And when Mr. Harvey was ap- 
pointed as a trustee did you consider 
the possibility of getting some new 
men to take over the New York busi- 
ness? A. No, we did not, because we 
were expecting the decision down at 
any moment, and it was virtually im- 
possible to get a man big enough for 
that office, to take it on the, possibility 
of a decision necessitating a resigning 
of the present Trustees. 

Q. And did you have available any 
man who could have stepped in and 
taken that position at New York? A. 
Noné that we knew of at all. 

Q. Since Mr. Harvey’s appointment 
asa Trustee has he spent considerable 
‘of his time in New York, directing the 
New York office? A. I don’t think he 
has neglected his work there at all. 

Q. isked whether’ he had spent 
considerable- time. A. Yes, he has 
spent considerable time. 

Q. Can you *ay offhand how much 
of his time as compared to the time he 
has spent here in Boston? A. No, I 
cannot. It was Saturdays and Sun- 
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tention to the question pateed in para- 
graph 6, the objection raised in para- 
graph 6 of the defendant's answer, to 
the effect that although David B. Og- 
den resigned and ceased to act as 
Trustee of said Publishing Society on 
or about July 1, 1921, the plaintiffs 
have contrary to:their duty and in 
violation of the rights of said Church 
donated to said Ogden out of said 
Trust funds the sum of $500 a month 
since said date. Do you know how 
long Mr. Ogden, had been connected 
-with the Publishing Society? A. 
About 13 years. 

Q. And where had Mr. Ogden lived 
before he came to Boston? A. Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Q. And, had given up his business 
in Portland in order to come and serve 
the Publishing Society? A. He had. 

Q. Had Mr. Ogden any business 
connections or any business associa- 


i Satuedays and 
© up here. 
r at the time that 
the fact 
| ssible to continue 
” AG ' i Why, I 
etn no more of Mr. 
ge “hts work down 
® i of appointing Mr. 
oy sting him to give up 


7 to. Mr. Harvey’s elec- 
been other Trustees 

D had held other positions 
My ‘Trustee? A. Why, all 


ther bibeen any Trustee that 
of who did not have other 
de that of Trustee in the 

ciety? A. Not one that 


If the Court please, 

» to draw. attention to the 
@ “questions relate not to 
tances, not to anybody 

an all-time salary, 
who were receiving 
aoe Bot not parallel at all 


m HI GON. 
r argument? 
sgn, 


lishing Society here in Boston? 
A. None whatever. 

Q. And Mr. Ogden had originally 
come as business manager of the 
Publishing Society? A. He did. 

Q. And then he. had later been 
elected a Trustee of the Pwhblishing 
Society, and had served the balance 
of the time from 1908.as Trustee until 
July, 1921? A. 1917 to 1921, as Trus- 
tee. “ 
Q. .Having been business manager 
from 1908 to 1917? A. To 1917. 

Q. Did the Trustees consider, after 
receiVing Mr. Ogden’s resignation, the 
question of making him some pay- 
ments or compensation following the 
termination of his duties as.a Trus- 
tee? A. Yes. 

Q. And what conclusion was 
reached? A. We contemplated fol- 
lowing what was done in Mr. Hatton’s 
case. 

Q. Mr. Hatton had been a Trustee? 
A. Had been a Trustee, and that was 
an allowance of $200 a month as long 
as he desired td accept it, and we con- 
templated giving Mr. Ogden that same 
thing. 

. | Q. And Mr. Hatton had received 

§ q. Jnst a minute. I ob-/ $200 a month as long as he desired? 
iat ot unless it also appears/A, He has and is receiving it. 

t other position was a full-! Q. Is receiving it now? A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Hatton retired as Trus- 

RT. The Trustees who/|tee when? A. In 1917. 

i or elected under this}; Q. Had that payment to Mr. Hat- 
| me would be required to/ ton been made with the knowledge and 
ll the time that was necessary|approval of the Christian. Science 
iven to properly perform the! Board of Directors? A. It had. 

office. I also assume Q. What arrangement did you 

had any spare time which | make, the Trustees make, with regard 

- reasonably required in the|to compensation, with Mr. Ogden? A. 

ance of their duties as Trus-/ We decided to pay Mr. Ogden for the 

_ that’ time was their own,| period of six months $500 a month, in 

Fench Way as they saw fit. order to allow him to get adjusted to 
AITH. We so understand it. 


| his new order of things. 
|) COURT. Now, there is nothing} Q. That is, instead of a monthly 
de i creating this Trust, so far| payment continuously during the life 
4 ea which prevents a person 


of Mr. Ogden— A. Yes. 
as Prustee from engag-| Q. —or as long as he desired it, 
other business, assuming. 


4 to make payment for only six months 

devotes all the time that is/ at the rate of $500 a month? A. Yes, 
sar , all that is required, to the/ and then we contemplated by that time 
rma of his duties as such/an adjustment would have been made 
ec. ogee is his first duty. If|hetween the Board of Directors and 
time left, not so required, the Trustees, and we could come to 
oo . +» ppd ale, some happy arrangement that would 
oberg i @ tn eo use it. directly take care of Mr. Ogden just 


- think this last question is as much as he needed. 


Q. Were you aware of any policy 
| ial I. We aré not discussing the 
as to whether Mr. Smith did with regard to the Publishing Society 


in connection with making payment or 

provision for men who had served a 

WITHINGTON. The only ma- large portion of their lives in the Pub- 

he as to whether these very|iiching Society after the termination 
who are objecting to this dual. 
are considering themselves 


of their service with it? A. In the 
sf : the trust did not reguire Deed of Trust, we are commanded to 
ntion of the men all the time. 


conduct that Trust in a Christian 
apc spirit, and in the natura] conduct of 
VUUE bey ar 9 oat <a it it‘has always been the custom to 
- Mr. Harvey was doing busi- do the very best that we knew how 
_ he should not receive com- for every employee that left its ser- 
De thes vice—rightly left its service. 
TITHING well. Q. Now, were you familiar with the 
ie d Mr. aeeer ama over from payments outside. of those’ to Mr. 

to Boston whenever the 


Ye Ogden made by the Trustees of the 
s88 of the Publishing Society re- | Publishing Society? ‘A. Oh, yes. 
ae A.: ‘Whenever he was re- 


Q. You knew of other occasions of 
vukg 
did he hold himself ready 


similar payments? A. Oh, yes. - 
Q. And this had been the policy of 
ll to come whenever there was 
“a of importance? A. At any 


the Trustees of the Publishing Society 

for many years? A. I supposed it 
l 10 you 1 know whether the travel-. 
ses and the expenses of Mr. 


had always been; as long as I knew 
anything about it it was always our 
y's hotel when he was here in} 
were borne out of his own 


éffort and purpose to do so. 
Q. Was that known to the Direc- 
Was there some separate 
n for that? A. No, he pai 


tors of the Church? -A 

known and thoroughly indorsed hke- 
is own ‘traveling expenses an 
» paid every expense in 
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compensation for, other 
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cause, as I understand it, they pursue 
‘'the same course in the Church affairs. 


own offices a pension of some sort, 
whep a man has served a certain-num- 
ber of years? 

Mr. SMITH. If the Court please; 
we object to this, because the financial 
beneficiary was not consulted about 
this payment to Mr. Ogden at all; the 
Church had been consulted about the 
so-called precedent that has been men- 
tioned. Here is a situation entirely 
different from any preceding. More- 
over, an inquiry into these several in- 
stances intolving the pension or re- 
‘tirement system of the Church itself 
would be a collateral inquiry into 
which it is not bece veg to go, as we 
see, : 

The COURT. . think he is entitled 
to show the reason and the ground 
upon which these payments were 
made; whether they were good or bad 
reasons is another question. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Yes, 
Honor. ‘ 

Q. My question: was whether you 
know of the policy of the Directors | 
with regard to making payment ,to re- 
tiring -employees or Directors after 
the service of a certain term? A. I 
shave always understood that they pur- 
sued that, and in the hearings it came 
out that they had a pension system. 

Q:* Did you consider this arrange- 
ment with Mr. Ogden as the conduct 
}| of your Trust ina Christian spirit and 
‘for the promotion of Christian 
veling | Science? A. I did, but of course’! 
thought it was only a temporary and 
inadequate compensation. 
| Q. Now, I wish to direct your at- 
| tention to paragraph 4, in which it is 
alleged that on or about the 26th ¢ y 
ce|of November, 1921, the plaintiffs con- 
ton, } trary to their duty and in violation of 
the rights of said \Church donated 
from said Trust funds further sums 
of $2500 and $2499.99 to one John R- 
Watts, : in addition to the fixed and 


s of the Trust. 
ind you ‘knew at the time you 
-. him that he had an gpart- 
1 idence in New York? A. 


| _ which he had a lease. A. 
d we lin your judgment was there 
nte) nce with his duties as a 
— Publishing Society by 
the fact that he was em- 
y continue the New York 

E lone whatever. 
stion with that service 
y spent, in addition to 
during the day, his eve- 
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importance, or of any 
, that Mr. Harvey should 
of the New York 
t until the decision of the 
handed down? 


your 


tions beside his activities in the Pub- | 


general payment of the three months | 


salary? A. It was. 

Q. I will consider. that in connec- 
tion with the dther charge, but I would 
like to direct your attention to the 
payment of $2500, the $2500 payment. 
Po. you know how long Mr. Watts had 
been connected with the Publishing 
Society? A. I think it is about seven 
years all told, 3 

Q. Had Mr. Watts at the time im- 
mediately following the decision of 


the Supreme Court given you his}: 


resignution? A. He had. 

Q. Prior to the time when the orig- 
inal suit of Eustace v. Dickey had been 
instituted, had .Mr. Watts done legal 
service for the Trustees of the Pub- 
lishing Society? A. He has always 
done legal service except in connec- 
tion with the early part of the bill 
in equity, in which he would take no 
part whatever from .a legal stand- 
pdint, as he testified in the hearing; 
but from the time of the hearing in 
our opinion he has given us. very 
valuable Jegal services in connection 
with that, too. 

Q. And had there been, when you 
first were associated with the Publish- 
ing Society, any understanding with 
regard to Mr. Watts’ right to practice 
law on his own initiative? 

Mr.. SMITH. If the Court please, 
I wish to bring to your Honor’s at- 
tention the fact that his early em- 
ployment was of an entirely different 
character, and even under a different 
employer. He was originally, as the 
eviderice shows, employed in the col- 
lection department or something of 
that sort, at $2000 a year—employed 
by the Trustees. His election as a 
business manager was for. quite a 
different salary, and was an election 
by the Directors, and an entirely dif- 
ferent arrangement and apparently a 
full time proposition. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. ‘Isn’t that also 
a matter of argument? Do you object 
to the question? 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to save time, 
partly, and to aid the Court 

Mr. WITHINGTON. You cannot 
save time without objecting to the 
question and getting a\ ruling. 

The COURT. Does this re-camsenien 
relate to legal services? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. The $2500 loka! 
service. 

The COURT. Does this present in- 


quiry relate to legal services before‘ 


he was business manager? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Before he was 
business manager? 

The COURT. Yes. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. No, your Honor. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the very na- 
ture of the question. If it is with- 


j} drawn why—— 


The COURT. Well, if you limit it 
to his services he has performed, legal 
services, and any arrangement that 
may have been made during that time. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Yes. . 

Q.. When was Mr, Watts first elected 
business manager? .A. In 1917. 

Q. ‘Did you, with the other Trustees, 
have to do with the employment of 
Mr. Watts and the fixing of his salary? 
A. We employ every person in the 
Publishing Society. 

Q.:. And you did employ Mr. Watts? 
A. We did, thie 

Q. And fixed his salary? ‘A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any arrangement or 
any understanding in regard to the fix- 
ing or making of that salary with re- 
gard to Mr. Watts’ right to practice 
law in addition? A. There was noth- 
ing said with regard to it, because I 
was the only one I think on the Board 
that was present when Mr. Watts first 
came—no, Mr. Qgden was—and it was 
distinctly understood and Mr. Watts 
was informed. 


Mr. SMITH. I object to this, if the 


Court please, because the witness is | 


apparently disregarding the—appar- 
ently going back to a prior time. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Well, 
bring it down shortly. 

The COURT. I think it should be 
confined to, since 1917, to which this 
matter relates. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. My only pur- 
pose is showing that this arrangement 
which was originally made was con- 
templated—the continuance of it was 
‘contemplated by the Trustees ay 3 
art ayer Mr. Watts’ salary. 


I will 


I think}. 


Q. And you were aware of the fact | cervices 
. with coming here for the| that they had in connection with their with this $2500? 


2 COURT. Well, you may show 
Meade or not he did render: legal 
services before 1917. 

Q. Was there any payment for legal 
prior to 1917, in eonnection 
A. ' Not that the 
Publishing Society paid. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I am-~simply 
showing that they contemplated he 
might render legal services. 

The COURT. Well, I understood you 
to claim that he had actually rendered 
legal services before he became busi- 
ness manager but had not been paid 
for them. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Perhaps I am 
in error about that . (Conferring with 
Mr. Watts.) You are right, your Honor. 
There had been legal services ren- 
dered prior to his appointment as 
business manager. 

The COURT. But he had never 
made any charge for them. and never 
had been paid for them. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Never had been 
paid for them, your Honor. 

-The COURT. It. seems to me we 
should confine the inquiry as to what 
happened when he was made business 
manager and since. 

Q. At-the time that Mr. Watts was 
}made business manager were you 
aware of the original. arrangement 
with regard to Mr. Watts practicing? 
A. Pwas. 

Mr. SMITH. I object to that, if the 
Court please, as irrelevant to the pres- 
ent issue. 

The COURT. I think he may answer 
that question, whether he knew of it. 

Q. Were you aware of the fact thaf 
Mr. Watts had rendered before that 
time legal services to the Publishing 
Society? A. I was. 

Q. And did Mr. Watts render. sub- 
sequent to that time legal. servicés to 
the Publishing Society? <A. He has 
done so right along. , : 

Q. In what connection? A. You 
don’t want them in sequence? 

Q. No, in general. I mean, what 
was the nature of them? A. In con- 
nection with the taking over of Dud- 
ley & Hodge,\in connection with 


‘matters Cat came up with the Fedora 


Trade Commission ductus the war. I 
would have to— 

Q.. Had there been from:time to 

time bequests and legacies given? 
A. There have. | 
tended to those matters for us. Also, 
in Chicago there was an infringement 
of a copyright of ours, that we asked 
him to go out there to attend to, and 
he did. There are a number of things. 
I would have to refresh my memory 
with regard to them. 
Q. Was Mr. Watts consulted before 
the Trustees determined to make this 
payment of $2500 to him? <A. Mr. 
Watts was not consulted at all. 

Q. That was discussed by the Trus- 
tees?} A. The Trustees alone. ; 

Q. Will you state what considera- 
tion led you to authorize this payment 
of $2500—what consideration led the 
Trustees to authorize it? A. Because 
we felt that the immense amount of 
time that Mr. Watts had put in over 
and, above any legitimate demand on 
his ‘time for the Publishing Society 
work, in rendering legal services of 
one. kind and another, warranted 
some recognition, however inadequate 
it might be—some recognition of those 
services, and we unanimously voted 
to make it $2500. 

Q. Has Mr. Watts 2 given of his time 
outside of the regular daily attendance 
at the business? <A. Mr. Watts is 
usually at work from about 8 o’clock 
in the morning to about 12 o’clock 
at night. 

Q: Has that .beén his Gtatinnnt 
practice in the last several years? 
A. He certainly has been dgping it; 
you can. always find him somewhere 
on his job. 

Q. And in arriving at this amount 
of $2500 how did you estimate it? 
A. We did not attempt to estimate it. 
We wanted to pay some slight com- 
pensation for his services, because we 
felt that is was omy right and proper 
to do so, and that* we had no right to 
accept legal services.for our Trust 
without making a compensation. 

Q. Did you think the sum of $2500 


‘was a fair and reasonable amount to 


pay him? A. Well, it was a very 
reasonable amount. It.was not a fair 
amount, because it was wholly inad- 
equate for what we had received. - I 
would like to say, in- connection with 
that—you asked me—that Mr. Watts 
was the one who saved the Publishing 
Society thousands -of dollars on the 
taxes, and he was opposed by every- 
one nearly on getting the taxes for 
our Trust eliminated—taken off, and 
that in itself, with the income tax that 
we would have had to pay, and the 
property tax, saved thousands upon 
thousands of dollars; I don’t know, I 
haven’t estimated it. That was his 
entire work from start to finish. 


Q. And that was in connection with 
getting the pincer and the State au- 
thorities to walve any claim because 
of the charitable nature of the Trust? 
A. Yes, that ours was a charitable 
Trust. 

Q. In connection with: this memo- 
randum about which there has. been 
discussion, do you know when. the 
words “and other legal expenses” 
were added to the memorandum. A. 
I do. 

Q. Will you state the circumstances 
connected with the addition of those 
words to the original memorandum? 
A. They were made just at virtually 
the same time as the original memo- 
randum, and when it came back, the 
memorandum came back to the’ Trus- 
tees’ room, as I remember it, we added 
those words ourselves. 

Q. Was Mr. Watts present when 
that discussion took place? A. I don’ 4 
know whether he was or not, but we 
added it ourselves. I don’t know 
whether he was present or not. He 
may have been, because “Mr.:+ Dixon 
and Mr. Watts were very often present. 

Q. Was that in consequence of some 
discussion you had had with Mr. 
Watts? A. I don’t think so, because 
it was our own understanding of it. 


Q, And it was merely a correction 
of the memorandum as originally 
made? A. We often correct them 
after they come back. 

Q. Has there been any change in 
that memorandum since this proceed- 
ing, hearings in this proceeding, were 
started? A. Why, of course not. The 
memorandum so far as I know has not 
been touched at all. 

The COURT. Was the addition to 
the memorandum made before the 
check was delivered to Mr. Watts? 

The WITNESS. It was made before 
it was delivered at all, your Honor. 

The COURT. Was the change made 
before the check was actually drawn? 

The WITNESS. It was. made before 
the’ memorandum left our office, be- 
fore the check could be drawn 

Q. In other words, the memoran- 
dum had to be. sent to your chief ac- 
countant? A. Before the check could 
be drawn. 

Q. And that adtheetention was in 
its present form before it was sent 
to the chief accountant? A. As far 
as I know, that ‘is exactly the facts. 

Q. Now, Miss Farr’s office is right 
next to the Trustees’ office? A. It ad- 
joins our office. : 

Q. In making that check, it simply 
consisted of her bringing in the memo- 
randum and your reading it, and your 
instructing her to add the words “and 
other legal expenses’? A. That is 
all. 

Q.. Then it was sent out later to 
Miss Urquhart, who made the check? 
A. Went through the natural course 
then, I’ suppose. 

Q. Now, I want to direct your at- 


‘tention to the allegations contained 
in the third paragraph of the answer, |. 


in which it is alleged that the plain- 
tiff¢, contrary to their’ duty and. in 
violation of the rights of said Church, 
donated to the business manager of 
said Society, the editors of its peri- 
odicals, and some other of its em- 
ployees out of the funds held in trust, 
by the Church, more than $25,000 in 
addition to the fixed and regular com- 
pensation of the persons to whom 
said donations were made. It is a 
fact that sums aggregating something 
like $25,000 were authorized by the 
Trustees to be paid out,to certain of 
the employees? <A. I believe that is 
about the aggregate that we author- 
ized. ‘ 

Q Were those payments discussed 


He has always at-'|. 


ana approved by ‘the Trustees beter’ 


they cre made? A. Every payment 
was discussed carefully and consid- 
ered carefully, and approved. 

Q. Will you ctate to the Court what 
the considerations were. which led 
you and Mr. Harvey to authorize these 
payments to these particular em- 


‘Pployees? A. My understanding of our 


Trust is that it has two fundamental 
things to do. First of all, the promo- 
tion of Christian Science, and, sec- 
Ondly, that it is to be conducted in a 
Christian manner. The promotion of 
Christian Science, of course, was fun- 
damentally that the Publishing House 
is fundamental to that promotion, and 
any disorganization of the Publishing 


‘| House of course could not help but 


affect’ the progress of Christian 
Science. Therefore, it was our duty 
as Trustees to do everything in our 
power to maintain the organization. 
Now, it was not that there was one 
single person in that Publishing House 
that had not expressed absolute loy- 
alty in every way -to their sense of 
right, and to work for the Publishing 
House, and therefore it was not that 
we were animated by any sense that 
the people would walk out as before; 
but it was that they should not have 
any sense of anxiety or unrest, which 
necessarily must follow any public 
statement that there is going to be a 
clean sweep, or anything of that 
kind; apd we felt that from the stand- 
point of good business judgment as 
Trustees of that Trust that we ought 
to do everything in our power to 
steady and hold in perfect order the 
organization of the Publishing Society, 
not only in Boston but in our. offices 
in other places: Then with regard to 
the Christian, the command to con- 
duct it in a Christian spirit, that, °as 
we understand it, and as we under- 
stood it as a Board, meant that we 
should certainly express the greatest 
possible care: of every employee that 
there seemed to be any reason tO sup- 
pose would lose his position, or would 


-in any way be jeopardized with regard 


to his lease or house or any “of those 
things that he was obligated for. And 
in considering the whole question from 
the standpoint of a Christian spirit, 
we not only took care of these to the 


extent of three months, but we also’ 


promulgated the order that if any 
employee was dismissed, to make room 
for some othet incoming person, by 
the new régime, that we felt that they 
should receive one month’s. salary, in 
order to allow them ‘an opportunity to 
get properly adjusted: —> 

Q. In other words, you considered 
that the treatment of your employees 
in making some provision so that they 
would not be thrown out of a job and 
left entirely dependent upon securing 
a job or such p@sition as might: hap- 
pen to be open, to make some*provi- 
sion so that they would have ample 
time to look around and take care: of 
themselves properly A. Because 
they, had leases, they had houses, they. 
had everything on their hands. - é 

Q. Had many of your. employees 

been called by the Publishing Society 
from various parts of the world? A. 
Many of those that we granted the 
three months to had.. 
' Q. Has that been the policy of the 
Publishing Society, to take its em- 
ployees from different parts of the 
world? A. I think so, yes. 

Q. In connection with the general 
order with regard to the one month's 
payment, in the event of an employee 
being forced out by the new régime, 
was that a policy which had been in 


force before this occasion in the Pub-. 
‘A. Always, some- 


lishing Society? 
thing, if an employee was displaced, 


‘except for some proper ground; if 


they were displaced to make room for 
somebody else they were properly 
taken care of, and had been. 

Q. And that was-a part of what you 
considered your duty in conducting 
the Trust in a Christian spirit? A. I 
could not conceive of it in: any other 
way. 

Q. Now, in making up the list of 
persans who were to receive the three 
months’ payment, was any regard had 
by the Trustees as to whether the em- 
ployees who were to receive this pay- 
ment,had given overtime Without any 
compensation or not? A. That was 
taken ito consideration; the fact also 
that many of them were on yearly sal- 
aries was taken into consideration; in 
fact, we took into consideration -every- 
thing with regard to it. . 

Q. Was there Duy understanding in 
connection. with’ the receipt: of this 
three months’ paymept-to the effect 
that it would-relieve the Publishing 
Society from any obligation on yearly 
salaries? A. That was not ‘entered 
into with any of those that we granted 
it to, but we ourselves discussed that. 

Q. Was there any such understand- 
ing? A. That it would take care of 
those obligations? That was taken 
for granted; if they accepted this. 

Q. Yes, that is what I meant. 
A XM. 

Q.. Now, was there any other. con- 
sideration with regard to the em- 
ployees’ receiving this money in the 
event that they were continued on by 
the new régime? A. If satisfactory 
arrangements were made mutually 
agreeable to both the incoming. Trus- 
tees and the old employees, whereby 
they continued on in the service of 
the Publishing Society, tren the fhree 
months’ salary would be considered 
as part payment on that. 

Q. In other words, that was to be 

applied in the event that there was not 
the clean sweep which it had been 
indicated would occur? A. Exactly, 
yes. 
Q. Haye you the list of employees 
to whom this thred@ months’ payment 
was made? A. I think I know them 
all. 

Q. Without golng over each specific 
case, I want to ask you in general 
whether the employees named therein 
were important cogs in the organiza- 
tion of the Publishing Society? A. 
They were of course our most import- 
ant cogs. | 

Q. And were they people who had 
been receiving any extra,time or pay- 
ment for overtime? As No, they were 
not. 

Q. And had these peop’e given of 
their service more than ordinarily re- 
quired by the terms 
A. I think every one of the Publish- 


‘are continued on terms satisfactory 


had been paid previously? 


‘salary? 


pa House has done that, but ‘these 
had specially given overtime far in 
excess, I should imagine, of any three 
months’ salary, because many of the 
people in the Publishing House have 
had to work night and day, for we 
have been running the business with 


about 400 odd employees that normally 
would probably take 600. 

Q. Ithink you haye answered, none 
of these employees had received any 
overtime for their services? A. None 
of them. No, I won’t say that. Mr. 
McCollem received overtime. 

Q. And he was the chauffeur that 
Mr. Dane referred to? A. The chauf- 
feur, at call night or day, any time. 

Q. And in connection with this list, 
are those people on a yearly or other 
basis? A. Most of them were.on a 
yearly basis. 

Q. And, as you have said, many of 
them came from distant places? A. 
Long distances. 

Q. I will ask you whether it was 
your best judgment that such pay- 
ments were necessary or proper in 
the administration of your Trust, as 
you understood your duties? A, I 
felt. that they were essential. 

Q. That is, not only proper but 
essential? A. Bssential from not 
only the: standpoint of good business 
but from the standpoint. of the Chris- 
tian way of conducting the Trust. 

Q. And as to their employees, if 
they are continued on by your, suc- 
cessors, this charge of $25,000 will be 
practically reduced to nothing? A. 
Provided they are continued,.of course, 
under mutually agreeable conditions. 

Q. That is what I mean, if they 


to both. A. Yes: 

Q. When was Mr: Dixon first em- 
ployed? A. Mrs. Dixon— 

Q. .Mr. Dixon. A. Mr. Dixon was 
first employed as an editor in June, 
1914. 

Q. Did-he succeed to anybody or 
did he take over a new Office? A. He 
really took over a new Office. Mr. 
Dodds had been managing editor and 
Mr. McKenzie had been editor. _In 
June Mr. Dixon came in as editor of 
The Christian Science* Monitor. 

Q. You were one.-of the trustees at 
that time? <A. I was. |. 

Q. Now Mr. Dane suggested by. his} 
questions yesterday @hat Mr. Dixon’s 
salary—his first salary—had ‘been 
$12,000, increased by $3,000 over: the } 


salary theretofore paid to any editor, | 


with the express understanding that. 
the $3,000 was to include Mrs. Djxon’s 
services. Was there any such agree- 
ment? “A. Mr. Dane was mistaken 
about’ the salfry.° There was abso- 
lutely, no such agreement. 

Q. What was’ Mr, Dixon’s salary 
when he first came? A. Mr. Dixon. 
when he came in Ayne, 1914—his salary 
was fixed as $10,000 a year to com- 
mence with September. During June, 
July and August; he received at the 
rate of $8500 a year, because. of some 
little—he was still working over in 
England. He did-not take his ‘office 
really until September. He was in 
employment in England. 

Q: ~Then when Mr. Dixon first was 
employed instead of having an -in- 
crease: over the previous salary ‘of 
$9000 to $12,000, he ‘received a salary 
for a few months at the rate pf $8500. 
A. . Yes, sir. 

Q. Then later received $10,000? A. 
It was fixed in June at $10, 000 to take 
effect in September. -’ 

Q. Then there couldn't have been 
any increase of $3000 from $9000 which 
A. No, 
Mr. Dane was mistaken. | 

Q. Has Mr. Dixon since his. origi- 
nal employment received an additional 
salary, or ‘an additional raise? A’ 
Yes, sir. 

Q. When was the next 
A. In June, 1215, 
raised to $12,000. 

Q. From $10, 080 to $12,000? <A. 
It was in 1915. Then in January, 1918, 
it was raised to $15,000. 

Q. It was raised to $15,000 in 1918? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And since that date it has been 
$15,000? A. It. has remained at 
$15,000. 

Q. In connection with either of 
these raises in salary had there been 
any agreement whatsoever that a part 
ef the increase should be considered 
as salary for Mrs. Dixon? A. Abso- 
lutely not. Mrs. Dixon refused to 
have a salary, and’ Mr. Dixon wouldn’t 
héar of it, either. 

Q. What were Mr. Dixon’s duties?) 
A. Why, his duties were—he was edi- 
tor.in absolute charge of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Q. When Mr. McKenzie went out* 
with the walkout in 1920, March, 1920, 
did Mr. Dixon take over part of the 
duties of Mr. McKenzie? A. Mr. 
Dixon took over the editor-in-chief 
chiefship of the Journal, and Sentinel 
and then Mr. Paine took over the 
associate editorship, both acting as 
editors and associate editors. 

Q. Did that require Mr. Dixon to 
give additional time? A. Not only 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Paine, but Mrs. 
Dixon, of course, had added tremen- 
dously. 

Q. Now when did Mrs. Dixon first 
begin to do any work for the Pub- 
lishing House? A. Mrs. Dixon began 
three years before she came to Bos- 
ton. She worked in London with her 
husband, handling the eastern hemi-. 
sphere, with him. 

Q. So she had had some experi- 


raise in 
it, was 


ence? A. She had had three years} 


in. the.London office. 

Q. When she came here to Boston 
with her husband did she begin to 
give her ‘services to the Publishing 
House? A. Immediately, with her 
husband. She had an office right 
with him. = 

Q.. She had’ desk space? A. A 
desk, and worked with him all day 
and into the night. 

Q. Has she been in regular attend- 
ance? A. Always. 

Q. Since 1915? A. Always, keep- 
ing regular hours, besides all the 
work t they do at home. 

Q. Just exactly as if she had been 
an employee for the Publishing So- 
ciety? A. Just exactly as if— ; 

Q. During al) this time from 1915 
up to July, 1921, had she ever received 
one cent of compensation for her 


beg as we. would, we couldn’t persuade 
to. 
Q.. That is, she gave her services 


Absolutely free. 

Q. Now in July did something—was 
something called to your attention in 
regard to a raise in rent to Mr. Dixon's 
apartment, or his change of apart- 
ments? A. Yes, Mr. Dixon, like many 
other tenants, received notice of a 
very great increase in his rent. He 
was then confronted with the fact of 
either paying that increase or making 
some other arrangement. Mr. Dixon's 
time is every moment given to his 
work. 

Q. Did this iis ciicaied knowledge 
of this fact, of the proposed increase 
in rent, come to the attention of the 
Trustees? A. It did. 

Q. Where was Mrs. Dixon at the 
time it came, to his knowledge? A. 
Well, 
was in Boston here. 

Q. At the time— A. At the time 
he knew of the change, because the re- 
moval was made while they were in 
England. 

Q. That is what I mean. A. Atthe 


to her in England. That is, Mr. Dixon 
was moving from the apartment to a 
house that he had bought on Orchard 
Street. 

Q. You knew there were certain ex- 
penses in connection with the change? 
A. Yes, fixing up the house, increased 
cost from the apartment to the new . 
house. And the trustees thought it 
was an advantageous time to endeavor 
to express their appreciation and we 
seized upon it—we seized upon that 
opportunity that for years we couldn't 
persuade her to take it, and she re- 


it, and then .we begged her to take it. 
We felt we had a right to pay these re- 
moval expenses because they had no 
time to attend to things themselves, 
giving all their time to their work. 


thing contrary to your duty or in vi- * 
olation of the rights of the Church? 
A. No. I had felt right along, that 
Mrs. Dixon not being paid a salary. was - 
contrary to the Christian spirit inf 
‘which we should conduct that trust— 
to’ pay-employees a proper salary for 
ythe work they were rendering. I think 
that’ the trustees felt it was not.only 
'praper but a part of their duty. 

Q. And took great pleasure in‘mak- 


They did. y I say this in connection 


such a tremendous amount of work 


‘000 and a little over. Therefore, in” 
two years we have saved throughsthe 
work that Mr. Dixon and Mr. Paine 
and the others who have given. their 
time so freely and generotisly to these: 
papers—we have saved néarly $50,000 
to the Trust. — 

Q. That is, by having one man 4d 
two men’s work? A. They are work- 
ing longer hours. . 

Q. Mr. McKenzie had been on. sql- 
ary himself? A. Yes, sir. 


ary?-A. $9000 a year. 

Q... Was there something elde Se 
wished to say? A. Yes. . 

Q. Will-you state what you had i 
mind? A. 
you to question me in regard to every 
one Of these employees. I can briefly 
give the fact, but I think the court 
has a right to know exactly: our 
reasons for giving them all these sal- 
aries. If it is necessary I can;give 
the reason—that they had heen called, 
giving up various pusitions, lucrative 
positions, and were called here from 
long digtances, and that from just 
that standpoint alone these payments 
were authorized and right. : 


one o’clock, do you think? 


The COURT. 
call attention to every one of thése? 
If there is any one that stands differ- 
ently than the rest, that one might be 
referred to. But if the reasons are 
substantially the same I don’t think 
it is necessary to go into each one. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I think what 
Mr. Eustace had in mind was that 
with regard to each one he could state 
the considerations which have been 
enumerated in a general way, as to 
each individual. But I don’t think it 
jis necessary in‘view of the general 
statement. I think that is all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION. 

Q.. (By Mr. Smith) Mr. 
you understood, did you not, that the 
Deed of Trust under which you served 
contemplated that the Trustees would 
conduct the business on a cash basis 
—pay as you go? A. I did. 

Q. You noticed, doubtless, that one 
of the specific limitations upon your 
authority was that you should not 
incur liabilities beyond your ability to 
liquidate promptly from the current 
income of the business? A. Yes. 

Q. You were trying to observe that, 
were you? A. Always. 

Q. Therefore, throughout this in- 
terval when Mr. Watts and others were 
accumulating liability which you sub- 
sequently recognized by these pay- 
ments, you yourself did not understand 
that you were incurring any legal 
liability at all? A. Not in the sense 
of legal liability that some one could 
sue us for. 

Q. You knew, did you not, that 
your duty as a trustee forbade you 
to incur any liability which should 
further be recognized by the payment 
of these honorarium checks? A. I 
certainly have not incurred any liabil- 
ity beyond ability to pay promptly by 
the income. 

Q. You mean by that answer that 
these various checks were an out and 
out gift. A. No, I do not. 

Q. Were they payments of a debt? 
A. Are you referri 
Who are you referring to? 

Q. I am referring to the class of 
items—to Mr. Watts in particular, 
you please. A. Which one? I will 
answer anything. 

Q. Did you understand while Mr. 
Watts was rendering legal: services 
that you were incurring a continuing 


work? A. Not one cent. We never, 


pertos obate sect Sy eanenge, 6 


purely out of loyalty to the cause? A. 


when ‘the increase came—she | 


time the payment was made it was sent #? 


fused to take it first, or wouldn’t take . 


Q. Now in making that payment did 
ou consider that you were doing any-' 5, 


ing this yeep to Mrs. Dixon? A. °. 


|with that we +k on the Journal and*. 
Sentinel, that Mrs. Dixon was doing. 


that our expenses in March, 1920, were ~ 

at the rate of about $40,000°a year’for .° 
conducting the Journal and Sentinel”. . 
and today they are at the rate of $13.4} , 


‘Q.. It was a very substantial sal- 


I had in mind I would like ©" 


Q. Can you do it between now and 


Is it necessary to . 


Eustace, ’ 


to Mr. Watts? | 


liability, not being liquidated from — 
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| “Piadility’ be- 
ny x. aM unless 


led"! catch it. 


| hot-an agreement at-all. 


“make your 
hese intervals 
1 situation? 


whether you 


; 


hing Socie y—I, might ask 
si | or didn’t you, 


tk to Mr. 
‘legal obliga~ 


b, 


pn. I wed him 
n legal. “obligation, but as 
n ra eynestion we‘ did in every 


re peat t you eonsider your moral 
and legal obligations were 
3 g hates a ete 
y no ’ 
S: consider you had to 
hi as to settle 
| at those in-. 
| in ‘the deed? A. 
I cee a moral obli- 


Io 


j|ord that is introduced in evidence on 


to 
understand that it al- |, 


.| 1918, have you?. A. I-have 


also having. a thorough knowledge of 
‘\law he-.could better handle the Pub- 


| Mr. Norwood’s Office. The Trustees ap- 
» | proved this recommendation, and in- 

‘structed Mr. Watts to handle all the’ 
| Publishing . 


x “Mr. ' 
-| Watts’ recommendation as to an in- 
has to his owt. salary? 


| that Mr. Watts’ recommendation of 
| an increase in salary had anything to 


} Speak for i 


‘to’ have Mr. Eustace interpret it. 


#rom $7200 a@ year to. $10,000 a-year 
1 tring afterwards, i it not?. A. I 


Tpetobes 1 ; 


again ‘raised. to $10,000 a ‘year? 


| itself, doubt]¥ 


rshown by the record just read Mr. 
Watts’ salary. was again raised from. 


th 
of the Publishing Soeiety afid the-Di- 
rectors of the Church became most 
acute, 
some correspondence going on. 


You have no difficulty in answering 
it? A. I have. 
was séme correspondence going on. 
It was not,acute at that time. 


1lth of, September; 1918, you and your 
associate Trustees orally delivered an 
ultimatum to the ‘Directors in relation 
to the relations between the two 
boards? 
and emphatic ‘statement of our con- 
tentions with regard to the trust ‘deed. 


ing Mr. Watts’ declared adherence to 
your side of the controversy, his sal- 


it not? A. No, 


was his refusal to adhere to the Di- 
rectors that you afe referring to? 


putting it. 


ference whether it was a statement to 
the Directors 


now? 


4be when you are inaccurate in your 
statements, 


you could be a witness at the. same 
a te eras 
you o 

nny |S 

; sae nol tt 
; of the Pu Society 
dérstood that. an Watte, as the Pecord 
states, felt that he was ‘very capable 


of handling the legal affairs of the 
Publishing. Society, and I agreed with 


‘atts as business manager of the 


| redned from $6,000.a year to $7200 a 
year, was there an agreement made 
between him and the Trustees of the 
Publishing Society whereby he put his 
‘legal services subject to the disposal 
of the Trustees? £ ‘I don’t know 
whether there was any such thing. I 
don’t remember . ing of the kind. 

Q. You were. ‘ypresent during the 
hearings before Judge Dodge in June 
and July of 1919, were: ypu not? A. 
I was away in ere towards the 
‘end of July. 

Q. You may not Save heard the rec- | 


this subject. A. I will be glad to 


hear it now. 

Q. You do not remember it now? 
A. I don’t remember it. — 

Q. You recognize the volume from 
which I am reading as being your 
printed report of the evidence in that 
case, or a part, of it? A. I do. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Are you now 
going to read part of the Trustees’ 
minutes? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, the record. 
Mr. WITHINGTON. .. I would rather 
have the Trustees’ minutes. &. 

Mr. SMITH. We have requested 
them, if they are here: The record 
for February 27, 1918. 

The WITNESS. vebruary 17th, did 
you say? 

Mr. SMITH. February 27, 1918, as I 
understand the record. May this not 
be ' offered subject to later correc- 
tions? 

CROSBY, J. I understand they 
have the original record here of the 
Trustees. ._ 

Q. You have handed me the orig- 
inal minutes*of the Trustees of the 
Publishing ‘Society for Febraury 27, 


Mr. SMITH. “I fead in part as fol- 
lows, reading all, that relates to this 
subject: % 

“Mr. Watts: canis “to the meeting and 
offered a recommendation for discon- 
tinuance, which was approved: He 
also presented a recommendation for 
advance in ‘galary,. which was ap- 
»/proved. =, et 

“Mr. Watts: gave a saint on thé 
handling of the legal affairs for the 
Publishing Society and his experience 
with Mr. Norwood. Mr. Watts further 
stated that. he felt that as business 
manager of the Publishing Society and 


lishing Society’s legal affairs individu- 
ally rather than by cooperating with 


affairs here- 


Society’ 8 


WITHINGTON. You don’t 
mean ‘to have it understood that Mr. 


after.” — 


‘crease in was not hn increase 


~Mrv SMITH. Pardon me. I did aa 
Mr, WITHINGTON. Did you intent 
to have the idea. conveyed to the Court 


do withhis own increase of salary? 
t: SMITH. We are not informed. 
We understand that“his salary was/ 
raised at about that time, and the rec- 
ord ene recommendation on 
that subj but the record must 
Sit; 80. far as we are in- 


formed. 
Mri WITHINGTON.” I am willing 


‘+ Q.’. Mr.: Watts:. salary was raised 


September or 

>q. | +g vl or Beven months after 
his salary was raised,.at or about the 
time this agreément was made, it was 
A. 
“What agreement are you referring to? 

Q. The-one just read. A. That is 


Fs gate 


Q: The r “ought to speak for 
» on that, I will refer 
to the record* rather: than the agree- 
ment. Is it a fact that some six or 


seven months after that tragsaction 


'$7200°a year’to $10,000 a year? A. it 
was, in October. 

‘Q. That was about the time that 
relgtions! between the Trustees 


was it not? .A. There was 
Q. Will you answer that question? 


I answered it. There 


0, Tee not a-fact that on the 


A: -We gave a very clear 
Q. And following that, and follow- 


ary was raised to $10,000 a year, was 
No, it was not. 
Mr.’ WITHINGTON: Pardon me. It 


Mr, SMITH.. That is one way of, 
It is a different word. 
Mr. WITHINGTON. It makes a dif- 


to the Trustees. 


Mr. SMITH. Are you a ‘witness 


Mr. WITHINGTON. I endeavor to 
Mr. SMITH. I did ‘not know that 


you. not under-, 
of ruary, 


? A. I un 


Did you ‘or did you -not ‘under- 
27, that Mr. 


Boolety, and also having a 
ge of the law, would, 


it means. 


‘| hearing. 


A. 
don’t ‘know Avhat’ you are driving at. 


| please. 


the 


handle the Publishing Society’s legal 
affairs? 
handling, Mr. Smith? 


A. What do you mean by 


Q. I want you to answer that ques- 
tion, if you will: A. I will gladly 


answer it if you will tell me what you 
wnean by handling. 


Q. I am using the words found in 


your record. These are not my words. 


The word “handle” occurs in your 
record. I assume you may know what 
A. Mr. Watts.on a num- 
| ber of occasions did -handle it in con- 
nection with others. 7 

Q. Will you not answer my ques- 
tion? From the 27th of February, 
1918, did you not understand that Mr. 
Watts as business manager of the 


; Publishing Society and also having a 


thorough: knowledge of the law would 
handle the Publishing Society’s legal 
affairs for his salary as business man- 
ager? A. I did not. I understood 
that it meant that Mr. Norwood would 
have nothing to do with,the affairs 


of the Christian Science Publishing 


Society legally. 

Q. You did not understand, then, 
that Mr. Watts would thereafter 
handle those legal affairs as business. 
manager, with his thorough knowledge 
of the law? A. Certainly not. 

.Q. This made no difference at all; 
this minute of the 27th of February, 
1918, made no difference at all in 


your understanding of the . situation? 


A. Not at all,: only that Mr. Watts 
could do it. 

Q. That is perfectly fair. That is 
quite clear. In your estimate as t6) 
the value of Mr. Rowlands’ services 
from March 17, 1919, until he ceased 
to draw compensation as a, Trustee, 
did you take into accountgthe fact 
that he was claiming to bé obedient 
to’ the Manual in his capacity as a 
Trustee but was throughout that 
period acting in direct disobedience 
to the Manual? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Just a moment, 
A. J certainly did not. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I object. 
don’t see what place that has in this 


Mr. SMITH. The matter of 
value of his services I understood was 
permitted to be'the subject of inquiry. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. It may be s0, 
but not‘ any conclusion as to whether 
he was disobedient or obedient to the 
Manual. 

Mr. SMITH. -I want to inquire into 
it. If there is a possibility that the 
value of his services can be taken into 


account we certainly want to inquire. 


CROSBY, J. The question ‘ is 


whether the services. which he ren- 


dered were services which he rendered 
in the execution of the trust, carrying 
fout the trust, and it does not appear 
at this time that his obedience or dis- 


cbedience had anything to do with that. 


Mr. SMITH. Of course this is cross- 
examination, and J did not. want to 
begin at the wrong end of the inquiry. 

CROSBY, J. Do you deem that this 
has bearing on the value of his serv- 
ices? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, your Honor, most 
important. — 

CROSBY, J. Well, he may answer 
it. : 
Q. Do you believe that-the services 
of a person in the capacity of Trustee 
of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society would have any value who was 
at once claiming to be obedient to the 
Manual and at the same time acting in 
utter disobedience to it? A. I believe 
that the value of a Trustee is in exact 
proportion to his obedience to the 
Manual as he understands it, and not 
from somebody else’s interpretation 
of it. 

Q. Now will fou answer my ques- 
tion specifically, if you will? '_ 

Mr. WITHINGTON.. If your Honor 
please, I think he has answered it. 
He has asked him whether he was dis- 
obedient or\not to the Manual. 

Mr. SMITH. No, this is a hypothet- 
ical question now, at the moment. 

CROSBY; J... Put another question. 

Q. You understand, do you not, Mr. 
Eustace, that the services. of-a person 
in that position would. be .worthless 


or less.than worthless if he were at 


once claiming to be obedient to fhe 


Manual and really acting in direct dis- 


obedience ‘to it? ‘A. I cannot con- 

ceive of any sane person doing such 

a thing. - 

Q. ‘ Will .you answer the question? 
I cannot answer it, Mr. Smith. I 


I don’® know. what you mean. 
.Q. You know, do you,not, that Mr. 
‘Rowlands, while he was serving.as a 


Trustee from March 17, 1919, on until 
his recent relinquishment, claimed to 
be obedient to the Manual? 
absolutely claimed it, and in my opin- 
ion was, 


A. He 


Q.' You also know that during that 


entire time he and others had obtained 
from this ‘Court an injunction which 
forbade obedience to the Manual?. 


Mr. WITHINGTON. If, your Honor 


‘A. It did not do any such thing. 
Q. Do you not understand, and 


have you not taken into account in 
your testimony in regard to his 
services, that he was rendering serv- 
ices at a time when the Directors of 
the Church had-been commanded not 
to exercise the powers purporting. to 
be conferred on them by the Manual 
in relation to the Publishing Society? 
A. The Court did not issue any such 
injunction. 


Q. The Court forbade the Directors 


to éven interfere with your conduct 
as Trustees, did it not? 
bade’ them to interfere jn any in- 
jurious way with the , conduct of that 
business. 


A. It for- 


Q. You read the words “jn J in- 


jurious way” into the .injunctton after 
do you? As 
That is all the injunction was for, to 
stop any. damage to the trust. 


word “interfere,” 


Q. Did you’or did you hot under- 


stand that the Court. had commanded 
the Directors. of the Church not ‘to 
interfere with your, Mr. Rowlands and 
Mr. Ogden’s conduct as Trustees un- 
der that deed? 
understood that they had forbidden it: 


A. Injuriously.. I 


Q. You knew, did you not, that that 


injunction forbade the Directors to do 
anything tn: relation to the Publishing 
Society that had been purported to be 
conferred on them by 
A. No, I did not. 


the buaeeionsin’ ete. ? 
2. ou knew, tor instance, that ihe 
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the |, 


| Directors had been commanded not 
to exercise the power of removal-men- 
tioned in the deed of trust and in’ the 
Manual? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. If your Honor 
please, do you think tNis has anything 


to do with the issues in question? If 
so, I make no objection. But I don’t 
like to open up a field of inquiry which 
seems to me to serve no useful pur- 
pose. 

CROSBY, J. The fact is not in dis- 
pute that an injunction was issued, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, your Honor. 

CROSBY, J. And what the injunc- 
tion restrained and prohibited is stated 
in the order itself. After that jn- 
jurittion was issued it must be as- 
sumed that the Directors were not 
authorized to do anything which was 
therein prohibited, and the Tristees 
were left with whatever powers they 
‘had under the deed by which the trust 
was created. Now, I don’t. quite see 
how this hrs any bearing on the ques- 
tion as to whether these services of 
the Trustees were of any value unless 
something else ‘appears. 

Mr. SMITH. We have consistently 

contended, as your. Honor doubtless 
understands, that the value of .his 
services, the actual value of the par- 
ticular services of that individual, are 
not in issue, but since your Honof per- 
mitted an inquiry on that subject I 
have sought to prove, not all at one 
time but by a series of questions, and 
I think have largely proved, that his 
services, if they were of the kind I 
have indicated, were not valuable at 
all. I don’t want to pursue the sub- 
ject unnecessarily, but we regard that 
as most-essential. . Even the witness 
himself ‘practically admits that. 
: CROSBY, J. Well, I don’t think we 
need pursue it any further, for the 
reason just stated, that no payments 
to Mr. Rowlands are involved in this 
account, as far as I know. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes, your Hon®r, 
that is one of the very items involved. 

CROSBY, J. Which one is that? 

Mr. SMITH. That is the subject of 
the present inquiry. 

CROSBY, J. Which paragraph? 

Mr. BATES. The 9th paragraph. 

/Mr. SMITH. No. 9. 

CROSBY, J. That involves the salary 
that was paid to Mr. Rowlands after 
the 17th of March, 1919? . e 

Mr. SMITH. Yes,,your Honor. That 
was the date of his removal, the suit 
contesting the removal having gen 
begun a few days later. 

CROSBY; J. Up to what date was 
his salary paid? ~ 

Mr. SMITH. I must ask that ques- 
tion. 

Q. Mr. Eustace, will you, tell us 
when Mr. Rowlands ceased to draw a 
salary, if he has ceased?’ 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I think has 
appeared already by Mr. Watts’ testi- 
mony that it was up to the time of the 
decision on the 24th of November. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us have that defi- 
nitely, if we may, unless it can be ad- 
mitted formally. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Isn’t Mr. Watts’ 
statement definite enough? 

A. I will have to get it for you. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Mr. Watts 
states that it is a fact that it was the 
24th of November, the date the deci- 
sion came down from the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. SMITH. May it be admitted, 
then, that Mr. Rowlands received $500 
a month from March 17, 1919, to No- 
vember 24, 1921, for his services as a 
Trustee of The Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. 
‘admit it, T assert it. 

Q. Mr. Eustace, you are somewhat 
familiar with the city of San Fran- 
cisco, are you not? A. I am a little. 

Q. Won’t you answer that question 
directly? .That won’t involve you in 
anything. A. No, I am not afreid,of 
being involved. 

Q. 
with San Francisco? A. I am ai lit- 
tle. I have been there, of course, a 
great many times. 

_Q. Are you more:‘than a little or 
just a little acquainted with San 
Francisco? A. I have been there a 


I don’t only 


Jose. 

Q. Isn’t your present address San 
Francisco? <A. My office address is 
San Francisco. 

Q. You are now listed in The 
Christian Science Journal as from San 
Francisco, are you not? A. As from 
San Francisco. 

Q.. You have been there dozens of 
times, haven’t you? A. I have. 

Q. You are not only, a little ac- 
quainted, but well acquainted with San 
Francisco, are you not? A. If you 
mean I know the general: city, yes, I 
do. It depends what you are trying 
to ask me. 

Q. Does your answer to that pre- 

liminary question depend on what I 
gm going to ask you? A. You can 
easily puzzle me in a moment on San 
Francisco. ‘ 
_Q. Answer me that question. Does 
your answer to that preliminary ques- 
tion depend upon what the drift or 
effect of it is going to be later? A. 
Absolutely. 

.Q. Very well. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. If you are going 
to ask him what number somebody 
lives at it might have some bearing. 
‘If you ask him how many people there 
were there it might have none. 

Q. ‘When you spoke of an attempt to 
destroy the Publishing Society'and at- 
tempt to stop the circulation of the | 
periodicals in the vicinity of San Fran-' 
cisco or on the Pacific Coast, what you 
referred to was the refusal of many 
subscribers to subscribe for periodicals 
because those persons believed that 
they were not conducted in accordance 
with Mr. Eddy’s directions? A. I re- 
ferred to your secretary — 

, I asked. you — 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Just a moment, 
You ‘asked him what he referred to. 
Now I insist the. answer. - 

Mr. SMITH, I/ asked him whether 
he referred to that. A. -I will tell 
you what I referred to. 

Q. I believe the question is answer- 
able by. Yes or. No. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. 
Honor’s judgment. 


I pray your 


; CROSBY, J. Will you answer that 
Yes or Nol _ ~ bdoes, 


| The WITNESS. Not without an ex- 


{and started the wholesale stopping of 
_| subscriptions. 


Are you just. a little acquainted + 


great many times, but I live in. San} 


planation. 

CROSBY, J. Very well, then you 
May answer it in your own way. 

A. I referred to the secretary from 
Mr. Smith’s office as committee on 
publication sending out telegrams to 
various state committees throughout 
the United States and England at the 
time of the rendering of the Master’s 
findings, in substance asking if it was 
not time they stopped their subscrip- 
tions. That deliberate propaganda 
was sent out throughout the country 


It was not an individ- 
ual matter at all; it was propaganda. 
Q. Do you know that anybody sent 
a Such a message, of your own 
owledge? A. I do know that Mr. 
Harney of your office sent out such 
a message. 
*“Q. Can you produce any such mes- 
sage? A. We can call upon you to 
produce telegrams. We have already 
had copies of.them. 

Q. You cannot call on me to pro- 
duce any such telegrams. I do not 
know of any such. A. We can call 
upon you to produce the telegrams 
copies of which have been introduced. 

Q. I want any telegram which was 
sent to San Francisco or elsewhere 
on the Pacific Coast to that effect. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Weren’t you in 
this very court when they were pro- 
duced before? 

Mr. SMITH. I have never seen a 
telegram corresponding to his answer. 

Q. The occasion:for your opening 
a branch on the Pacific Coast was what 
Mr. Watts referred to as a. boycott of 
= periodicals, was it not? A. That 

the exciting cause of opening it at 
that time. 

Q. The persons from whom you 
yourself directly heard, thousands 
upon thousands of former subscribers, 
themselves expressed to you the view 
that they would not subscribe for the 
reason I have just stated, did they not? 
A. I do not know anything about that. 

Q. You declined to read those pro- 
tests,‘did you? A. I have read no 
protests at all. 

Q. You received large quantities of 
them, but would not read them and did 
not read them? A. I don’t know 
whether we did or not. It is possible. 

Q. Do you not know whether you 
received large quantities of accent: 
A. I do not. 

Q. Did you give any orders to any- 
body about what should be done with 
suth protests? A. I don’t know. I 
don’t think so. You mean any indi- 
vidual protests, or church protests, or 
what? 

Q. I refer to the many protests re- 
ceived from the Pacific Coast and else- 
where against the manner in which you 
and your associate Trustees were con- 
ducting the trust, accompanied by re- 
fusals to subscribe or cancellations of 
subscriptions. A. Mr. Smith, let me 
tell you this. I have read none of those, 
and I have no interest in them what- 
ever. : 

Q. You deliberately refused to read 
them, did you not? A. I deliberately 
refused to have anything to do with 
them. I thought it was a deliberate 
and vicious attempt to destroy what 
Mrs. Eddy had established, and I 
would have nothing whatever to do 
with if and had no interest in the 
people who did it. 


Q. You do not now know, as I un- 
derstand, whether these many churches 
and individuals did or did not cancel 
their subscriptions or refuse to sub- 
scribe or protest because of the man- 
ner in which you were conducting 
your trust? You -.don’t know that? 
A. I should say it was nothing to do 
with the manner in which we were 
conducting our: trust, but solely the 
result of the prépaganda that you and 
your office sent out. 

Q. You do not know what was in 
those ‘protests? .A. I do not, and 
don’t care. f 
- Q. Yet you are now willing to tes- 
tify as to what they were, -are you? 
A. No, not at all. 

Q. Now, in the San Francisco office 
there were how many thousand dollars 
spent for fitting it up? A. Well, our 
business manager testified to that. 
think $23,000, wasn’t it? 

Q. Did .9ou yourself supervise that, 
or know of it at the time? A. No, I 
didn’t supervise it at all. 

Q. You have been in that office a 
number of times since it was estab- 
lished, have you not? A. I have. 

Q. You Know what its equipment 
cpnsists of in a general way, do you? 
A. Ido. 

Q. Do you know how much was 
spent for rugs‘in that branch office? 
A. Nothing was spent for rugs. 

Q. There were no rugs? A. No, 
not that I saw, not that I know of. 

Q. You 92 not know anything about 
a very expensive rug? A. You mean 
you refer to a carpet covering the 
whole floor, don’t you? 

Q. I was using the word “rug” in 
its ordinary meaning. A. Well, I did 
not 1 now whether you did. 


there: «a. There was the carpet cov- 
ering the whole floor. 

Q. Do you know what it cost? A. 
I have.not any idea, but it is a very. 
good carpet, in very good shape. 

Q. Do you know what any other 
article cost in that? A. No. I could 
look up and find out. 

Q. Well, we asked for that, If you 
can do that. A.\ I suppose that we 
can find out from San Francisco. I 


T | 


don’t know that we can find out from 
here. 


Q. There was a very great differ- 
ence between the equipment of that 
office and the equipment of the pub- 


‘\lishing house here prior to the time 


when the recent change of manage- 
ment occurred, was there not? A. No, 
I should say not. I think the publish- 
ing house has always been in most 
excellent taste and well furnished. 

Q. And not more expensively fur- 
nished than this San Francisco 
branch? A. Nota bit. 

Q. From your knowledge of San 
Francisco, and the rentals and the 
locations and so on, is it-or is it not 
your opinion that a room could have 
been provided which would have been 
just as useful and would have served 
the purpose exactly as well for half 
the cost? A. No, sir, I don’t think 
so at all. . 

Q. Is it not your opinion that a 
room favorably situated as regards 
utility, equally useful, could have been 
found which would have cost half as 
much rent and half as much expense 
as were devoted to this particular 
branch? A. No. 

Q. You do not admit that? A. I 
do not. I think the sale of our leader’s 
works should be in the finest location 
and the finest place possible. 

Q. This room was not established 
for the purpose of selling Mrs. Eddy’s 
works, was it? A. It was for the 
purpose of selling all the publications 
of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society. ; 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that every ‘one of 
the Christian Science reading rooms 
in San Francisco continues to handle 
Mrs. Eddy’s works without interrup- 
tion? A. I would not like to admit 
that that was so. I would have to 
find out. 

Q. You do not know of anything to 
the contrary, do you? A. Anything 
that I do know to the contrary would 
indicate that they had boycotted even 
Mrs. Eddy’s works to an extent. 

Q. Do you know of any church in 
the world that boycotted Mrs. Eddy’s 
works? A. I think probably if I had 
it looked up I could tell you of a 
good many. 


Q. Can you, of your own knowledge 
or even by anything that you can 
produce here in the way of evidence, 
written or otherwise, mention a single 
church that boycotted Mrs. Eddy’s 
works? A. The word “boycott,” you 
know, is a pretty hard one. They 
didn’t do it as they did to the publica- 
tions of the Publishing Society. 

Q. There was no need to open an 
Office in San Francisco for the sale 
of Mrs. Eddy’s -writings, was there? 
A. I should say that it was very 
necessary that Mrs. Eddy’s writings 
be in a place where people could get 
them, and without any difficulty. 


Q. There were a dozen places in 
San Francisco where that could be 
done, were there not? A. I am not 
sure how long it would have been 
done from what we heard. The indi- 
cation was that they ,were going to 
boycott every single thing that the 
Publishing Society published. 

Q. How many Christian Science 
reading rooms were there in San 
Francisco and in this bay city imme- 
diately adjacent? A. I have not any 
idea,; I suppose.each church had one. 

Q. Do you not know that they 
did? -A. No, I do not. They may 
have united in one. 

Q. There were some. eighteen 
churches in that region?. A. I will 
accept your statement, if that is so. 

Q. I don’t make it as a statement. 
I ask you.. A, I don’t know. 

Q. You are a resident of San Fran- 
cisco, are you not? A. I have of- 
ficially resided in Boston for nearly 
ten years now. j 

Q. Do you not now officially reside 
in San Francisco? A. I do now. As 
soon as I am released by the court 
from responsibility of this trust lI 
shall be a resident of San Francisco. 

Q. Now, turning to these em- 
ployees to whom three months’ pay 
was donated, the persons who ob- 
tained those larger payments were 
each and every one employed only 
temporarily, were they not? A. Not 
at all. 

Q. Did vou not immediately after 
the so-called walkout of March, 1920, 
announce to inquirers and make a 
point of announcing that those men 
then employed were employed only 
temporarily? A. Why, no, not that 
I know of. No such announcement 
was made. 

Q. You do not know of any an- 
nouncement or claim in which the 
point was emphasized—any announce- 
ment or claim by yourself and your 
associates in which the point was 
emphasized that the employment of 
Mr. Paine and Mr. Dixon and others 
in those capacities in connection with 
the Journal and the Sentinel was tem- 
porary? A. That is absurd. Oh, you 
mean.as acting editors. Their em- 
ployment with the Publishing Society 
was wholly apart from their acting 
as editors of the Journal and Sentinel. 


Q. Were there no floor coverings | 17e™, Cmpioyment with the Publishing 


Society was a permanent employment, 
so far aS any employment is per- 
manent. 

Q. Take, for instance, Mr. Paine. 
Mr. Paine came here from Reno, 
Nevada, did he not, about March, 
1920? A. No, Mr. Paine came before 
that. 

Q. Did he not come at the time 
Mr. McKenzie and Mrs. Hoag— A. 
Certainly not. 

Q. (Continued)—ceased to act as 
editors? <A. No. 

Q. Had he been here before then? 


Q. We asked for it some days ago A He had been here on the Monitor 


for, production’ at this ‘hearing. A. | 


But we will admit-that it probably cost | 


$23,000, as our books show,—the whole 
fitting up. 

Q. I was inquiring as to what the 
particulars were, and -I specially- 
wanted to inquire something about a 
rug or— A. Well, the carpet is a 
very fine carpet, and it looks exceed- 
ingly well covering the floor. 

Q. Do you understand that the fit- 
tings | and furnishings of that office, 
or that’ main rocm there, are about 
such as would te suitable for the 
parlor of the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco? A. No, but I would want 
something in perhaps better taste than 
the parlor of the Palace Hotel if it 


or See agree with my taste, and this 
ri hat 


before then. 

Q. What was he doing previously? 
A. He was editorial writer on the 
Monitor. 

Q. He had no other employment, 
was not freshly employed at all in 
March, 1920? A. What do you mean 
by freshly employed? 

Q. He was not given any different 
employment in March, 1920, than he 
had had before? A. He continued 
his work as editorial writer on the 
Monitor, and took also over the 
associate editorship on the Journal 
and Sentinel. 

Q. You would be surprised to find, 
would you, that you had yourself an- 
nounced that his employment was tem- 
porary? A. Do you mean as acting 


editor? I admit that as acting editor 


“you? 


the fact that we put on the periodi- 


cals “Acting Editor” meant that it was 
temporary, of course, as acting. 

Q. Nearly all of the persons who 
received these larger payments were 
employed with the distinct under- 
Standing that their employment was 
temporagy; isn’t that true? A. No, 
certainly not. 

Q. When had Mr. Paine, for in- 
stance, been employed for a year? 
A. When had he? 2 

Q. Yes. <A. Why, when he came 
on here. He was brought on from 
Reno, Nevada. 

Q. Been employed 
A. At a@ yearly salary. That is the 
same thing. Many of these salaries 
On papers are paid by the week or the 
month, but that does not mean that 
they are weekly or monthly salaries; 
they are -yearly salaries. 

Q. Did you employ Mr. Dixon for 
a year after his election by the Di- 
rectors had expired? A. We have em- 
ployed Mr. Dixon permanently, as long 
as we can keep Mr. Dixon. 

Q. You did not employ him by the 
year,then? A. It would not be neces- 
sary, because we would keep his serv- 
ices as long——- 

Q. Will you please answer that 
question? Did you or did you not em- 
ploy Mr. Dixon by the year? A. There 
was never, as far as I know, any word 
Said to Mr. Dixon about year or any 
length of time. 

Q. So far as you know, did the mat- 
ter of employment by the year enter 
into this payment of three months to 
any of them? A. What do you mean? 
Do you mean were they employed by 
the year? 

Q. And did that fact, if it is a fact, 
enter into the payment of these three 
months to any of them? A. If you 
mean did I—as an ‘earnest Christian 
I was going to say, if you will allow 
me to use the term, did I take that 
into consideration in giving them 
three months’ salary? I most certain- 
ly did. 

Q. You understood that they were 
employed for distinct terms by the 
year, did you? A. Not only that they 
were emp!oyed for distinct terms, but 
that they were in the employ of the 
Publishing Society. 

Q. Then let me go back to my 
former question. Did the Trustees of 
the Publishing Society after Mr. Dix- 
on’s election by the Directors had ex- 
pired employ him by the year? Did 
they in one instance or in more in- 
stances employ him for a year? A. 
It was not necessary. Mr. Dixon—— 

Q. Did they or did they not? A. It 
was not necessary, therefore there 
was nothing said about it. 

Q. Was there any such agreement 
with any of the others to whom these 
three months payments were made? 
A. If I am given a yearly salary—— 

Q. Will you please answer? A. Let 
me answer it in my own way. [ 
will answer your question. I am not 
trying to dodge anything; I am only 
too glad to have you ask me any and 
every question you wish. 

Q. If you will answer them, I will 
take your willingness by what you 
answer. <A. All right. Let me an- 
swer it in my own way, then, if you 


for a year? 


will, please. 


Q. On cross-examination it is usual 
for the witness to answer the ques- 
tion. A. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Not always, 
you want to get at the truth. - 

CROSBY, J. Read the question. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Court please, I 
object to these interjections here of 
an improper character,—accusations, 
interjections. 

CROSBY, J. 
mark. Read the question, Mr. 
nographer. 

(Question read by the stenographer.) 

A. (Continued). I would say that 
no such agreement was necessary. 
They were employed on a yearly sal- 
ary, that is, many of them. 

Q. When you sought expert ac- 
countants you went to Chicago to em- 
ploy someone.who was disinterested 
or not lined up on either side; is that 
the case? A. I said that that was a 
very excellent reason for getting out, 
perhaps, of Boston. 

Q. You did not consider that this 
confidential and long continued em- 
ployment of Mr. Rowlands would tend 
at all to make Wade, Barrow, Guthrie 
& Company interested? A. Not at 
all, I thought they were a very large 
firm, that would honestly give us a 
statement. 

Q. The fact that they had been em- 
ployed by Mr. Rowlands for a long 
time and were his confidential ac- 
countants,—that fact you did not think 
biased them at all? A. It did not 
enter into: my sense of it at all. [ 
wanted good accountants. 

Q. You would not want to take an 
accountant here who had been em- 
ployed by the Church, would you? A. 
You mean, Mr. Chase? No, I would 
not. 

Q. I was not asking about anyone 
in particular. You would not want to 
take any accountants here who had 
been employed by the Church, would 
A. I don’t think it would be 
very safe for us to do so. 

Q. But it would be quite safe for 
you to employ somebody who had been 
regularly engaged by Mr. Rowlands? 
A. No, not at all, because they were 
not interested in the contrdversy in 
the slightest, and none of the people 
engaged on it were. 

Q. Did you look into the classified 
list of the Boston Telephone Directory 
and find a hundred— A. I did not. 

Q. (Continued)—or more expert ac- 
countants? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you know or interest your- 
self in the fact that Boston has many 
very well known public accountants? 
A. I am sure Boston has some of the 
best of everything. 

Q. And you had no reason to doubt 
that that was true as regards expert 
accountants? A. I had no reason to 
doubt it, and did not doubt it. 

Q. Before, Wade, Barrows, Guthrie 
& Company came here, you yourself 
had conceived an idea as to how this 
matter of eapital account should, be 
dealt with, or how these fixed assets 
should be disposed of, had you not? 
A. Well, no, — was not enough of an 
accountant to be able to figure it out. 
I only saw that we were heading inte 
the ditch. 

Q. Did you not have a very definite 


if 


I did not hear the re- 
Ste- 
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| Q. Or whatever came up under the | 
heading of employment? A. Employ- 
ment, yes.. 

Q. And this heading of “Legal Af- 
| fairs” being eer a separate and 
distinct heading? “A Entirely sep- 


\ 

000 of stock, will have 13. Its power 
to issue currency sball only be limited 
by the provision that it must maintain 
& reserve of 35 per ceni. ‘Its obliga- 
tions to pay its notes on demand will 
be met if it pays those notes in gold 
or in the currency of any country 
where presented for redemption at the 
gold value of such currency. 

“The bank will thus have the power 
to issue about $3,000,000,000 in cur- 
rency, which shall be known as the 
international dollar. This currency 
'I expect will become the international 
|medtum of exchange, in place of gold. 
It will result in the expansion of in- 
| ternational credit and currency and 
[thus facilitate international trade.” 


to receive a. definite salary of $5,500 a 
year payable in monthly payments? 
A. Yes. 


Q. _ And, as originally contemplated, 
you were to receive traveling. ‘ex- 
penses? A. Yes. 

Q. And that when, as the result 6f 
this télephone message with the Busi- 
ness Manager, you met him in New 
| York—How long ago was that? A. 
That was on. the 8th day of February, 
1918. 

Q. Instead of submitting your ex- 
pense account weekly or a monthly ex- 
pense .account and receiving reim- 
bursement for that, you <agreed to 
receive a fixed sum which represented 
the rental of your apartment in New 
York? A. Yes; and which was to be 
a sum which-I expected would be about 
my traveling expense if I had gone on 
traveling. In other words, I expected 
my annual income.would be about $10,- 
000 a year under those circumstances. 

Q... Theh, since July, 1920, you have 
. ‘eetelved in addition to the amounts 
}about which you just testified, a.salary 
of $500 a month ‘as Trustee? <A. ‘I 
have. 

Q... Now, have you received any- 
thing from the Publishing Society as 
your expense of travelling between 
New York ‘and Boston, or your hotel 
expense while you were here in Bos- 
ton in connection with the Trust? 
A. No, I have paid that entirely out 
of the salary which I: received, and it 
has: amounted, I should say, to about 
.half the ‘salary. 

Q.. About half the salary which you 
received as trustee? A. Yes. 

Q. That is, out of the $500 which 
you: received, ‘you paid your carfare 
from N@w York to Boston?’ A. And 
hotel, expense. 

Q. And: hotel expense “while you 
were here? A.” Yes. 

ir. WITHINGTON. That is ‘all.\ 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION. | 

Q. (By Mr: Smith) From Febru- 
ary, 1918, to July, 1921, were you a 
travelling representative of the Pub- 
lishing Society or were you located in 
|New York City? A. I was in New 
York City in charge of the advertising 
and special agents in the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Q. Did you do much travelling dur- 
ing that period, or were you usually 
in New York City? A. I was usually 
in New York City. I had— 

Q. The title “international repre- 
sentative,” and so on, which was men- 
tioned this morning by, Mr. Eustace, 
was that applicable to ‘your employ-’ 
ment before February, 1918, or after, 
or.both? A. I originally started: as 
that, and it was never changed except 
that later— 

Q. Well, your international char- 
acter cedsed in February, 1918, did it 
not? A.: Yes, to some extent. 

-Q: Your territory— A. But the 
title was not changed except that 
later, in f--seer seges to that, when I was 
put in dharge of the circulation as 
well, I was called the assistant to the 
Business Manager for that territory.. 


SENATOR URGES 
BANK wi NATIONS : 


Wander Plan: * ‘Mr. Hitchcock 
International Credit System ® 
Would Be Set Up by Means 
Similar to. Reserve Board 


@. Do you understand that you| ment: so-called, in fixed assets which 
have now accounted here to the Court{ you had not paid over.to the Church 
» funds on hand/as being in possession of fixed assets|might amount to anywhere from 
| ae, Sectiah~| of that kind worth only $136,219.99?) twenty-five millions to. fifty millions 

OLA. ND, I mont of dollars? A. And we would. need 
that | of fix "assets: you do admit having ae ATR 2 arate. 

~;on hand, . ght there we pause a momen : 

“Mr. WITHINGTON. It states it in| What is the relation between your) | MP. WITHINGTON. 
the aecount as $624,000. A: The ac-|2eed for working capital and’ the] *!! | 
S| count ‘itself states it. amount which has been expended in Mr. ‘Harvey is the other Trustee. 
Q. Does th t, der- prior years. for machinery? A. |! have. not;: really, any questions to 
e account, as you under- 


stand it, show that those fixed-assets can’t tell. . / Gixect to ong ne RE pou ee 
| are now of the value of $624,000 and Q. What is the logical relation be- directed to Mr. Eustace, but | w 


| submit. him for cross-examination if 

pore A. .Those are the fixed as- eee iie saniet an a oe wanene teibead there’ is: anything . about. ggg 
<5 gh | , | has been expended throughout the ‘his- | brad ieee maaan, 10. tngatier oer 

Q. The question is: do you nO. | tory of the Trust for, machinery? A.) "’7 “COURT. Wh t is the name of 
know that in order to make up t - Ican’t tell you; because’ it all We- a . retnnie’ hat i 
$624,000 your accountants went bac pends on the amount. of machinery. *t et ENGIPON: ae math 
to the very beginning of the trust and | that is bought ‘in the future and what R, i HH paate. itial. Paget 4s 
}put in the total cost of items that machinery. we ‘have. today. to dor a] There s no-middle initia s | 
have long since gone? A. I see. larger business with. 1 anything - you: sabres to. ask him about, 

Q. Items that have long since gone 


.Q. Do‘ you know. that’ your, need for} Mt. Smith?... 
to the junk heap or have been sold } te SMITH... "Yes, T will ask him at 
as second-hand property? — A. All fe 


working capital , depends , upon” ‘your | 4s 
need for , the urchase of. materials, questions. - eed 
right.- Now? paper, for instante. just’ as much as: _ Mrs WITHINGTON. Taxe the stand, 

Q. Will you please answer that|it' does upon your need. for. the. ‘pur- Mr. Harvey. Pam 
question? A: Now, that is the capital | chase of, for “instance, * “typewriters? | {PAUL HARVEY, Sworn. : 
‘account that you are referring to? | A. Of course it does; tliat is’ part of Pak ety. ar are. 

Q. For the moment I am not refer- | it. * 
ring to it, if you will pardon me. For| Q. And- the need -for ‘working: cap-| from the Chr istian Science ‘Publishing 
the moment I am not yet referring to it. | itd] is not at all a need in relation to Society. before.-you. were mactad es 
We will come to that in a moment, if! printing presses and’ trucks any more araatNe was'a full time salary? A. I 
you will permit me. Do you not under-/| than it is in. relation to printing. ink did. 
stand that when you put into the asset /and,paper? A. Why, of Course it is. | -Q: What. use. did you make of this 
side of your balance sheet of November | It is the same thing, the same ‘fela- $13. a day. expense» -allowance which 
30; 1921, under the sub head Fixed As- tionship. sat ‘received? A, .When I was em- 
sets and under various minor headings,| Q. When you make up an  apcgant P are I was employed at a salary, 
-@ sum of $624,000 and odd dollars and | jt is an account haying relation soleiy + 9 merry ll e $9500 a. year and 
cents,—do you not understand that |to the one and not to the other; do you | apenkes. to trayel.as.the iateraationst 
j that amount represents everything of | undérstand, you have. done that? Ae MT ria.“ Aebes epresentative over the 
that kind that had ever. been purchased | is included. ~ wer Bogie eae I had started, about 
in the: history of the Publishing So-| Q. Included in that item?. KS tet rat rer Bogs york. ‘finished Nags 
ciety? A. I do. I understand that | cluded in: the various items... You, do Philad pi hi Oc New, TOrk' ane: Bg 
that is the capital account set up. not question the. authenticity of these fr ree Bes when I receive i 

Q.- Whether you have it on hand | accounts, do you? alantintn ° ao: Bae egg hie ~ 
now or not? A. Yes. Q. You spoke a while ago, or. Te-| 34. i niko ik that mht. * pig he oe 

Q. And as a matter of fact the only| ferred, as I understood it, and',Mr. axvivea. thier ‘ . — yeas Saad 
yalue that you have on hand corre-| Watts somewhat more’ at length, to} ¢) mga e R098 = — N "York 
aitereos . a — . yrange is > having borrowed $200,000 at a certain Qin: ee eee 

umerence between it an 8 smaller | time f tai rpose. When was ; 

sum,’ but not much smaller, of $488,000 shat $200,000 bercowea? A. August,! _ -Q. Tam asking you as to what use 
and odd dollars and cents; is that| 4919 Pi uteamran ae si 
true? A. I think so. Q. “In, Aygust, 1918, the Trustees of ]-..4; — 

Q. So that what you admit to the} the Publishing Society borrowed from 1 tev pare agi A. Hen gs gg i would 
‘Court that you have on hand in the way |g bank $200,000. For what purpose | "9. ‘That m tages — : was. Sie 
of assets of that kind are assets worth | gid you borrow it? 1 of iirect ei proulty a: mt se 
$136,900 and <i opt oad | Gollars and| A. To pay the Treasurer of :The there on a temporary basi ane Were 
beac isn’t that true? A. You mean !Mother Church the amount due. care of the office ia an emer enc 
oe pee no serait epetated to that ex-|/ Q. What did you do with: the When I looked into the a see sennds 
ari ge Sea - 9 money? A. Paid it to the Treasurer | question and living costs in wate York, 
‘ane WINSINOTOR x yeti that is | The Mother Church. . _|1 reported to the' Trustees the'cost of 

J ge ne that 8) Q, Did you not put that int® alan apartment which I had found, and 
ra Te ame ype om Sar safety deposit box? A. No, certainly! sald that if they would give nap circgape 
on bre anki my gare "yg + semgeona not. fixed sum the expense of this apart- 
ed PE, ™ = sane ‘bsp did not put any of that/ment, plus salary—in other words, 
200,000 into a safety deposit box?) this fixed sum wag to take thé.same 
I ro aie ae Ssagvr gma ae ag A. I don’t know what you mean about/ place of the live expense which 
Navel telé -vyou:12wibh. to answer you the safety deposit box in regard to the|I otherwise would have—I could do 
anything. y wages ny a: eee oh borrowed able to otherwise I would not be 
O pay e Mother Church, able’ to do it if I got the’ $5,500. 
ad ca ngarbid - you will answer these Q. Did your not put $150,000 or|--Q. So the. substance of the arrange- 
Di ies nt thie ~£  T am: not thereabouts into a safety deposit box|ment was that you got your salary in 
afraid of the future. f at about that time? A. In cash, you|two different amounts: one called sal- 

/Q. Now, those assets, $624,000, are mean? ary and the other called expense? A. 
in major part assets which the Pub- Q. Yes. A. Why, no. I think the/I took that office on a temporary ar- 
lishing Society once had but no longer most that was ever done was about | rangement only. 
has: isn’t that true? A. All right $80,000, to carry on the business with.; Q. ‘Would you mind answering that 
Q. Is that true? ia Th fe the capi- |: Q. Was that $80,000 a part of this; question as to whethér that was the 
ii # hosiery ; al * $200, 000? A. No, I don’t think it had|gist of the arrangement? A. The 

Q. The cost of those includes the | 2"Y connection with it. I do not think substance of-it was I was to have a 

it was af the same time at all. {Salary of $5,500 and my expenses paid 
cost of several thousand dollais of ‘ i hile ‘I in New York. 
the original appliances that were re- Q. As you ‘are ‘to understand ‘the| while‘I was in New Yor 
ceived by the original ‘Trustees in| facts, no part-of the $200,000 borrowed; @. What expenses? A. That is to 
1898, does it not? A. I think’ sO. at the time you just stated was put); Say, my living— 

Q. And ‘many of those other items | imto a safety deposit box as a sort of >, You got a salary of so many 
are no longer in your possession, are | 2° chest? A. No. |. ° hundred dollars a month, and ther got 
mt Ser + ds a not. Q. Or anything ‘of that sort?|/$348 a month’ called expense, which 

ey oa Ee b ither | A. . There never has been any such/ was actually the rent of your private 

Q. Many of age aye “9 £ . thing. apartment; is that it? A. I did. 
put aside as a ae: out or sold as jun Q. No such sum was ‘put tlere?}. Q.’ Is not that the fact?. A. That 

havea't they? me I wate . “r bility |A. Never, any such sum, and the-only |is the fact. 
| @ Nevertheless, oP e ia ted, time was when that 80,000—was when| Mr. SMITH. That is all. 

side of alg ag ~ vg oe d the business manager felt things Cross-examination. ’ 
there is tem me og re ors should be protected if any attempt; Q (By Mr. WITHINGTON). Mr. 
Capital Account, + ~ $624, sie a was made to touch our bank accounts Harvey,:when you were first employed 
vestment in Fixed Asse rs d so that the business could carry on. the understanding was that you “were 
You have reported to the gn om. Q. Let me ask you again; just to|to reéeive your traveling expenses in 
not understand, that ween 4 - “9 avoid any uncertainty as to. amounts. ; addition to the salary which you re- 
vested that sum in sores Red assets! of course? information is not di-| ceived of $5,500? 
A. At some time ree ¥ eAth ,|Trect as to.amounts. So far as you| A. It was. It was never contem- 
a7 Well, them oa ra ‘th oA i on gra know, neither $120,000 nor any other] plated that my whole compensation 
time? Do you claim ‘tit , ‘das rue | part of that $200,000 was put into a} was to be only the $5,500. 
now? A.’ You ae: a ere are safety deposit box? Q. And when you went to New 
that in assets no ! that Mr. WITHINGTON.. If your Honor | York the only difference was, instead 

Q. Has somebody snake er alae please, has this anything to do with | of having to submit monthly or weekly 
invested in . fixed Sssers oe the issues which are being tried? expense accounts, you had a fixed ex- 
‘should say not. 1h AA hy diqa|.. Mr» SMITH. We understood that| pense which amounted to the cost of 
,Q. Of course’ not. vag tithes h? they made quite a point of borrowing| your apartment while you were per- 
you put it in your accoun I te our | this $200,000 to pay these net profits| manently located in New York? A 
A. Well, you will have to talk “y ourlas one of the occasions ‘for bringing | That is all. 
faccountant on that. I can — “ti in this new item of capital account,) Mr. SMITH. If the Court please, I 
those technical points. We have had). ig so on. ‘submit that this is extremely leading 
these. books zmade y @ liability of | 1%: WITHINGTON. Even so,— and results in something quite differ- 

Q. To ng paay ta enere 8. ‘ . h sigs Mr. SMITH. If the witi¥ess does not | ent»from what has been stated. I 
aes Tighe b that —" A. To whom is there 4! pnow anything about it— : object to leading questions. 

ove A ito be able tb aette tot Kos The WITNESS. I know the $200, 600 The COURT. I understood that you 
tor aot oan! h was borrowed to pay to the Treasurer received. $500 a month as salary as 
P thougmt possibly you might. itself 
es: od will assume those 


of the Church. ‘Trustee? 
Q. To whom? Liable to itself? \A. 
A. Yes, I will 


,, o “a ek r . . ‘ 
« er : £ 
of ye ou © own? ya ef 
Py a < 
akg purpose. 


I think that is 


dD ly e wrong way of ac- 
ben) é ~” | 

ala. yo mind. eiaeeren the 

a tiga ) whether you did have. 
} plan and purpose on thgt 

| I did answer you, |. 
had a plan and pur- 
sin hand so that we 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—“The prob- | 
lem of international] relations is not! 


political but economic,” said Gilbert | ‘CLOSING ARGUMENTS 
M. Hitchcock (D.), Senator from Ne- HEARD IN SHOE. CASE 


braska, in discussing his proposed | 
“Bank of Nations” before the Ameri-| 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
_—With one of its long tables, usually 


can Manufacturers Export Associa- | 
/reserved for attorneys, presenting the 


tion yesterday. 
“The United States is the greatest 
appearance of a bargain counter in a 
retail shoe store, the Supreme Court 


‘producing country, and is capable of 

exporting more than any other coun- 
heard yesterday the closing arguments 
in the appeal of the United Shoe Ma- 


try,” said Senator Hitchcock. “We 
chinery Corporation and others from *% 


produce twice as much cotton and 
probably three times as much cop- 

the decision of the United States Dis- 
trict Court at St. Louis holding its 


per as the American people can con- 
lease agreements to be in violation of 


sume, and other products in similar 
Section 3 of the Clayton Act. The dis- 


proportion. ‘In spite of this great 
surplus, our railfoads have more than 

play of shoes was to exhibit different 
processes of manufacture covered by 


10,000 idle cars, the¥e. are 6,000,000 
the leases. 


‘or 7,000,000 bales of cotton in the 
south that cannot be disposed of, farm- 

The closing argument of the govern- 
ment, made by Elias J. Field, was di- 


ers in the west are burning their corn 
because they cannot get a price that 

rected in support-of the contention that 
the previous decision of the Supreme 


will pay for its production,*and there 

are 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 men out of 

work, all because we have been un- 

able to sell our surplus to Europe,; Court, rendered in the suit brought 

which is most in need of the very); undér the Sherman anti-trust laws 
against the company, did not preclude 
consideration” of the present case 

|} brought under the Clayton Act. 


things we have.‘ 
Credit System V7anted 

The Government asserts, Mr. Field 
stated, that the patent monopoly efi- 


“Why should we not_ apply to inter- 
national commerce the methods which 
joyed by the company did not prevent 
Congress legislating to affect rignts , 


have been so wonderfully successful in 
our Federal Reserve System? Inter- 
national commerce issthe only: source | ynder these patents. 
\of wealth. Any highly’ developed|. The contrary view was prowkated’, 
country has surplus to sell and must by Frederick P. Fish, who ¢losed for ?* 
buy from others. The United States | the corporation. He contended that 
is not sufficient unto-itself: It ig the| the former decision rendered the pres- 
ent proceeding unsustainable. 
The -questions .which the Govern- 


a definite 

rp Pdats what t6 do 

assets, fixed assets; how to 
tn Sane accounts or “not 
"ther your accounts. 
“don’t “abe that . r¢ can 
tly. _I was trying to ac- 
purpose, which Mr.. 

t to have accomplished for 
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of ee 
~ oh 4 Ae 


re = : 
99 you elgg 
oa zo, dar to have your 


) answer my 


d? A. No, I would 
nc retreshed always. © 
Y, J What is the question? 
4 to whether | e had 
yt an al j purpose as to < sa 
1 those f ed assets. . 
J. Does that, mean any- 
| that they hdd some 
of Doc + in force? 
cin {ITE my really. wanted to: 
t. the. witness thought about 
, know what he testified to 
1919, and I thought perhaps 
a8 more to be said. 
. shall testify to 


a 
BY, 


5 
&, deo 


ele '° 


But we: can ‘at least 


%3. I dia not quite Se 

whi the: question was. 
bine ‘Sarr men t ‘will just ask 
i Ma fou of did: you: ‘not in June, 
4 tea if, yas follows before | Judge 
Rs y ic eomld thers pe ait profits 
Ss you i had them on hand in 
By i A. Well, I explained . . . that 
been doing in the past. 
_ carrying . our. plant and other 
ats—which you would have to go 
> patance sheet in order to 
= have ‘been. carrying them 
rtua, Consequently. since 
not cash but were.simply 
could not turn over the 
werent, Rave. it. on 


_ And so the question as to when 
| pay over the nét profits for 
mths ending March 31, 1919, | 
ined until you make 
0 in the next‘.six_ months 
which to pay.them? A. Yes. 
0 our purpose is from now. on to: 
ur bt in such s that 
yn t carry our plant as an asset. 
“then'«we«shall have the 

: > turn over.” 
. Tha "should read, I thihk, cash 
t. However, I accept that. That’s 


gave that, testimony, did 


“a 
at al 


; we 


eo, 
"4 
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= 
“™ 
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fransportation equip- 
ure and fixtures, and mis- 
2 that — ‘A. I think 


Currency Issue Planned ss 


“The business-is to be the*financing 
of international commerce by the pur- 
chase and sale of billig of exchange, | 
the lending of mon¢y te-exporters and 
importcrs, and it mzy also also in- 
clude .the purchase and sale of ‘gov- 
ernment -ecurities. of those nations 
owning stock in the bank> . 

“The bank shail have:power te issue 
currency ‘ce be known as the ‘interna- | 
tiona] dol'ar,’ which shall be redeem- 
able at the main offica in New ork 
or any branch office in-any coukhtry 
owning stock. It is to be managed 
by 24 directors, the assumption being 
that the United States with ‘$1. 300, 000,- 


—— 


‘your 


d assets of the value of 
odd dollars; is that true? 
: 


A, NITHL GTON. More than that, 


© adie having on Wand the 
between those two items as 
of fixed assets, do you? 
t our auditors’ accounts as 
ints, and i will accept those 
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Forbes 6 Wa llace 


Springfield, Mass. 


English Long Cloth, 
$1.25 


10-vard pieces—30-inch width. 
Other qualities, 10-yard pieces 
36-inch width, at 
$1.49 $1.89 $2.79 $3.79 
King Phillip Mifls Nainsook 
12-yard pieces—36-inch width 
Family Nainsook $3.49 


“Cherry Blossom” Nainsook. .$3.89 
“Bridal Wreath” Nainsook...$3.98 


English Nainsook 
Two qualties 
12 yard pleces $2.50 and $2.98 
24 yard pieces $4.75 and $5.75 


Mail Orders accurately filled, 
or samples mailed on request. 


only nation at present capable of. tak- 
ing world leadership in -this ‘intexaa- 
tional banking system. | ment now brings, he—continued, had’ 
ne In rp Raga ert soap ea e have been fully adjudicated and finally de 
ta.do business witkiesh... The tesalt “9 amma id ee eae = of the ‘Sher! 
t osing. 0 = 
is. the practical collapse of .interna- a Act case. me <3 . 
tional commerce. The, way to reestab- at 
lish international commerce is to MEXICO UPRISINGS ‘DENIED 
establish an international banking and . 
currency system. Such-a syateut can |}: MEXICO CITY, México—Reports of 
be made to providé credit upon which rebel uprisings in Mexico, which have». 
exporters and importers can do a hor- | been received -here from across the. 
pom ners wae we a Ling: using oe frontier, até denied by the Acting Sec-’ - 
xiate wig, We “chek $6 uss tt Se 2 neal yg spor Bergeon tie!” 
basis for currency and seize this great Savted, pea pits ‘nowh ere -fixthe’’ 
opportunity to make the international, ‘republic are there’ uprisings Which | 
srdtam st axckaage ‘beeween couse [sam be cbagucerined ax revolution 
tries. 
CRUISER SOLD FOR JUNK. 
“My bill. proposes. int establish a 
Q. But you were mainly working | sreat international bank, called the) OAKLAND, ctepue ne 
in and from New York City and matnily “Bank of Nations, ’ in’ the. ‘foro of a} States cruiser. oe tibet shot agaizst ' 
in New York City?. A: WASy.- corporation. E capital “ would be . having | red > fleet inthe’ dattle 
Q. And this $348 a month was’ “the $2,400;000,000. * "Fhe Secrétary,‘ot the | Admiral. No tha: th Spanish-Anier- 
estimated cost of your apartment, was | Treasury, on behalf of: the American |.of Bantieg Seting ot te the gov- 
it not? A. It was what I was actu-| Government, is to: buy $1;800,000,000 ef | ican War, a et nd fir 4 f a k, 
ally paying. this; $200,000,000. is to be offered and ernment to an Oaklan 8 “e rook 
Mr. SMJTH. That is all. |sold.to banks and bankers, importers’| it was learned yesterday. eles adnan: 
The COURT. We will take a recess;|and exporters interested in interna- lyn was built in 1896: 
(Short recess.) tional trade, and the ‘femaining® $900,- | 
Mr. ‘WITHINGTON. There .is. one | 000;000 to be offered. to the leading 
question I wish to ask Mr. Kustace, nations, ‘which to become. stockholders _. The Home > 
which had escaped my attention. . -{may ‘make .‘treaty  ° arrangements 
HERBERT W. EUSTACE, Reealled.| through the President of the: United B utiful 
22 [By Pra 3 Withington.] Mr. | States. One-third of: the capital sub-' ea 
EKuétace, prior to the opening of this|scribed by ‘eagh nation, or .stock- 
a ae b- lage had-you already! holder; is .to be-faid in gold and the y Rike’ s Boot of 
maintained in San Francisco an ad-|remaining two-thirds may be paid. in erlot oratin 
vertising bureau or. advertising. office? { interest- -bearing bonds. of solvent ‘gov- ~ Int Tor 8 
A. Yes, for a number of years we/|ernments. , is moteraly equipped to design, plan a 
had pra an advertising and nd execute ‘all classes of Interior 
news office there. —§— ive work, — how large 
Q. In ‘the establishing of the depot ot | seemingly: * 
was the advertising office consolidated? 
A. ‘Oh, ‘yes, the news and advertising The departaeatt is under the .per- 
were all in the same depot. sonal supervision of Interior Decorators 
“Mr. WITHINGTON. — That, who devote their entire efforts to plan- 
onor, closes the plaintiff's case. ning The Home ~Beautifel. Every 
“[Conference, at the bench. : eee decorative scheme*planned comes under 
a the personal care of these creative ~ 
GOVERNOR’ F IRM F OR - artists. : 
L \ An extensive selection of Drapery 
ENFORCING. DRY W Fabrics is carried in — so that you 
rtment. 
Specially for The Christia Selence Monitor om | nen Soe arlingte sontaieataa 
‘BOSTON, Massachusetfs—“The pro- individual treatments submitted with- 
hibition law has been honored alto- out cost upon request. 
gether too much in the breach rather ke K uml Gx 
than in. the observance,”: says Chan- The Ri e- er 
Est. 1853 Main at Second * 
DAYTON, OHIO 


To whom is anyone liable 
A. Why, the Trust ning H. Cox, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, in a letter to the editor of The 
Christian Register asserting that he 
had no. knowledge of the serving of 
liquor to guests of a dinner recently 
given in his honor. 

“Whether one. favored or - opposed 


national prohibition, that is now the 
law of the land and it should ‘be 
respected and obeyed,” says the Gov- 
ernor. “Federal officials have repre- 
sented themselves as powerless to 
enforce it and I have recommended 
that the Massachusetts law be made to 
conform to that of the United States in 
this respect so that local officers might 
aid in the enforcement. If public sen- 
i timent tolerates to any considerable 
extent the open violation of the pro- 
hibition law it will not be long before 
other laws. which are not approved by 
individuals will be violated. It is not 
enough to believe in abstract law. We 
must obey, in spirit and in act, each 
concrete law. A good citizen will keep 

woe law without dissimu- 


Q. You know it was paid fof that} yr. WITHINGTON. Be eas ge 
It is liable to-itself, yes. 49 rpose? A. I know it was used for| the first of July. 
@. You understafd that you and 5 "and immediately? The WITNESS. They have not asked 
Mr. Eustace (sic) owe just that much, pose 80: me about that yet. | 
do you? A. No, we do not consider; yr sMITH Ve weit Mr. WITHINGTON. That’ was since 
ounselves the-Trust. We are Trustees. | .j). 3 ry ' J <4 bye De sage Sng ; ek 
. To whom.do.you owe it? A. ¢ . ell, for’ your serv- 
Wolk we owe it to the Trust itself, and|s ote Have you finished Mr. ices as international advertising agent, 
we are Trustees of that, Trust. “Mr. SMITH. Yes P: weg was the service which you rer- 
. Would you consider that you | EES ered—— 
Baas mel ag to the Church? A./~ Q Pon sige mom Eus- The WITNESS. Yes. > — 
No, because only the net profits belong | tace ; “dt a) | The, COURT—you received $5,500 a 
|to the Church. Of the théering of Petrone nn | year in-‘mouthly: pasmepts? 
: ‘And then later Q.. You would not think that the} wnicn Salles Smith este aed av, aos . The WITNESS. And my expense. 
ting them institution whose money was used for put in, you notice; The COURT. You were to receive 
you for- the}the. purchase of -these assets would 


der the heading “Empl.”— What 
_ Thank 9 ‘ . $5,500 in monthly reas which 
“It that was not evident have ‘that. claim?. ‘A. No. You see, Goes that mean? A. Hraployment. amounted.to $458.33? 
Mr, Smith, I do ‘not quite get what you 


Q. “CReading) : . The WITNESS. Yes. 
are driving.at, because, as I under- ““_-dismissal salary. Mr. Watts}, The COURT. And then you were to 
stand, there is nothing outside, no| C2™m¢ to the meeting and offered -a| have a fixed sum as expense? 
matter what form of bookkeeping you recommendation for discontinuance, | The WITNESS. $348. _ 
use—all . the assets are there; they which was approved. He also pre-| The COURT. $348 a month? 
have not gone away; therefore, the|Sented a recommendation for advance| The,WITNESS. Yes. 
form of bookkeeping is of very small in salary, which was approved.” The COURT. Is that the way coun- 
moment. 


Had that anything to do with Mr-|8él on-both sides understand it? 
Q. Well, accounting is not of small 


Watts’ own salary? A. No. He would Mr: SMITH. Of course, my inquiry 
moment. A. The way in which it is| not make that recommendation. - _| was thade without knowledge, but I un- 


A. I sup- 


ires. 
. I wanted to get the 
or at least ina general 
ur Honor’s permission. 
ZINGTON. You said, 
‘add those two figures 


1e1 and am you gave $100,000 
‘as jously wrong. 


That is 


- HOUSE OF 
KUPPENHEIMER 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN 
IN 


DAYTON 


- You meant a: mil- 


9 easencs of those two items 
‘or-wand having fixed 


OUR BIG 
MID-WINTER 


Furniture Sale 


as- | 


| bag ae hink so at 
two pacers usiness wit erow and ‘multiply, 


nted is of small moment, if it is 
rrectly done. 


; ets Do you understand,’ if that 
method of accounting 


2 OQ Tyee more it grows the-more that 
would grow, A. In: propor- 
ne machinery we bought, and | 

; of course. 
-Q. ,So that in fifty years from how, 


_Vor 100 years from. meme that: invest- 


all, becatse| : 


Q. Did Mr. Waits ever: make any 
recommendation. with regard to his 
ownsalary? A. Never, , 
’ The “COURT. Read.that again. . 
Mr. WITHINGTON. (Reading): 


, ;Mr. S Satinmaaiientien tec aeieee 


' a. tents 3 for 
in? ‘salary, ° ‘which was. &D- | tion 
} proved.” 


LF Bes agg 


The WETNESS. That was some em- 
ployee. . . 

‘Q. That 1g, at: your regular meet- 
-ings,;— -A.. He always. 

Q. ‘*recom- 


derstood the witness to say at first that 
this was not what is commonly called | 
expense but rather was house rent, and’ 
later ‘I gathered that it is the equiva- 
lent of-expense. I propose to make fur- 


~s 
r. WITHINGTON. “No, if you mis- 

it-at all, you.go ahead and 

finish and IT will postpone my examina- 


peat SMITH: I wish’ that you would 
finish * your direct examination, if you 
have any, so that I might proceed. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. This is not my 
‘direct ‘examination, but I will proceed 
if you do not care to. 


Watts presented 
advances Posie 
or lowering of Nelatieel A xa 


st cay 


. Q. Mr. Harvey, in order that there 
RENTS, 00 WaRS 


ther inguiry. as soon as Mr. Withington | 


COLONEL ‘HOUSE SENDS 
$500 FOR WILSON FUND 


AUSTIN, Texas—Five hundred dol- 
lars to be given to the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation Fund has been ‘e- 
ceived from Col. E. M. House at 
Washington by officials of the drive 
here. Colonel House, formerly of Aus- 
tin, requested that his donation come 
from his “home town of. Austin.” 
Former Attorney-General T. W. 
"Gregory, .who officially opened the. 
drive -for the foundation fund ‘ here 


20% to 50% Reduction 
NOW IN PROGRESS — 


The Flint & Brickett Co. 


489 MAIN STREET 
Opposite Court Sguare 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


EE 


— 
“a- 


=Inetropolitan* 


}. H. MARGOLIS, Pres. 
LUDLOW AT FOURTH 
DAYTON, O. 


toward the fund. 


MAKE THE 


Third National Bank 


YOUR BANK 
383-387 Main St.° “By the Clock” 
: Springheld, Mass. 
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2D. ke i Organiza- 
i ion 1, May, Perhaps at End of 
vo Yeats, Finish Liquidation 
1 Cut ‘Overhead Expenses 


i al to The Christian atone Monitor 
eg aagh Washington News Office 
ASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Excluding the value of its mortgages 
on ships $ or the ships themselves, the 
a mot: state Shipping Board can rea- 
| to have more than 
ano to pay all its liabilities 
tle claims other than. those in 
ase , Albert D. Lasker, chairman of 
ard, informed the House Appro- 
; Committee during hearings 
blic yesterday. 
ag with next July, Mr. Las- 
rr t , the board feels that it 
i be able in a very short time, 
laps in two years, to end the li- 
on and its large overhead ex- 


1d Be 


as 
ae 


tna 


bora 
i ade | = 
ie. er , 
" 
ng 


f “iy ‘ : 


n the meantime,” said Mr. Lasker, 
‘ocean carriage is at its lowest, 
Taoet ever known in the history 
‘the word, and the board feels that 
1 the slightest upturn in business, 
nthly voyage losses will be 

d into a profit. If this should 

e within the coming fiscal yeaf, of 

_ the board will not need the 

,000 asked for operation, ‘and 


difference will be returned to the 


* et ot Re 


ad at 


ation. 


e board feels that if government. 
' rentiered American = ships, 
ch sales of ships will be made to 
ie ms to the Treasury beyond 
he board will. need -during its 
days. In other words, 
“pe draws @ promised ficture 
tions are proba- 
‘for settlement of. court 
1d the a of the Ship- 
4 orate for. administering the 
iiitns Act, the Tast the 
y have to ask ffom Congress, 
hat we have. reached in these 
priations the end of needed ap- 
Ons for the Shipping Board. 
i draws the —, picture 
government aid, its fleet 
y be liquidated into priv- 
8 and this instrument of war 

_@ peace-time profit. 
ig able to come with 
pecause ‘of the vast work 
| ‘it has done. By 
n organization of business 
competent in the technical branch 
ne a Jed’ operations of its 
‘i ‘is bringing waste and chi- 
hd an end} it is proceeding to 
ae properly and liquidate its as- 
ts: it-has heen ogy by proper op- 
on of its fleets, to mpataraid all 
pgs roytes with a minimum 
‘and an improved 


ch jg tea eiptiee, te ben 


cont au tgo ere to report 
a true picturé of its = 


Je Routes Kept Up 
“Board is doing busi- 
Pr. rate of -$115,000,000 
Lasker stated, as com- 
ha ‘net business of $295,000,- 
' Te ended June 30,. hast. 
he ae in I mber 31,.1920,” said Mr. 
asker; “we were operating 785 berth 
t ao _ were operating 467 
“and .82 tramp 
i i ay si are operating 390 
r “ey st mers -and ‘Sep tramp 
} an It will thus be seen that 
_ we" would naturally be doing a much 
Rapes aller business because of the fewer 
' steamers we axe operating. 
Aaa ve want to make it more clear 
: toe : "that even with this reduced 
-) gumbe r of ships, we have discontinued 
py : tes; and through 
ation of’ e: ‘routes covered by 
2g Board an American mer- 
i ship wares unfer the Amer- 
a fag to any portiin the world. 
; beyond this reason of policy, 
brought | about a- decreased 
business, is the fact that freights have 
t y decreased. “The same number 
i ps that operating in the 
* ending June 30, 1921, would not 
done over ‘half the gross busi- 


3 in dollars and cents if the going 
| then were as low as they are 


Mr. Lasker hestified that the Ship 
wed total assets of about 

as of June 31, 1921. The 

| board proceeded to or pa 

down tothe liquidation 

valve, ane d has a schedwtle showing the 
7 at war ‘cost, shrunk down to 
, against which there is a 


r r still further reduction of 
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> _ New York’ Steam = Consulted 
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Ae Ee NEW YORK, New he Atert Las- 

¢ chairman of the United States 

| _ Board,» is communicating 

local steamship men on the pro- 

0 a ate subsidy and other features 

° of th plan for rehabilitation of the 

eet | Mevoant Marine and a per- 
on. 

om ave at a conference 

n here Mr: ‘Lasker discussed 

c, ,eommission of 
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51 tramp steamers; on |- 


| mit women to jury duty in this Staté 


on a basis of equality with men has 
been introduced in the Legislature by 
Nathan Strauss Jr., State Senator. 


franchised it was with the under- 
standing that they would be invited to 
cooperate in every activity of gov- 
ernment and that jury duty is the 
first civic duty to which they should 
be invited, which they are eee 
qualified to perform. 


BUSINESS PLAN IN 


Commission Recommends Coor- 
dination of Kindred Activities 
Under Consolidated Depart- 
ments as Needed Economy 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Coordina- 
tion of the business activities of the 
Commonwealth, ranging from pur- 


the capitol grounds and buildings, is 
the aim of the special commission on 
state administration and expenditures 
in recommending the creation of a 
department of -administration and 
finance. This department as pro- 


ganized governmental wheel recom- 
mended by the commission as a result 
of its investigation into the subject of 
greater efficiency and economy in the 
state government. . 

The new department would replace 
the present executive division under 


the commissioner in charge of the 
department would sit as vice-chair- 
man of the Governor’s cabinet, a 
group also -proposed by the commis- 
sion. Expansion of the work now per- 
formed by the supervisor is planned, 
and the department would include two 
additional functions suggested by the 
commisison. These would be the work 
of purchasing agent. for the Common- 
wealth and the office of comptroller, 
who would have charge of an im- 
proved system of accounting. 

“In addition to three associates,’ 
the commission says in its report, “it 
is proposed to place under the com- 
missioner a director or other admin- 
istrative agency who should be qual- 
ified to carry on a wide range of 
departmental research . tending to 
greater uh ae site and standardiza- 
tion of admifiistrative activities... This 
division might properly -contain tech- 
nical advisers who would assist 
the budget commissioner in_ solving 
engineering problems and would also 
undertake engineering . investigations 
in behalf of departments not organized 
to do such work themselves.” — 

The commission- affirms its convic- 


The Temple of Castor 


tion that there are wide opportunities 
for increased efficiency and economy 
in several directions. Responsibility 
for the State House would be trans- 
ferred under the new department, as 
well as such jurisdiction as the 
superintendent of buildings now has 
over quarters rented by the Common- 
wealth. Assignment of space in the 
capitol building would rest in-this. de- 
partment with appeal to the Governor 
as at present. Welfare activities 
would be coordinated in similar man- 
ner under the Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Corporate. activities also would be 
consolidated by the commission, which 
finds that three entirely separate de- 
partments: now have charge of ‘the 
regulation of the affairs of corpora- 
tions doing business within the Com- 
monwealth. -These are the Depart-. 
ments of Corporations and Taxation, 
Banking \and Insurance and Public 
Utilities. Combination of these - kin- 
dred activities under a department of 


‘corporate activities would be: effected, 


under. a commissioner of the depart- 
ment having full responsibility for 
successful and efficient functioning, 
except for the quasi-judicial boards } 
under the department. Their decisions 


commissioner. 

» Four associate compitasioners would 
be assigued to the four activities of 
corporations and taxation, banks, in- 
surance and public utilities. Boards 
now constituted should remain as sub- 
sidiary to.the four bureaux, and func- 
tlon under the. respective associate 
commissioners, 

Activities now carried on by the 


| Departments of Agriculture and Con- 


servation would bé consolidated under 
a single department with the two. 
names, | 


He says that when women were..en-/| 


STATE GOVERNMENT} - 


chase of .supplies to maintenance of|° 


posed would be the hub of the reor- 


the Supervisor of Administration, and | 


ROUND ABOUT _ 
-~ SICILY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


For many years I have longed 4, 
visit Sicily, and apparently, this year, 
the rest of the world seemed to have 
the same desire, judging by the diffi- 
culty of getting accommodation there. 
Owing to this, ‘and my proposing to 


|walk up Etna, my friend who was to 


——- « 


have accompanied me cried off at the 
last minute: possibly she was put off 


hby. the Sicilian brigands; anyway I 


had to face them alone. 

Of all the islands I have visited in 
the Mediterranean, Cyprus, Malta, 
Crete, Corfu and the Cyclades, I con- 
sider Sicily the most interesting. It 
is also the largest and less than a 
third of the size of Ireland. The an- 
cient name Trinacria came from its 
shape; it was then called Sicania, 
from the Sicanians who inhabited it, 
and finally Sicily from the Siculi who 
passed into. it from Italy. 

After about two hours’ journey 
through orange groves Taormina ap- 
peared, built-on the very edge of the 
mountain spine, with two higher 
peaks behind it, one hanging over the 
town and crowned with battlements 


would not be subject to review by. the - 


of a ruin, Saracenic Norman castle; 
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and Pollux in Girgenti 
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the other in: the rear, carrying the 


outline of a little church. Upon this 
rock was the acropolis of ancient 
Naxos, an offshoot of the first Greek 
town or,.as ‘some say, it was like 
Mola, a Sikilian stronghold, long be- 
‘fore the days of the Greeks. 

The little village of Mola, built on 
a rock 800 feet high; rises straight 
up above Taormina and looks quite 
inaccessible: it has been stormed by 
Moors, Muhammadans, Normans, 
French, and finally by the Neapoli- 
tans.. I delight in the story of the 
40 brave soldiers who in 1677 were 
hoisted by- ropes to the summit of 
the -rocks, and succeeded in surpris- 
ing and overpowering the garrison: 
There was no need for me to go 
through these acrobatic performances 
a zig-zag path, very steep and 
stony, led me in three-quarters of an 
hour to the top, where I found a 
little village. Ina cottage a man 
‘and two women were sitting round a 
“scaldino” warming themselves (it 
was in March); . they® very kindly 
offered mea seat, and fresh eggs, 
which was probably all they had. On 
the way up I was entertained by a 
‘small boy whose clothes :- hardly held 
together. He had been sent to Taor- 


mina to buy oil and salt whith he) 


informed me was “mojito caro” (very 
dear). ‘His thief occupation was 
minding the “animate” (donkey), so 
he had no time to go to school. The 
tax collector on provisions, going into 
Mola, was sitting in a little shed_half 
way up, and confided to me that he 
found life very dull being there from 
6 .a. m.. to. 6 p.. m. 
away the time reading “Adelaide of 
Brunswick”. (trapsiated into Italian), 
“molto. -interesante.” 


> Taormina has only one atrest which 


| frequent visitor. 


and was whiling | 


alin in ‘en: at and sometimes 


widens into a little square with stone 
balustrade where men and boys sit: 
gossiping, enjofing: the sun or- look- 


‘}ing. down on the little boats in the, 


sea far below. I put up at a little 
hotel in this street,.and used to en- 
joy seeing the mixed life passing 
‘through it at every hour of the day: 
flocks of goats in the early morning 
coming to be milked; donkeys carry- 
ing golden loads of orange and lemon 
peel, for it is the peel and not the 
fruit which is now the paying indus- 


es wae ee ate — 


The famous Girgenti. goats 


try in Sicily—it is collected and de- 
cayed in the sun, and allowed to 
foment and _ eventually becomes 
essence of lemon. 


‘Fhe Greek Theater 1 Taormina 
The gem of Taormina is the Greek 
theater, built in a frame of natural\ 


grace and beauty; it is an exquisite 
ruin of human ideas, with a back- 
ground of blue sea, curving shore, 
edged with a little white line, and 
Etna’s snowy cap seen through the 
ruined arches. 

Catania has a wonderful past, hav- 
ing been founded as long ago as 729 
B.C. by the Chalcidians: it was the 
center of Sicanian culture and long 
regarded:as the literary capital of the 
island; its gymnasiums and academy 
were the most celebrated in Sicily: it 
produced Sterichorus, the poet; Char- 
ondas, the legist, who established free 
education. 

Syracuse was the most attractive of 
all the places I visited in Sicily; I 
agree with Cicero, who describes it as 
“the largest of Greek cities and the 
most beautiful.” I arrived in April, 
when every one was in a state of ex- 
citement about the “festa,” as they 
called it, which was to take place in 
the old Greek theater, which lies in 
the western portion of the ancient 
city, and dates from the fifth century 
B.C. All that was best of the literary 
and artistic world assembled there to 
listen.to those. wonderful Greek plays 
in the very same theater which saw 
not only the great dramas but also the 
great dramatists and poets. Pindar 
was often here, so were Bacchylides 
and Simonidas, Theocritus, Pythag- 
oras, Sappho, Plato, Cicero—they 
have all sat there. Adschylus was a 
I saw his name cut 
in the rock rather high up on the right 
hand side. The theater. is cut out in 
the rock in a nearly semicircular form, 
and was one of the largest Greek 
structures of the kind. 

The golden era of the Greek su- 

premacy’in Sicily began in 480 B. C. 
under Gelon, who transferred his resi- 
dence from Gela to Syracuse, and the 
fortunes of the whole island were 
interwoven with those of Syracuse; 
but after about 70 years the power of 
mighty Athens was shattered, a great 
naval battle between the Athenians 
and Syracusans was fought in the 
harbor: Demosthenes, with 6000 men, 
was compelled to surrender. 
_ One of the most enjoyable excur- 
sions in the neighborhood is up the 
River Anapo. It is wonderfully pic- 
turesque, being bordered on. either 
side by™.the papyrus plant, which 
grows as high as 20 feet and imparts 
an.almost. tropical: character to the 
scene. This is the only place in Eu- 
rope where ‘the papyrus plant grows 
wild; it was brought here by the 
Arabs and-was used by the ancients 
for writing. For more than two 
hours we continued to row, or rather 
punt up against stream, as the river 
is very narrow, and finally arrived at 
the fountain of Cyane, the “azure 
spring,” where the stream has its 
source. 

It was at the fountain of Arethusa, 
near which we landed, that Nelson 
watered his ships before the battle of 
the Nile. He wrote to Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton after he left Syra- 
cuse on his way south. “My dear 
friends, thanks to your exertions, we 
have victualed and. watered, and 
surely watering at the fountain -of 
Arethusa we must have victory.” 

On the way to Girgenti we stopped 
for a short turn at Castrogiovanni, the 
historical Enna, or Henna, built on the 


top of a hill and surrounded by moun- 
tains and rich vegetation. Nothing is 
left of the famous temple of Demeter 
(Ceres) and: Proserpine, and I felt, al- 
rmost inclined to weep at the pathetic 
account of the city by Cicero, who 
visited it shortly after Verres had 
robbed it of its sacred treasures. 

» Before the train moved on my read- 
ing was interrupted by fresh arrivals, 
a man, his wife and baby, and another 
women, who were going to spend 
Easter with their relations. A little 
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later my curiosity was aroused by 
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three men fully armed who got into 
our carriage, and I wondered whether 
they were the brigands I had been 
told were on the lookout for tourists. 
Although of a somewhat rough type 
they were quite polite, and ‘were 
anxious to know if I was an American. 
On their departure my schoolmaster 
friend told me they were going round 
the country buying mules, and as they 
were known to be carrying money 
their lives would be in danger unless 
they had guns to protect them. 

Next morning from my windows in 
Girgenti I looked out upon those fam- 
ous temples, those Ssagctuaries of a 
pagan world, lying in front of me, mid- 
way .between the sea and line of 
mountains. It reminded me somewhat 
of Palmyra in the wilderness. How 
sad those temples looked dominating 
the plain—alone jn their strength 
they have outlived the history of their 
time. Out of the nine temples, two 
remain almost complete, the temple 
of Juno Lacinia, and temple of Con- 
cord, which is py of the most perfect 
temples in existence, and its preser- 
vation is partly due to its having been 
used as a Christian church in the 
Middle Ages. They are built of a shell 
stone or travertine which was origin- 
ally covered with white cement. 

Walking home one evening I came 
across a herd of those beautiful Gir- 
genti goats, the aristocracy of their 
race in Sicily, with their long, very 
fine white hair. What thousands of 
goats there~are in the island! 
meets them in the early morning com- 
ing into the towns to be milked, and 
again in the evening on their way to 
the hills: in Palermo I sometimes saw 
one or two cows with them, and their 
calves tied to their tails! 

My first impression inarriving in Pal- 
ermo was that it must be a huge laun- 
dry; in most of the streets clothes were 
to be seen hanging from the windows, 
not only on the Monday and Tuesday 
but on every day of the week. The 
day after I arrived I went to see the 
Zisa, a strange looking building 
erected by William I after Saracenic 
models. Through a large rusty iron 
gate off the street a covered fountain 
it seen, adorned with Byzantine mosa- 
ics and columns and forming, like the 
ancient atrium, the focus of the whole 
house. The owner, Donna Carolin 
Nortarbartolo di S. Giovanni, to whom 
I had an gor agate received me on 
her roof, which commands a superb 
panorama of the whole of Palermo. 


Capella Palatina 

There is no doubt that the jewel of 
Sicily is the Capella Palatina in the 
Palazzo Reale, built by, Roger IT, 1132. 
This little Arabé*Norman chapel is a 
casket of mosaics, softened in tone 
since King Roger’s time, and illus- 
trated with portraits and scenes of 
Biblical personages and events and 
everything is soft and bathed in warm 
tones in this small chapel full of 
priceless marbles. The one disfigure- 


One | 


sien. in my opinion, is the modern 
mosaic of the present King and Queen 
of Italy, which seems out of place. 
Roger also built -Montreale, the most 
important monument of Norman art in 
Sicily. The walls are covered with 
wonderful mosaics of the Old and New 
Testament. They were explained to 
me by one of the canons of the church, 
who has spent several years in Amer- 
ica, and spoke English fluently. He 


then took us to the cloisters of the 
great- Benedictine Abbey, a dream of 


a place, with its fountain, its 216 
delicate paired columns, no two alike, 
and with endless varieties of capitals. 

Palermo has seen many changes 
since the Pheenicians used to trade 
and build along this coast. The 
Greeks called it Panormous, meaning 
all harbor, for in their day deep wa- 
ter curved well up into the town, 
where streets and palaces are now, 
but they left little or no trace in 
Palermo. The Arabs took it and set 


their seal so deep in less than two | 
centuries, that, after the lapse of an-| 
other 1000 years, their occupation is | 
still visible at every turn. | 

What a wonderful people they are; | 
look at their temples, their churches, | 
their museums, full of the most mar- | 
velous collections, the produce of| | 
their own country, and at a time when! 
the English, and many others were not 
far removed from the savage state, or 
possibly not even thought of. While 
English museums are mostly filled with 
works of art from other countries, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, etc., this little 
island of Sicily has more than enough 
of its own, and every day is unearth- 
ing new treasures. Thoughts such as 
these were uppermost in my thoughts 
as I sailed away one Thursday even- 
ing from Palermo at the end of April 
full of regrets at having to leave this 
enchanting country where the past 
seemed to reveal itself in all that it 


| had most of beauty and splendor. 


ST, LAWRENCE CANAL 
WOULD DIVERT TRADE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—New York’s 
opposition to the proposed St. Law- 
rence River canal must be based upon 
broader grounds than its own selfish 
interests, according to the Committee 
on Political Reform of the Union 
League Club. In order to win over 
the 18 states which have gone on rec- 
ord in favor of the plan, the commit- 


tee adds, New York must offer them 
some nation-wide service which will 
greatly exceed the possible and lim- 
ited advantages which would result 
from that canal. 

The committee says that the St. 
Lawrence plan would not only cause 
New York to lose a great part of its 
commerce, far the handling of which 
it has already built the Barge Canal, 
and is now building terminals, but 
would also impose a large tax upon 
her citizens, amounting probably to 
at least $50,000,000, for diversion of 
traffic which belongs to New York by 
right of locality and ability” to render 
service. 

The whole scheme, it points out, 
would entail; for its initial steps only, 
expenditures of at least $250,000,000, 
of which the United States would be 
asked to contribute one half, the full 
amount totaling from $500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. 

The question is one which cannot 
be left safely to special pleadings be- 
fore congressional committees or in- 
adequate or ephemeral newspaper dis- 
cussion, the report states, adding that 
without more specific understanding 
than the public in New York seems 
to possess in regard to the remediable 
deficiencies of the part of New York, 
the city cannot do what the situation 
demands for itself or for the nation. 


COAL UNION HEADS RELEASED 

LOGAN, West Virginia—President J. 
Frank Keeney and Secretary Fred 
Mooney of district No. 17, United Mine 
Workers, were released from jail here 
yesterday on $15,000 bail each. Wil- 
liam Blizzard, a sub-district president, 


was released on $20,000. The men 
were charged with conspiracy and 


march of miners into Logan County 
last summer. 
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Calling at “go the ports of interest—Cuba, Jamaica 


Panama, 


St. Thomas, Rico, Bahamas, Rermuda. 


Mag manag Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, 
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MOVE TO PROSECUTE 


TOBACCO COMPANIES 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Congressional pressure will be 
brought to bear upon the Department 
of Justice to prosecute the three large 
tobacco manufacturing companies 
charged with engaging in a con- 
spiracy with numerous jobber asso- 
ciations in order to keep prices at war 
levels, if the findings of the Federal 


Trade Commission, submitted to the 
Senate yesterday, warrant legal action 
by the government. 

Ellison D. Smith (D.), Senator from 
South Carolina, upon whose resolution 
the Federal Trade Commission re- 
ported the results of its investigation 
into the tobacco situation, announced 
later in the day that he would place 
the information before the Agricul- 
tural Committee. He conferred with 
Republican members of the commit- 
tee with a view to taking early action 
and recommending prosecution under 
the anti-trust laws. 

Other members of Congress from 
the tobacco growing districts of the 
south and north have promised Sen- 
ator Smith aid in his fight to break up 
what he claims to be an unlawful 
combination that is keeping the 
prices of tobaccos at top-notch levels. 
Senator Smith expressed himself yes- 
terday as entirely satisfied with the 
facts disclosed by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The commission's findings of fact, as 
reported, are in part as follows: | 

“That beginning with the spring of 
1921 there was a nation-wide move- 
ment having for its object the or- 
ganization of jobber associations to 
fix prices by eliminating price cutting 
among jobbers. This movement was 
fostered and aided principally by the 
American Tobacco Company, P. Loril- 
lard Company, and Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company, followed by the 
Tobacco Products Corporation, Bloch 
Bros. Tobacco Company, and the 
Scott Dillon Company. 

“Certain of these manufacturers, in 
combination with the jobbers, refused 
to sell to those jobbers who cut be- 
low the prices established by the 
jobbers’ associations.” : 


NEWS PRINT FROM NORWAY 

ASTORIA, Oregon—What is said to 
be the first trainload of news-print 
paper to go into the interior of the 
United States through a Pacific port 
left here Tuesday night for Spokane. 
The paper was manufactured in 
Norway. 


Broadway at’ Ninth 
NEW YORK 


Some people, no doubt, have 
a wrong idea of this lower- 
price Down-Stairs Store at 


| Wanamaker's S. 
treason in connection with the armed 


It is not a store of question- 
able quanees. 

On the other hand, it is a 
store. that seeks to find good 
merchandise underprice, and 
to sell it underprice. 

It is the plainer, more mat- 
ter-of-fact store; where fash- 
ions are less ornate, where 


‘decorations are not so elab- 


orate, where more attention is 
given to serviceable quality 
‘eon to unnecessary features 


| of fashion or trimming. 


Naturally, sales are in prog- 
ress much of the time. 


~-- —— 


Manufacturers look upon 
this Down-Stairs Store as the 
logical outlet for broken lines, 
odd lots,. and clearaways. 
But— 


— 


There is a standard in this 
Down-Stairs Store that guar- 
antees the right kind of 
service and satisfaction. ‘ 

Hundreds of people are 
learning to use it 
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tason of their failures may 

y in the domain of creative 
mystery; it is due principally 
te artistic distinction of the 
eople, to the beauty of the 
is in which they dwell, to its 
ly proportioned public build- 
ch educate unconsciously the 
tlle work girl to an appreci- 
ine and color, inspiring her to 
correctly such attire as she 


“Mace de la Concorde, for in- 
_in fits absolute symmetry and 
on of design, is an inspiration 
against that background the 
; woman wears her plain dress 
ice, and poises her simple hat 


there are two very distinct 
f dressing in Paris, one for the 
} leans on the cushions of her 
ne car, and another for she 
ves abroad in the variety of 
} provided for the public use. 
t must wear a warm coat at this 
‘the year, or she will feel cold 
‘reclines at ease; the latter 


ar, she will be less encum- 
nd be able to skip lightly be- 
he taxis as they whirl round 
ted corners. For undoubtedly 
both swifter and more reck- 
» in London, moreover the ve- 
‘the “auto-bus” is a factor to 


xy 


, 


i 4 : 
‘the gentle shepherd of pedes- 
pes Hot inspire the same sense 
oa Y 4 
as his brother officer in 


; for a too impetuous chauf- | 


disregard his white wand 


limousine m2y 
warm and 


cleverly combined, |- 
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worn over any kind 

from panne to crépe 
nm; and when she sheds her 
nantle, some transparency. in 
ay assert itself or the new 
o-the-neck bodice’ may reveal 


houses and hotels, likewise 
e heated, often overheated, 
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there is no need to wrap up| 


2 the outer garment. 
ny women coming to Paris 
led at the high prices asked 
‘best-known dressmaking 
and well they may be; but 
nows where to find them there 
places here whére frocks 
at reasonable rates, 
y have that distinctive 
t” which seems to be the secret 

great fashion center. 

; are called “model” houses 
ere, some of which are known 
tors, and some of which are not 
i, where hundreds of different 
in all sizes and shapes can be 
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tered ‘to suit individual 
ements; and these ‘may be 
at half the price asked in the 
‘Vendéme or in the Rue de la 
for precisely the same design. 
t is with dresses, so it is with 
= x 
iry Frenchwoman is at heart a 
er, and many are the little 
es hidden away in different 
of the city who sell at a quarter 
um demanded at the big shops. 
36 must discover them, and to 
» them one must live here and 
“way about: then one may 
n the information to the tourist, 
| acquainted chiefly with the 
rds where wares are spread to 
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) ting visitor. 

‘women, however, patronize 
same milliner, who learns 
nce the idiosyncrasies of 

ston profile, and fashions 

. accordingly. This is a far 

than to rush into a shop 

y a hat merely because it is 

and without due consideration. 

‘it may be, but sometimes un- 

to the type of face. and the 
s purchaser. An English- 

,. therefore,’ often returns to 

| the proud possessor of a Paris 

ch ieither becomes her nor fits 
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| is just as much art in the 
of a hat as in the fitting of 
and t are essential to com- 
ell-poisec pened 
that neatness of appearance 
| | Parisienne is famous, 
ed in every detail of her de- 
totlet. For all articles of 
apparel the Frenchwoman 
‘confidence to England and 
ideal in the well-groomed 
oman admired on many a golf 
; continental places. 
a utilita: ase. and saber 
mntrivanc ve etrate 
@ the province of wearing 


0] - are showing delightful 
ices of all sorts for ladies’ 
Di “ageing inexperienced 

apply — success—long. 

ning in themselves a com- 
me, of all deéscrip- 
1 qua 


tities of different 

ean be now pur- 
ich were previously unpro- 
ave only by the dress- 
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to be, point to the fact of woman’s 
emancipation; and her entry into the 
lists of the labor market is shown in 
details, as well as in the more impor- 
tant items of attire. Love of the beau- 
tiful is everywhere expressing itself, 
and women afe manifesting a much 


,| higher standard in adornment, and a 


better understanding of what is fitting. 
‘The demand for these quick-change 
accessories of the toilet has been 
promptly met by the commercial 
world, who swiftly note and supply 
the passing need. 
Whereas in the past .those who 
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“went beautifully” were few, today the 
many aspire to the highest ideals in 
the matter of clothes, though they may 
be constrained to content themselves 
with copies of original “creatigns.” 
While Englishwomen have begun. lit- 
erally to fly to Paris to do their. shop- 
ping, most of the novelties . they - go 
forth to seek are in their own coun- 
try already; moreover, often are they 
more attractively displayed, and are 
certainly more quickly and conven- 
iently acquired in the great emporiums 
on the other side of the Channel. 

The advent of the automobile, the 
promise of the aeroplane, combine to 
simplify costume: strap-hanging, for 
instance, as a means of transport in 
these days of overcrowded vehicles, 
demands a special equipment, leaving 
the arms free and unencumbered. The 
too voluminous cloak is apt to float in 
the face of other passengers when 
worn by women on their way to vacant 
seats. Among the growing number of 
wage-earning women there are many 
who have acquired a keen knowledge 
of money values, bringing to the ques- 
tion of clothes, judgment and intelli- 
gence, both of which are essential. at- 
tributes to success in dressing, even 
where money is a secondary consider 
ation. | 

Paris provides a guidebook to the 
Promised Land of Mode, which is 
issued biannually from the Rue de la 
Paix and the Place Vendéme. When 
once the trend of thought in fashion 
changes is perceived, it is easy with 
some study to produce good effects in 
the modest home atelier, for those who 
cannot afford to enter the gilded salons 
of the great mode creators. This fact 
is far more evident today, since sim- 
plicity and the slip-on garment reign 
supreme; women more generally in- 
terested ia matters previously outside 
the radius of their thought, will not as 
a rule yield to a design which is diffi- 
cult to wear or difficult to adjust. 

It is noticeable how fast the shape 
of shoes is changing. Only a while 
ago, the round, stubby toe was para- 
mount in favor, converting even a 
slender foot into more or less of a 
deformity. Today long, narrow shees 
are de rigeur, although it is certain 
the human foot does not follow. the 
vagaries of fashion, but retains its 
form despite the whims and fancies of 
the mode. 

From out the windows of the world 
one perceives almost spontaneously, 
through the medium of the press, all 
that is passing in the capitals of the 
great continents. A subject, whether 
it be of politics, of art, of science, or 
of dress, can now no longer cloak 
itself in mystery; but is known "in 
every corner of the globe as soon as it 
is evolved. Individual taste has, 
therefore, a wider field whereon to find 
itself, and greater facilities for un- 
usual combinations are now afforded. 


Apple Pudding 
Apple Pudding—Make a biscuit 
dough. Roll it into a thickness of half 


very | an inch, cover with sliced apples and 


| roll as a jelly roll. Put the roll into 


a pan and pour over it half a cup of 
sugar and haif a cup of milk mixed 
‘together, Bake, and, when cold serve 


‘with milk and sugar, 


Effect Through 
Elimination — 


“What an unattractive room!” ex- 
claimed one woman to another as they 
left the house together. 

“But you must remember they were 
given very little to do. with and had 
to manage pretty carefully,” the sec- 
ond woman explained. 

“Nonsense!” came the quick answer. 
“Put you into a room with a deal 
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} the two magazines for which they sub- 


scribed. On the shelf below she put 


{the children’s favorite books and her 
own work basket. She rearranged the’ 


chairs, making a point that Albert’s 
easy chair and her own small rocker 
should be near the light. 

The curtains had to wait a little 
leisure, although she planned as soon 
as possible to change the cheap lace 
for plain muslin. The couch would 
also come in for attention. There were 
pillows piled comfortably on it, but 
they might have been made from 
Joseph’s historic coat, so many colors 
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Comfort, harmony and dignity in this simple room 


cent of money, in an hour’s time, the 
place would have an air.” 

The statement could not be denied. 
The woman thus challenged had the 
ability.to make almost any room at- 
tractive.. This.she did by attention to 
three things: simplicity, harmony, and 
the expression of her own good taste. 
With attention to these three principles 
no house or room could remain ugly. 

The most common mistake is that 
of overcrowding. We smother our 
rooms ‘in things. They accumulate 
and we haven’t the courage to dis- 
possess them. The first practical step 
should be taken through elimination. 
Every article should be challenged 
with three questions: Is it useful? 
Is it beautiful? Does it express har- 
mony in any particular? Whatever 
cannot answer at least one of these 
in the affirmative is a candidate for 
instant banishment: It might be in- 
sisted, too, that beauty should always 
be both the useful things and also 
that of good taste. \ 

Marcia, who had lived in a small 


town always, went for a month’s yisit- 


to Susanne in the city. Now Su- 
sanne’s house was clear-cut and ar- 
tistic. At first Marcia thought it bare 
but before the month was over she 
learned to appreciate its open spaces, 
its beauty and restfulness. When 
she returned home, she looked at her 
own house in comparison and de- 
termined to turn its‘ugly and. com- 
monplace appearance into something 
similar to Susanne’s., ty A 

She began with the living-room, 
viewing it critically. How could sheever 
have bought such a rug, gorgeous roses 
on a background of vivid green? But 
that could be.dyed some neutral shade. 
The mantel was crowded with things 
big and little, making it to Marcia’s 
now wide-open eyes seem like a shelf 
in a junk shop. There was a clock, 
three or four vases 6f unrelated ma- 
terial and of varying sizes, a row of 
photographs warped into all sorts of 
shapes, a pair of brass candlesticks, 
a colored picture in a frame, and 
other knicknacks, gifts that had to 
be put somewhere. 

Off came all the photographs and 
all the silly knicknacks. The plain 
iron clock with bronze trimmings went 
to the center of the mantel. The 
candlesticks had come down in her 
husband’s family. Always before she 
had thought them ugly but now, as’ 
she placed them on either side of the 
clock, she recognized their beauty. 
With the framed picture and the vases 
sone, there wasn’t quite enough feft. 
She selected a clear glass vase~of 
good shape and filled it with asters 
then in bloom. When this on one 
end of the mantel was balanced by 
the small colored framed picture on 
the other, Marcia’s new standards 
were satisfied. vat’ | : 

From the top of the large table came 
various ornaments that were of no 
significance and were always being 
knocked over, and books that no one 
ever looked at. From the shelf heneath 
she banished the piles of old maga- 
zines. She even removed -the cloth, 
for she recognized that the handsome 
grain of the old walrut, waxed and 


rubbed, was more beautiful than ahy 


ordinary cloth and much more cléanly. 
There remained only the shaded lanip, 
the two or three new books tll 


‘brought home, and current issues of 


were in evidence. She knew the in- 
expensive, harmonious material she 
could use on them. 

Even without these later changes 
to be made in rug, curtains and pil- 
lows, an hour’s work had reduced the 
room from an appearance of cheap 
confusion to a state of dignified sim- 
plicity.. It looked larger and oh, what 
a relief to be rid of the useless, trashy 
ornaments! 

Might it not be profitable to look 
about the room in which this finds 
you and see what might be accom- 
plished by a process of elimination? 


Flower Making: 
Violets 


A bunch of violets pinned on to the 
lapel of a costume coat adds quite an 
attractive touch. These are a little 
difficult to make but are well worth 
the effort. They are charming in one 
shade, but some may prefer a mixture 
of two shades of purple. 

Materials required: About a quarter 
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‘a difference in the expression. 


of a yard Japanese silk, if one shade 
is used; one-eighth of each shade if 
two are used; some green mounting 
wire or fine white wire which can be 
either colored green with chalks or 
paint or covered with green ribbon 
or tissue paper; DMC in red and yel- 
low; a small quantity nearsilk, which 
has been previously starched on the 
wrong side, as directed elsewhere. 

To make the violet: Cut silk on the. 
cross, in strips of 5% by 1% inches. 
Fold a strip double and press with an 
iron. Divide strip into five equal sec- 
tions by folding. Carefully sew a neat 
running thread up and down each fold, 
beginning at the top right-hand corner 
of the first section and taking the thread 
along the lower edge of each section 
in between the fold marks. When the 
thread is drawn up the five petals of 
the violet will be formed.“ Buds can 
be made by folding a ‘small double 
piece of silk cut on the cross two or 
three times round the wire stalk, and 
stitch into place. Always fold over the 
top end of stalk wires so as to have 
a foundation for the stitching. Stalk: 
Cut a length abdut five inches. . For 
the center of violet, take the red and 
yellow DMC and twist them closely 
round one end of wire stalk, for 
about three-quarters of an_ inch, 
fastening ends of threads securely 
with a needle (which should be ready 
beforehand). Fold over the end of 
wire thus covered and bend over the 
now double end which forms center of 
violet. Arrange violet round center, 
three petals upright,- two pointing 
downward, and stitch securely to top 
of stalk. Calyx: Three-quarter inch 
circle divided into five points like a 
star. Make a small hole in the middle 
and slip stalk of violet through. A 
touch of gum will keep it in place. 
Leaves: Most people know the shape 
of this leaf or have the real plant 
growing in their gardens. As a rough 
guide measure off a piece of paper 
2% by 2% inches. Draw with a pen- 
cil the serrated outline of leaf in the 
space given on paper. Cut out in 
nearsilk or sateen. To add a support, 
buttonhole fine green mounting wire 
round the back of leaf a little way 
from the edge, leaving the ae 
length of wire to form stalk. | 


Plaster Casts 


The past two or three seasons have 
shown a distinct revival of interest in 
the plaster cast as a feature of house 
decoration. This may be attributed to 
the growing taste for large wall spaces 
where a bas-relief or frieze invariably 
supplies the- most effective ornament, 
and to the increasing enlightenment 
as to their value over reproductions 
of paintings. Even the most perfect 
photograph of- one of the old masters 
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Drawnvp for The Christian Science Monitor 


is rarely as satisfying as a good cast 
of some fine piece of sculpture. The 
wonderful modeling is preserved in 
nearly all its perfection, and so in- 
expensive that the average person can 
own one. From delightful copies of 
the old Florentine and Roman medals, 
which sell for 50 and 75 cents, to a 
section of the matchless Parthenon 


frieze at $15 there is a wide choice of. 


subjects. 

There is always some loss of the 
most delicate modeling in every cast. 
Though it may appear to be perfect, 
there is frequently some slight varia- 
tion, especially in ‘the face of ‘a bas- 
relief or medallion which will make 
And 
often too, when the>cast is in a re- 
@uced state, there is a difference in 
detail that takes away from the whole. 
Thus in the well-known figure of 
Narcissus from the Naples Museum, 
the forefinger in the reduced plaster 
cast is so badly modeled, as a rule, 
that it mars the beauty of the ‘whole 
figure. Care should always be taken 
in the selection of casts to obtain the 
best reproduction possible, as there is 
as great a difference in them as there 
is among . photographic reproduc- 
tions. ’ ‘ : ; 

The most satisfactory tone for the 


plaster cast is a dull ivory. The pure 


white is seldom pleasing for decora- 
tion as it makes too vivid a high light 
on the wall surface. The modeling in 
these white casts never seems as 
marked or as pleasing. The bronze 
finish is hardly ever successful as an 
imitation although some manufactur- 
ers are fortunate enough in getting a 
fairly good effect. Imitation bronze 
should never be selected through a 
catalogue for this reason, for it is only 
through actual inspection that one 
will be able to judge of the effect. 
One should also be careful in the se- 
lection of Tanagra figurines. No dealer 
has yet succeeded in getting the pecu- 
liar, soft coloring for these casts that 
are even a fair imitation of the origi- 
nals. If one has seen those in the 
museums the difference in tone of the 
imitations is quickly noted. There are 
two or three well-known painters in 


New York City who have made them |. 


a study and who color these figures 
and sell them at reasonable prices. 
They have garefully examined the 
original statuettes ‘in the Metropolitan 
Museum and have imitated the color- 
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Are You 


Interested in Linens? 


If so, we are pleased to 
remind you that this has 
been a Linen House since 
1796. 


T. D. WHITNEY 
- COMPANY 


37-839 Temple Place, — 
25-31 West Street, 
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‘mortar fireplace. 


‘appearance 


ing’ so skillfully that only the expert 
detects any variation. These fasci- 
nating little Tanagras made an effec- 
tive decoration for table, mantelpiece, 
or book shelf. Often they are at their 
best when used singly, but two or 
three can be harmoniously grouped. 

A seated figure on a classic pedestal 
makes a charming ornament for a 
table. If the table stands against the 
wall the figurine. may be placed with 
its back to the wall at an elevation 
of six or seven inches provided by an 
antique stand or box. In this way it 
is made the center of the composition, 
and the other ornaments on the table 
may be arranged in relation to it. As 
a matter of fact few ornaments com- 
bine successfully with Tanagra figur- 
ines. In the grouping suggested for a 
table, one or two small bronzes and 
several old books with parchment or 
leather bindings need be. the only 
other ornaments. 
figure is the one of a girl dancing with 
her draperies held out in the manner 
familiarized by Loie Fuller and other 
“serpentine” dancers: This statuette 
is most effective for the drawing room 
table or for the top of a _ cab- 
inet. ef 

‘The medallions from the de Medici 
collection, the originals of which are 
in the National Museum at Florence, 
are charming when arranged skillfully 
about small pictures or tucked into 
spaces that require some ornament to 
balance the wall composition. They 
are about 314 inches in diameter. 

Casts should be used with discre- 
tion; one or two large copies in a 
room are always sufficient. If more 


are used, the effect of a dealer’s show 


room is produced. The color of the 
cast should harmonize with that of the 
wall: The dealer can provide almost 
any tone ranging from white~ and 
ivory to dark brown and green, and 
he can change the tone of the cast if 
it is found to be unsatisfactory after 
it is hung. 

Casts are only pleasing when placed 
against a wall covering of a solid tint 
It is never good to hang them 
against a wall-paper with a flower 
design, or to drape them, as some 
do, with silk. They should never 
be placed against silk or any fine 
fabric; indeed, they are at their 
best on plain, tinted wall plaster, -bur- 
lap or some kindred textile. A beauti- 
ful effect can be secured by inserting 
a‘large cast over a rough: brick-and- 
Among the master- 
pieces of the great Italians such as 


Della Robbia and Donatello may be! 


found several bas-reliefs eminently 
suitable for this purpose. 

Among the large tasts that may be 
used in this way or alone on a single 
wall space, is the Madonna and Child 
by Della Robbia. Della Robbia’s 
Adoration from the Ricasoli Palace in 
Florence is another wonderful cast of 
goodly size, and others by such artists 
as Michael Angelo, Rossillino and 
Settignano. : 

Casts in the form of panels may be 
arranged happily to the side of a door 
or mantelpjece, or in narrow wall 
spaces. The two reliefs from the 
candelabra by Clodion look well placed 
either side of a door. They are very 
graceful figures abbut &%-: by 30 
inches and appeal to almost every 
one. e 

The four famous Cherubs by Dona- 
tello from the Altar: of St. Anthony 
at Padua may be grouped in pairs on 
either side of a door or singly on the 
sides of two doors that face each other 
on opposite sides of a room. The music 
room makes an appropriate setting for 
these réliefs. Two of the cherubs 
sing from books, while one plays a 
tambourine and another cymbals. The 
Praying Angels by the same master 
are beautiful panels suitable for a 
bedroom. Here, too, the Morning and 
Night by Clodion’ might replAce the 
more hackneyed placques of Thor- 
waldsen. The Dancing Bacchantes, 
in the Louvre, is not too well known, 
and is a beautiful’: work for either 
music or dining*room,. The well-known 
Choir Boys by Luca della~ Robbia, 
although a little insistent in their 
in Carnegie and other 
libraries, have not as yet become too 
hackneyed. In a beautiful New York 
ballroom a fine effect is had by plac- 


ing the Dancing Boys and Girls Play- 


ing Lutes of Della Robbia at either end 
of the great room, no otehr wall deco- 
rations being used. The original of 
these are in the Museum of Santa Flore 
in Florence, and nearly every dealer 
in casts has copies of them in stock. 


A very attractive | 


An Attractive Room 


A concrete example has greater 
teaching value than much vague gen- 
eral discussion so, in the hope of in- 
creasing the. number of small but 
| artistic homey living quarters, let me 


itell you about one particular room - 


'which no one could help calling good. 
| This one-room apartment, with bath 
and comfortable closet accommoda- 
tion, has a small entrance hallway 
| which leads into the rectangular- 
:Shaped living room. At the farthest 
| end, away from the entrance, is an 
‘alcove. In the small space, which 
oo room as a whole allows, the furni- 
‘ture has been so placed that two or 
|thréee groups of people could carry on 
| independent conversations without in- 
terfering with each other. Against 
| the long wall at the right of the en- 
,trance is the day-bed or divan of black 
lacquer frame, the upholstering cov- 
ered in attractive blue repp and 
banked with abundant pillows. This 
Offers seats for three people with the 
opportunity of bringing up light, easily- 
moved chairs to enlarge two possible 
froups at the ends. On the opposite 
side of the room are two windows with 
Space between for a small gate-leg 
table. This usually is opened only to 
a ~Semi-circle with straight edge 
against the wall. On “either side of 
the table are most comfortable over- 
Stuffed chairs. To see that a guest 
has a comfortable seat is the essence 
of hospitality, alas! a hospitality all 
too rare. Chairs should be as care- 
fully chosen as clothes, not bought 
merely for their appearance. 

The alcove has a window under 
which is a table desk with telephone. 
Here also is the working desk with ac- 
compgnying desk chair between the 
two. Against the wall opposite the 
alcove is the pbookcase,. which is 
painted black to harmonize with the 
day-bed. Of course it goes without 
Saying that no room is really furnished 
that does not consider books. 

The wall-decorations are simple but 
artistic. Against the gray wall over 
;the day-bed hangs a piece of tan 
'damask which makes a rich back- 


‘ground for a long mirror in painted 


with the divan. On each side of the 
damask is a small etching. There are 
one or two other pictures unobstru- 
sively hung, of course, low to‘ the eye, 

Much is added by the good lighting. 
;In the above alcove is a ceiling light 
which gives.diffused radiance, At one 
end of the divan is a floor lamp while 
at the other isa lamp on a small table. 
What a delightful-place to drop down 
.to read, with the book that you wish 
waiting for you on the table there! 
The table between the’ windows also 
has a lamp so wherever you may be 
lin the room, whether you wish to read 
for sew, there is a comfortable place to 
‘sit and a good light at hand. without 
| moving either furniture or lamps, 
Many rooms have one. comfortable 
‘chair, one good light, one desirable 
iplace that is always occupied by the 
first comer. Such a nook as is here 
described offers wider hospitaljpy. 

It isn’t likely that anyone could 
reproduce this room or would wish 
to. But the important good points 
may be adapted to any room. In house 
f:rnishing and decoration everything 
should have a reason. The reason 
that would put a particular piece qf 
furniture into one room, might not 
hold at all. with ‘another; the thing 
one would discard might exactiy fit 
into another’s needs and design. The 
particular room ,which has _ be! 
described here is satisfactory because 
it fits the needs of the particular 
woman who lives in it, is in harmony 
with her individual tastes, and is 
worked out according to well-estab- 
lished artistic: standards. 
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Cinnamon Apples 


Cinnamon Apples—Pare the apples 
and slice into half quarters. Put the 
slices close together in a pie platter. 
Seatter small pieces of butter and 
granulated sugar over them. Powder 
bountifully with cinnamon and bake 
in hot oven for half an hour. 
while hot with the meat course. 

Tewis same recipe makes an easy and 
inexpensive dessert if served cold with 
whipped cream. 
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ees TRACK 
FOR OLYMPICS 


France Plans to Build One of 
Approximately 500 Meters to 
the Lap for the 1922 Games 


NEW YORK, New York—The suc- 
cessful holding of the next Olympic 
Games in Paris, France, is said, by 
members of the American: Olympic 
Committee here, to be assured by the 
reappointment of Gaston Vidal as Min- 
ister of Sports in the new French Cab- 


‘inet. Reports from Paris that the new 


stadium will be erected in the Parc 
des Princes agree with private letters 
received, and it is evident that if 
present plans are carried through, the 


Paris Olympic Stadium will be the 
largest and best equipped érected to 
date. 

The track for the 1924 international 
meet will measure approximately 500 
meters to the lap. Both straight- 
aways and each curve will measure 
about 125 meters, or a trifle more than 
130 yards, giving the track a total 
distance of approximately 525 yards. 
This will be the largest track ever 
constructed for the Olympic Games, 
and larger than any of the famous 
college tracks, such as the Harvard 
Stadium and the University of Penn- 
sylvania track. If the Paris course 
is completed in time to settle properly, 
it appears certain that a number of 
new world’s running records will be 
established. 

From the = spectators’ standpoint 
elaborate preparations are also being 
made to accommodate record-breaking 
throngs. Frantz Reichel, secretary of 
the French Olympic Committee, states 
that there will be days when the at- 
tendance is &xpected to reach the sur- 
prising total of from 100.600 to 150,000 
spectators. This is far in excess of any 
‘previous Olympic gathering and at 
first sight appears to be improbable. 

An examination of the French sys- 
tem of admissiohs to sport events, how- 
ever, shows that widely graduated 
charges will prévail providing for 
seats or standing room at a nominal 
charge of as low as a franc and rang- 
ing upward to special boxes at prices 
in-line with charges made -for similar 
events in this country. Permanent 
concrete stands with a depth of 100 
feet will parallel one side of the 
running track, giving a perfect view 
of the start’ and finish ofall races. 
On the gpposite side of the field will 
be wooden stands and these may also 
be extended to the length of the 200- 
meter straightaway. 

A contract for building the stadium 
and track is reported about to be 
made to the English firm which 
erected the stands for the 1920 meet 
at Antwerp, and with the passing of 
the final necessary legislation, work 
is expected to begin within the next 
two months. Members of the French 
Olympic Committee have expressed a 
desire that the Paris Stadium be com- 
pleted at least 18 months before the 
opening of the 1924 games, in order 
that track and field surface and equip- 
ment may be settled, thus affording 
perfect footing for the pick of the 
world’s best athletes, who will com- 
pete. It is pointed out that had the 
Antwerp track and runways been thus 
prepared, more record-breaking per- 
formances would have been possible 
than was the case in the loose cinder 
footing which hampered the runners 
in Belgium. 


D. K. E. CLUB DEFEATS 
‘MONTCLAIR A. C., 4-1 
METROPOLITAN: INTER-CLUB SQUASH 


‘TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
(Classe B) 


Montclair 
D. K. E 
Crescent ........ iia ces 1 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Defaults 
ended the match between D. K. E. 
Club and Montclair Athletic Club, in 
the Class B squash tennis on Wednes- 
day. E. L. Ward, D. K. E., captain, 
claimed his match from Jeffrey 
Graham, giving his team the match, 


-|4 to 1, the latter point being repre- 


sented by Frank Seller, whose op- 


ponent, C. B. Stuart, also failed to 


appear. 


|MOTOR YACHT RACING 


IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
rem its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New. South Wales—The 
Greyhound, a new hydroplane owned 
by Major Donkin, won the eighth 
challenge race for the speed pennant 
of the New South Wales Motor Yacht 
Club over a course measuring almost 
914 miles. Four of the speedy craft en- 
tered, three being hydroplanes and the 
fourth a more conventional type of 
Ccisplacement boat. 
The Greyhound, which averaged 29 
miles an hour, crossed the line nearly 
a minute and a quarter ahead of the 
displacement boat. Hoosier‘ II, A. J. 
Allen, the respective running times 
being 19m. 39s. for the winner and 
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WELL-BALANCED 
TEAM AT PURDUE 


According to Coach T. H. 

Paulson Wrestling Prospects 

at This University Are Very 
Good This Season 


f 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


LAFAYETTE, Indiana — Wrestling 
prospects at Purdue University for 
this season are very good, according 
to Coach T. H. Paulson, who has been 
for the past six years wrestling 
mentor here. Coach Paulson stated 


that although his squad was not a 
brilliant one, he thought it was better 
balanced than any team which he has 
coached here. Paulson said that the 
increased interest being shown in 
wrestling throughout the Intercolle- 
giate Conference Athletic Association 
means that the nine colleges which are 
fostering the sport will have much 
better teams than ordinarily. 

The Old Gold and Black coach is 
very much satisfied with the percent- 
age system‘ of scoring wrestling 
matches, and deciding just what play- 
ers will be sent to the Conference 
meet. He has always been an advo- 
cate of the new system, and declares 
that it will put wrestling on a much 
higher plane than it has enjoyed be- 
fore. 

Starting in at the ‘115-pound weight 
event, Purdue has at least one good 
man in every weight- up to and in- 
cluding the heavyweight section. R. 
H. Turner ’24, is working his first year 
on the varsity squad, and although 
lacking in experience, should do some 
good work before the end of the sea- 
son. He,was a member of the fresh 
men varsity last year in the 115-pound 


squad dgspite three cuts which have 
been made. R. D. Hall ’23, a varsity 
man -from‘ last year, appears to be 
another good man in the 115-pound 
event.. T. C. Gray ’23, of last year’s 
varsity team, and M. B. Orr ’23, a new 
man, are competing with each other 
for the honor of representing Purdue 
in the 125-pound class. The two men 
are about of the same ability, and 
which one will get the position proba- 
bly will not be decided until just be- 
fore Purdue’s first meet. 

' P. R. Macklin ’22 is serving his 
third year on the varsity squad, and 
Coach Paulson ‘feels that he will do 
better work this year than has been 
the case since he made the team for 
the first time. As a tribute to his 
splendid work with the wrestling team 
last year, he was chosen captain of 
this year’s team. M. J. Oliver ’23, a 
new man, thas been working hard in 
this same class, but it is not thought 
that he will become proficient enough 
to dislodge Captain Macklin from the 
event. J. C. Kepple ’22, Purdue’s rep- 
resentative last year in the 158-pound 
class, has reduced his weight to 145, 
and is now one of, the best men in 
that class. J. G: Dye ’23, a new man, 
is also trying out for the event. 

L. F. Booth ’23, a member of last 
year’s varsity team, is doing good 
work in the 158-pound event, but he 
has a strong rival in H. B. Tucker 
"299, who is working hard for the po- 
sition. In the 175-pound division, R. 
F. Swank ’23, a football star, is the 
best. man out. Swank showed ability 
last year, and has improved con- 
siderably. Coach Paulson is expect- 
ing much of him during the present 
season. W. L. Spencer ’22, for the 
past.two years one of the best heavy- 


‘weight wrestlers in the Conference, 


is out again, making a determined 
effort to do better this season than 
ever before. Spencer -weighs 240 
pounds. J. F. Fuller ’23, is another 
heavyweight wrestler who will not be 
eligible until the first of February. He 
weighs 210 pounds. 

Purdue’s schedule this year is the 
most complete the university has ever 
It includes six dual meets. The 
opening meet is with the University 
of Illinois, on January 20, at Lafay- 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity will be met, at Evanston, 
Illinois; February 4, Chicago - Uni- 
versity will come to Lafayette for a 
dual meet; February 11, another meet 
is scheduled at Lafayette, with Ohio 
State University; February 18, Pur- 
due meets Iowa University at Iowa 
City, and on March 11 Indiana Uni- 
versity will meet Purdue at Blooming- 
ton in the closing dual meet of the 
season. Purdue hopes to send several 
strong representatives to the Big Ten 
Western Conference meet, to be held 
by University of Wisconsin, at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


RED STAR AND 
RACING CLUB DRAW 


By special correspondent of The Christian 

Science Monitor from its European 

_ News Office 

PARIS, France—The two leading 
teams in the standing of Group A in 
the Parisian Association football 
championship, Red Star and the Rac- 
ing Club de France, participated in a 
hard, keen game 9n December 25, the 
result being a draw of one goal each. 
A muddy pitch precluded much skill- 
ful footwork, but both teams gave~a 
good display. The Racing Club, with 
its powerful Hine of halfbacks, forced 
in| attack after attack, and the Red 
Stars, who are the present champions 
of France, had chiefly their defense 
to thank for the fact that they were 
not defeated. The Football Etoile 


ching the good form 
which mar : its play in the early 
part of “thet son and was defeated, 
narrowly, ‘ath true, ie Clichy. Union 
Sportive et. létique de The 
latter scored the only goal uced 
by an evén The win of 


thing. re 


the day was that by Jeunesse Ath- 


fing © 


létique de St. Ouen, over its great 
rival, Stade Francais. The score in 
this match was 6 to 1. 

In Group B, the leading side, Olym- 
pique, defeated the Association Sport- 
ive Frangaise by 1 goal to 0, but found 
winning a more difficult matter than 
was anticipated. In the second half, 
indeed, there was nothing to choose 
between the two teams. Like the 
Football Etoile Club de Levallois in 
Group A, the Club Athlétique de la 
Société Générale was playing below 
the standard it established at the com- 
mencement of the season, and was de- 
feated 61 to 0, by the Club Athlétique 
de Paris. Nevertheless, it managed to 
retain the second place in the standing. 
The Club Athlétique de Vitry defeated 
Club Francais by four clear goals. 

In addition to the championship 
matches, there were several interest- 
encounters of the “friendly” 
variety, some of them possessing a 
decidedly international flavor. The 
Football Club de Cette received a 
visit from a Swiss team, the Football 
Club -de Genéve and, after an even 
first-half,, scored no fewer than six 
goals. The visitors were unable to 
score. The Espana Football Club, of 
Barcelona, Spain, was entertained by 
the Association Sportive de Cannes, 
but lost by four clear goals. Two non- 
French teams managed, however, to 
secure victories, the Charleroi Sport- 
ing Club, of Belgium, defeating the 
Bordeaux Athletic Club by 3 goals to 
0, and the Etoile de Chaux-de-Fonds, 
a Swiss combination, beating the As- 
sociation Sportive de Strasbourg by 
3 to 1. 


STRONG AQUATIC 
TEAM AT AMHERST 


class and has remained on the varsity: 


Club eC Levallois did not show ‘any- 


Purple and White Faces Massa- 
-chusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy Saturday After Winning 
16 Straight Meets 


AMHERST, Massachusetts — Un- 
beaten in its last 16 meets, the Am- 
herst College swimming team will 


open its 1922 season with a dual meet 
with the strong Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology team in Boston, 
Saturday evening. The Amherst men 
have now gone through almost -three 
seasons without failing to win, their 
last downfall coming in the opening 
meet of the 1919 season, when Yale 
University gave the Purple and White 


a bad defeat. [ 


During its long winning streak, An- 
herst has downed Wesleyan Univer- 
sity four times, Harvard University 


three times, Williams College, Spring- 
field Training School, and Syracuse 
University twice each, and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Lehigh 
Univérsity and Rennselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute once each. The team has 
run up a total of 561 points against 
273 for its Opponents, while keeping 
away from defeat. 

Amherst’s strength in the tank has 
been attributed to the fact that it was 
one of the first colleges to have a 
modern tank, Pratt natatorium and 
squash courts being the joint gift, in 
1907, of H. I. Pratt ’00 and Mortimer 
Schiff, both of New York. In 1908 the 
first swimming team was. put into 
competition. Although some of the 
early teams did well, it was not until 
1915 that systematic winning ways 
became noticeable. Since then, in the 
last seven seasons, Amherst has won 
31 dual and triangular meets and ‘has 
lost only seven. In this time a total 
of 1204 1-6 points have been amassed, 
against 798 5-6 for opponents. 

Amherst swimmers have done well 
in the Interéollegiate Swimming Asso- 
ciation individual championships, but 
none better than Capt. S. B. Damon 
22 of this year’s team. He is the in- 
tercollegiate and New England title- 
holder for the 50-yard dash, and has 
the distinction of being one of the 
leading exponents of the new 10-beat 
stroke, over which the swimming ex- 
perts are having so much discussion. 

Captain Damon will be the mainstay 
of the team again this year, and will 
appear in the 100-yard and relay 
events as well as in his specialty, the 
50-yard dash. He is expected to make 
better time than ever this year. The 
rest of the team will be strong, al- 
though ineligibility has taken several 
stars, including the two best plungers 
in the college. 

Among those upon whom Coach R. 
F. Nelligan is relying are Anson Bar- 
ker °24 of Taunton, Massachusetts, 
former captain of the Worcester Acad- 
emy team, who will compete in the 
50 and relay; F. C. A. Myers ’22 of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 100 yards; J.,L. Leete 
°23 of Newton, a football and baseball 
regular, 220 yards and perhaps the re- 
lay; J. W. Parker ’24 of Rochester, 
New York, 50 and relay; L. C. Edson 
’25, of Duluth, Minnesota, former cap- 
tain of the Lawrenceville Academy 
team and a Duluth Boat Club swim- 
mer, relay and 100 yards; E. K: Davis 
22 of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, John 
Henry ’24 of Ilion, New York, and L. L. 
Soule °22 of Hartford, Connecticut, 
plungers; R. A. Bristol ’24 of Foxboro, 
fancy dive. 


$ JEWTRAW WINS TITLE 

. ST. JOHN, New Brunswick—Charles 
Jewtraw, United States national cham- 
pion, won the 220-yard senior dash, 
the opening event at the Canadian 
Amateur Skating championships at 
‘Lily Lake yesterday. Joe Moore, inter- 


national champion, was sécond, and 
Hearn of New York was third. Jew- 
traw’s time was 20s. flat. Tl 
*Wheeler, Montreal, winner of third 
heat, was disqualified -for fouling 
Charles Gorman, St. John, holder of 
the world’s outdoor: record for 440 


yards in the fina) 
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FOUR WRESTLING 
VETERANS BACK 


University of Nebraska Expects 
to Turn Out a Strong Team 
for This Sport This Winter— 
F. K. Reed Is Captain 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


LINCOLN, Nebraska — The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska expects to have a 
strong wrestling team this season. 
Fifty men responded to the call of 


Dr. R. G Clapp, head wrestling coach 
at the university. 

Letter men back this season are 
Capt. F. K. Reed °23, M. Bengston 
23, G. S. Salter ’22 and M. R. Smith 
°22. Smith was elected captain of the 
Nebraska mat team two years ago, 
but did not return to college to lead 
the team. 3 

Last year Nebraska won a dual 
meet from the University of Oklahoma 
and lost to the University of Iowa 
and Iowa State College teams. In the 
Intercollegiate Conference Athletic 
Association Nebraska placed third. 

J. L. Pucelik ’22, Scarlet and Cream 
guard on the football team, is a mem- 
ber of the wrestling squad and. will 
try out to represent the institution in 
the heavyweight class. 

Captain Reed and Smith are mem- 
bers of the 158-pound class. Salter 
wrestles in the 125-pound division, and 
Bengston in the lightweight group. 

H. P. Troendley ’20 has been se- 
cured as assistant wrestling coach and 
is in active charge of the squad. He 
was a member of the Scarlet and 
Cream wrestling team for three sea- 
sons and during this period never lost 
a fall. He lost a decision bout in a 
dual meet with Iowa State College 
at Ames. In this meet he attempted 
to wrestle in both the 135-pound and 
145-pound divisions and lost his 
match in the latter class. Troendley 
won the 135-pound class championship 
at the western intercollegiate meet in 
1920. 

The Nebraska wrestling schedule as 
completed. contains the following; 

January 2i—Northwestern University 
at Evanston; 28—iowa State College at 
Ames. 

February 18—University of Minnesota at 
ne 25—University of Iowa at Lin- 
coin, 


NURNBERG WINS 
DUSSELDORF CUP 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 

BERLIN, Germany—Among the win- 
ter sports which find favor in Ger- 
many is hockey, a good exponent of 
which is the Niirnberger Hockey 
Club. Recently that team carried off 
the Disseldorf Cup, defeating, in the 
final round of the competition, a side 
representing the Tennis and Hockey 
Club Harvestebrude. Although the 
score was 3 to 1, the match was very 
evenly contested, first one team and 
then the other appearing to have an 
advantage. In Berlin there is a hockey 
league, including such clubs as Ber- 
liner . Hockey Club, Uhlenhorster 
Hockey Club, Tennis and Hockey Club, 
Preussen, Sport Club Charlottenburg, 
Verein fiir Ligua,. Berliner Sport Club, 
and Berliner Turn und Sportverein. 

The Sport Verein, 1899, came out 
well to the fore in a recent swimming 
gala at Munich, two of its representa- 
tives, Joseph Steiner and Karl Steiner, 
finishing first and second, respectively, 
in the 100 meters breast-stroke race. 
The winner's time was 1m. 35s., and 
that of the runner-up only 1-108) in- 
ferior. Karl Steiner also figured in a 
free-style race over 50 meters. He 
finished second, 2-5s. behind John 
Meile, who covered the distance in 
33s. In a 50 meters back-stroke race 
for ladies, Liana Pursch was the first 
to finish. Her time of 50 1-10s. was 
better by 1 1-108. than that of Erna 
Wilms, who came in second. The 
gala was brought to a close by a 
water-polo match in which Manner 
Schwimmen Verein Miinchen scored 
5 goals to 3 against Verein fiir 
Schwimmen. 
the foundation for its victory in the 
first half of the match, the score at 
half-time being 4 to 0._ 

The well-known sprinter, Richard 
Rau, ran a 60 meters race in 6 4-5s. 
recently, in the course of a carnival 


lat the Palais d’Hiver, Berlin. He won 


quite easily from Walter Holz and 
Willi Diincker, who finished second 
and third, respectively. Rau is a 
member of the Sport Club, Charlotten- 
burg. A race over 1000 meters was 
won by Friedrich Kopke of Zehlendorf, 
in.2m. 42s. He was closely followed 
by Karl Peltzer of Preussen. The high 
jump and pole vault were won by Holz 
and Wilhelm Fricke, respectively, 
while a relay-race oyer 3000 meters 
fell to the Zehlendorf Club. In this 
race, as in a similar event over 600 
meters, teams were composed of three 
men. In the 600 meters event referred 
to, Verein fiir Bund Leipzig proved 
successful, the runner-up being Verein 
Laufen, Hamburg. 


NO MATCHES IN 1922 
FOR PONY-POLO CUP 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW YORK, New York—tThere will 
not be any competition this year for 
the Westchester Cup, emblematic of 
the pony-polo championship of the 
world. Announcement was made to 
this effect at the annual meeting of 
the United States Polo Association 
held in this city Tuesday night. 

_ After a lapse of seven years, due to 
the world war, the United States sent 
a team. to Englafd last year for the 
purpose of recapturing the cup,-which 
had been won from America by an 


rs 


‘ ‘ ; 


The winning team laid| 


| english team in 1914. The United 
States won in two straight games. 
English polo authorities are now de- 
sirous of having an agreement made 
between the two countries whereby 
matches are to be played once in 


every five years, alternating between |. 


the United States and England instead 
of as at present, whenever a challenge 
is sent with the match played in the 
country holding the trophy. 


AUSTRALIA HAS 
BRIGHT OUTLOOK 


Patterson Shows Up Strongly 


Specia] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE Victoria—Davis Cup 
prospects for 1922 are being discussed 
throughout Australia, and the Vic- 
torian lawn tennis championship tour- 
nament, concluded at Melbourne on 
December 3, was looked upon as likely 
to throw much light on the form of 
players who might be called upon to 


represent the Commonwealth in the 
great international event. Brilliant 
play was seen in many of the games, 
and the performances of some of the 
younger men were most encouraging. 

The tournament was a triumph for 
G. L.° Patterson, Australia’s greatest 
player of the day. Throughout, he dis- 
played wonderful form, and had the 
honor of winning the singles cham- 
pionship, and, with young J. B. 
Hawkes, the only Victorian in this 
year’s Davis Cup team, the doubles 
championship. 

Preceding the championship events 
were the interstate matches between 
Victoria and New South Wales, and 
Victoria and South Australia. In 
these games Victoria swept the board. 

New South Wales was weakened 
through the absence of J; O. Ander- 
son, C. V. Todd-and Norman Peach, 
her three representatives in the Davis 
Cup team, who, having just returned 
from the United States, were unable 
to spare the time for the trip to Mel- 
bourne. The result was an _ over- 
whelming defeat, the New South 
We'!'shmen winning only 2 rubbers, 7 
sets and 153 games to Victoria’s 19 
rubbers, 39 sets and 261 games— 
probably the most overwhelming de- 
feat ever sustained by a representa- 
tive. team in the history of the game in 
Australia. Victoria was represented 
by Patterson, Hawkes, P. O’Hara 
Wood, R. W. Heath (all former Davis 
Cup players), R. Wertheim and Y. G. 
E. Mackay. The only rubbers gained 
by the losers were when S. H. Hender- 
son defeated Heath in the singles, and 
when Frank Peach and R. Neil took 
their doubles game with Heath and 
Mackay. 

Against South Australia, which is 
a weak tennis state, Victoria pitted her 
second team, but her players had no 
difficulty in winning by 15 rubbers, 24 
sets and 282 games to 6 rubbers, 15 
sets and 213 games. 


FIVE MEN SHARE 
SIXTH POSITION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

LONDON England—Only one man, 
Andrew Wilson, of Middlesbrough, 
scored more than one goal in the first 
division of the English Association 
Football League on December 17. He 
scored two and rose into the fifth 
position, behind a trio of non-scorers, 
whose totals of 13 goals left them 
three behind the leader, C. M. Buchan, 
Sunderland. Buchan also failed to 
find the net on December 17. Five 
men occupied the sixth place, two of 
them being D. B. N. Jack and Frank 
Roberts, both of Bolton Wanderers. 
The pair scored ome goal each, hav- 
ing, on the previous Saturday, ob- 
tained two apiece. Close behind Jack 
and Roberts came a bunch of five 
players, including two members of 
the champion team, Burnley. They, 
with their colleague, Joseph Anderson, 
a runner-up to Buchan, had scored all 
but seven of their club’s goals since 
the commencement of the season. The 
list: 

Player and club— 
Cc. M. Buchan, Sunderland. 
Joseph Anderson, Burnley 
Horace Barnes, Manchester City.... 13 
W. T. Roberts, Preston North End. 
Andrew Wilson, Middlesbrough 
‘J. W. Spence, Manchester United.... 
James Gill, Cardiff City 
W. H. er eee Aston Villa 
D. B. Jack, Bolton Wanderers. 
Sonne uae, Bolton Wanderers. 
Robert Kelly, Burnley 
B. Cross, Burnley 
W. G. Gillespie, Sheffield United 
I. W. Dickson, ‘Aston Villa 
Thomas Browell, Manchester City... 
J. McDonald, Newcastle United 
R. Butler, Oldham Athletic 
A. T. dhouse, Preston North End 
kerley, Everton 
J. C. Whitehouse, Birmingham 
H. Johnson, Sheffield United 
R. Forshaw, 
J. Elkes, Birmingham 
H. A. White, The Arsenal 
Wiliam Hibbert, Bradford City 
Neil Harris, Newcastle United 


Joseph Smith, Bolton Wanderers.... 
William Murphy, Manchester City.. 
George Carr, Middlesbrough 


WESTMINSTER WINS, 1 TO 0 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor ' 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The West- 
minster hockey team defeated Pere 
Marquette at the Boston Arena on 
Wednesday night by the score of 1 to 0 
in the United States Amateur Hockey 
Association series. 


BOLTON WANDERERS WIN 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday) — 


In the First Division of the English 


Association Football League here to- 
day the Bolton Wanderers defeated 


Chelsea by 3 goals to 0. 
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‘Cantonal 
| Lausanne-Sports 


in-the Victorian Lawn Tennis | toile 
Championships at Melbourne | Geneve 


LEADERS RETAIN 
- THEIR POSITIONS 


Swiss Association _ Football 
Matches on December 18 
Cause Few Important Changes 


SWISS ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(To December 18 Inclusive) 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


GENEVA, Switzerland—The matches 
which took place in the Swiss Asso- 
ciation football championships on De- 
cember 18 caused few changes of 
importance in the standings, the lead- 
ers maintaining pride of place. In 
Western Switzerland, Cantonal, after 
its surprising victory over Geneva, 
was defeated by Lausanne. The latter 
team obtained a lead of 2 goals to 1 
and held it until the end, despite Can- 
tonal’s efforts to equalize. At Ville- 
neuve, the Servette men could do no 
more than. draw, 1 to 1, in their game 
against Montreux, though they thea 
hard up to the last moment. This result 
brought Chaux-de-Fonds very close 
upon the leader’s heels, and the match 
in which the two will meet on January 
15 at Geneva is thus looked forward 
to with exceptional interest. The 
third match in Western Switzerland 
was that between Fribourg and Etoile, 
and was another instance of the lower 
team in the standing coming out vic- 
torious. Defeating Etoile by 3 to 1, 
Fribourg scored its first win of the 
season. The gap between Geneva and 
Fribourg was thereby considerably 
lessened. The pair meet at Fribourg 
on January 15, and, if Fribourg wins, 
the struggle to avoid the bottom place 
in the standing will become very ke€un. 

In Central Switzerland there was a 
big surprise, the Old Boys, at the bot- 
tom of the standing, draw ing with the 
leaders, Bienne, at a score of 2 to 2. 
Despite the point dropped, Bienne still 
held a good lead over Lucerne. Aarau 
was beaten by Young Boys to the tune 
of 3 to 0 and continued to give a dis- 
appointing display, Young Boys, on 
the contrary, appearing to have re- 
covered their form. Berne also seemed 
on the up grade, and its decisive vic- 
tory over Nordstern by 4 to 0 estab- 
lished it firmly above the bottom team, 
Old Boys. 

In Eastern Switzerland, also, the 
leaders showed up badly against their 
opponents, Neumiinster registering a 
2 to 0 victory over Blue Stars. In this 
section, however, it is to be observed 
that the leaders often fail to put forth 
their best efforts when matched 
against weaker teams. Similarly, the 
men of St. Gall, who started the sea- 
son so well, could only draw, 1 to 1, 
against Winterthur, the last team but 
one in the standing. The victory of 
Zurich over Young Fellows by 1 to 0 
was deprived of some of its merit by 
the fact that the latter team had to 
finish the eae with only 10 men. 


BROAD RETAINS _ 
FIRST POSITION 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


LONDON, England—James Broad, of 
Stoke, retained the top place in the 
list of goal-scorers in the second di- 
vision of the English Association Foot- 
ball League on December 17, although 
he himself did not find the net on that 
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-| Donald Cock, Fulham 


(date. The same lack of success at- 
| tended the efforts of Bernard Travers, 
| Fulham, who, with a total of 14, was 
| one goal behind the leader. S. ¢. 
| Puddefoot, on the other hand, was 
| well on the mark and, scoring two 
| goals for West Ham United Against 
| Derby County, joined T. W. Howarth, 
Leeds United, in the third position. 
Another man_to obtain a couple of 
goals was Daniel Shea, the Fulham in- 
side forward. Heaccordingly brought 
his total into double figures and be- 
came one of the six men who shared 
the fifth place on the list. The list: 
Player and Club— 
James Broad, 


S. C. Puddefoot, West Ham United.. 
J. R. Spaven, Notts. Forest 

James Bauchop, 

Cc. W. Fiood, Hull City 

Brough Fletcher, Barnsley 

J. Moore, Derby County ..... Genes sa 
Daniel Shea, Fulham 

James Trotter, Bury 

B. R. Mills, Hull City 

J. D. Hammerton, Barnsley 

J. M. Mcintyre, Shefficild Wednesday. 
G. Edmonds, Wolv’hampton Wanderers 
W. Paterson, Derby County 

D. Brown, Notts. 

W. Morgan; Coventry City ...... Soox 
py Tg Sr pas pate aint 
J. Watson, West Ham United ....... 
J. Connor, Crystal Palace 
W. Tinsley, Notts. Forest 
T. Page, Port V shia 
Albert Fairclough, Bristol City...... 
A. A. Pape, Rotherham County 
John Paterson, Leicester City 
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INDUSTRIAL FAIRS’ 


EFFECT ON TRADE 


Growth of Expositions Said to 
Be One of the Most Important 
Developments of Recent Years 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The growth 
of industrial fairs has been one of the 


most important trade developments 
during the past five or six years, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Trade Review 
of the Port of Boston, issued by The 
National Shawmut Bank. Previous to 
the war the Leipsic fairs had attained 


fective agencies in promoting the 
growth of Germany’s foreign trade. 
The Lyons fair held at Lyons, France, 
represents the first successful develop- 
ment for adoption of the idea back of 
the Leipsic fairs. 

The underlying purpose of all the 
fairs now held annually, or oftener, 
has been the stimulation of export 
trade. Through these fairs buyers are 
attracted from abroad, the world is 
familiarized with this or that national 
product; and greater efficiency and 
economy is made possible in the con- 
duct of foreign trade transactions. 

Some of'the important foreign ex- 
positions and fairs to be held during 


world-wide fame and had proven ef-~ 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY REGULATION 


Financiers and Economists Seek- 
ing Practical Solution to the 
Problem of Stabilizing Ex- 
change and Price Levels 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
' News Office 


LONDON, England—tThe problem of 
international currency is receiving 
more attention at the present: time 
than it has received during the last 
hundred years. The world’s foremost 
financiers and economists—men like 
Professor Cassel, Prof. Irving Fisher, 
Mr. Frank Vanderlip, Dr. Rathenau, 
Dr. Vissering—are searching for a 
practical solution of the problem of 
stabilizing exchanges and price-levels. 
A short: time ago 
financier, Lord D’Abernon, stated that 
in his opinion nine-tenths of the Bol- 
shevism in the world today was due 
to unstable money. Anything that can 
reduce the evils of exchange specula- 
tion, profiteering, trade fluctuations 
and unemployment would probably do 


more to allay social unrest and revo- 


1922 follow: 


- COMMODITIES 
EXHIBITED 
International Exhibition 
British Industries Fair 
General International 
Technical 
World Fair 
International Sample Fair 
General International Fair 
Sample Fair 


Prague, 


General Internatiorfal Brussels 
Sample Fair (3d Inter.) 
Catering 

French Colonial Product 
Industrial Exh’ts Carnival 
International Book Fair 
Commercial Fair 


s 
Marseilles 


antonia, 
Good Roads Exhibition Shanghai 
Gen’al Intern’t’l (Samples) 
Fair 

Automobile Show 

Travel 

Motors 

Fair 


The Hague, 
London 
Prague 


Welfare Leeds 
Universal Exhibition 
Fair 

Gen’al Intern’t’l (Samples) Reichenberg 
Int. Exposition .(Centen.) 
International Fair 
Textile Fair 

General International . 


PLACE 


Cardiff, Wales 

London & Birmingham 
Lyons (Spring Fair) 
Leipzig (Spring Fair) 
Tokyo, Japan 
Tzecho-Slovakia 
Barcelona, Spain 
Barcelona, Spain 
Vienna, Austria 


‘Milan, Italy 
Leed 


Manila, P.. I. 
Florence, Italy 
Italy 
Basel, Switzerland 


Trieste, Italy 
Trieste, Italy 


Bratislava (Pressburg) 
Tzecho-Slovakia’ 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Liberec (Reichenberg) 
Tzecho-Slovakia 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Bandoeng, Java 
Hamburg, Germany 
Lyons (Autumn Fair) 


A 
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DATE 


1922 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


27-Mar. 10, 1922 
1-15, 1922 
5-11, 1922 
10-July 31, 
12-19, 1922 

Mar. 15-25, 1922 
‘. Mar. 15-22, 1922 
‘35nd of March, 1922 

April, 1922 

April 12-17, 1922 

April 24-29, 1922 - 

April to Nov., 1922 ° 

Spring, 1922 

Spring, 1922 

Spring, 1922 

Spring, annually 

May, 1922 

May, 1922 

May, 1922 

May 1-15, 1922 

May 15-20, 1922 

May 28-June 5, 1922 

July, 1922 


1922 


Netherlands 


July 1-7, 1922 
July 9, 1922 
Aug. 12-20, 1922 


Aug. 15-21, 1922 
Sept., 1922 

Sept., 1922 (2d. half) 
Autumn, 1922 

Oct. 1-15, 1922 


—" 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Torvestads and Skaares Savings 
Bank at Haugesund, one of the largest 
institutions in Norway, has suspended 
payments. It had a foundation fund 
of 3,000,000 kroner (currently 
$468,000). . | 7") Eee 

The world wheat yield in 1921, 75.4 
million metric tons, against 70.3 mil- 
lion tons in 1920; Europe’s yield 31.6 
million tons in 1921, against 2446 mil- 
lion in 1920, an increase of 28 per cent 
on an area only 5 per cent greater. 


The Far Eastern steamship price- 
cutting war has been brought to an 
abrupt end by members of the former 
eastern conference deciding to reor- 
ganize and establish standard rates. 


The International—€urrency Ex- 
change at Hankow, China, has been 
organized by British, Chinese and 
Japanese merchants with a capital of 
$5,000,000, according to the Shanghai 
Journal of Commerce. It is not yet 
decided whether the exchange will be 
incorporated under Japanese or British 
law. 


A net profit of $2,226,073 was made 
by the Nash Motors Company during 
the fiscal year which closed November 
30, 1921. 


OPTIMISTIC FEELING 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—Gilt-edged in- 
vestment. issues were buoyant on the 
stock exchange yesterday following 
the reduction of % of 1 per cent to 
5 per cent in the interest rate on Brit- 
ish Treasury bonds. French loans 
receded on Paris advices. Changes ih 
the oil group were narrow and lead- 
ership was lacking. Royal Dutch was 
36%, Shell Transport & Trading 
49-16 and Mexican Eagle 3%. 

The feeling in home rails continued 
confident, and they scored further 
gains: Alterations in dollar descrip- 
tions were narrow, but they were 
firm, Argentine rails were ‘steady but 
without feature. There was a dispo- 
sition to avoid commitments in Kaffirs 
pending further developments in the 
labor situation at the Rand. The 
rubber list was sluggish but un- 
changed. The industrial division was 

t active, but it had a firm undertone. 
Hudson’s Bay was 553. Sentiment re- 
mained optimistic, although the mar- 
kets in the main were spotty. 

Consols for money 52%, Grand Trunk 
1%, De Beers 10, Rand’ Mines 2, bar 
silver 354d. per ounce, money 3% per 
cent. Discount rates—short bills 4 
per cent, three months ‘pills 3 13-16 
@3% per cent. 


SCOTTISH COOPERATORS 
special correspondent of The Christian 
Sclence Monitor from its 

News Office — 

EDINBURGH, Scotland — The Scot- 
tish Cooperative Wholesale Society re- 
ports continued decreases in nearly 
all departments. For the year ended 
on September 24, 1921, total sales 
amounted to £4 798,749, a decrease of 
£2,177,507 from a year ago. It was 
stated that the market values con- 
tinued to fluctuate, and as a result, 
there was a lack of confidence among 
buyers. Their financial resources, 


By 


e}of all criticism there were few con- 


.| much by itself. 


however, ‘were splendid, and in spite, 


| lutionary sentiment than any amount 
of social reform and labor legislation. 
What Europe wants ‘more than any- 
thing else at the present time is stable 
money. 


Sees Road to Normalcy 


Big wars have always caused mone- 
tary disturbances. The Napoleonic 
wars, the American Civil War, the 
Franco-Prussian War, were all fol- 
lowed by currency reorganization in 
the countries affected. But never be- 
fore have the currency disturbances 
been so widespread as those following 
the great war. No country in the 
world has been immune from the ef- 
fects of war-time inflation in belliger- 
ent countries. And the process of 
returning to normalcy is proving more 
difficult than any previous readjust- 
ment of monetary values. 

What makes the present situation 
so difficult is that no country can do 
The problem has be- 
come international, and only an inter- 
national solution can do any good. 
Currency regulation is like disarma- 
ment: no one nation can go very far 
until it knows what other countries 
are going to do. The idea of interna- 
tional currency regulation was dis- 
cussed in 1920 at the Brussels Interna- 
tional Financial Conference, and will 
certainly come up again at the next 
economic conference, whether it is 
held in Washington or in London. 

There are two distinct questions 
which are sometimes confused. There 
is first the idea of a common currency 
unit to be used throughout the world, 
and secondly, the problem of a com- 
mon measure of value, like gold, for 
adusting international payments. The 
first is comparatively unimportant. If 
there could be a stable measure of 
value by which to regulate national 
currencies, an international unit of 
currency would be unnecessary. At 
the present time there is neither. There 
is no international unit of currency, 
though the dollar, the franc, the pound 
and the mark are all used by more 
than one nation, but now have differ- 
ent values in different countries. 


Stable Value Is Wanted 


And there is no really stable meas- 
ure of value. Gold, which is still 
treated as the measure of value out- 


side Europe, has proved exceedingly 
unstable during the last four years. 
Indeed it has fluctuated ip value more 
than it did during the whole of the 
nineteenth century. It does not fol- 
low from this that gold should cease 
to be the international standard of 
value; but it does mean that some 
method must be devised for stabilizing 
the value of gold itself. 

In the next few years a unique op- 
portunity will present itself, which 
may not occur again for hundreds of 


systems of the world and solving the 
problem of stabilization on scientific 
lines. European countries will be 
trying to stabilize their currencies by 
introducing new units of currency or 
establishing new gold parities for their 
old units. And since the dollar is 
the only important currency now on a 
gold basis, this will mean fixing new 
parities with the dollar. 

An opportunity will then occur for 
greatly simplifying exchange calcula- 
tions and the processes of interna- 
aye trade, If the pound was stabil- 

ized at $4.00 or $4.50; the French franc 
at 10 or 12 francs to the dollar, the 


cefns in the country which which occupied 
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years, for linking up the currency | 


exchange calculations would be sim- 


plicity itself. And if by international 
regulation the various currencies could 
be kept at the new parities, there 
would be virtually one currency sys- 
tem for the whole world with dollars, 
pounds, francs and marks as different 
denominations in the same ‘system. 
World, prices would be dollar prices, 
and it would be as easy to convert a 
dollar price into a price in francs Or 
marks as it is now to convert a dollar 
price into a price in cents. 

But more important than the new 
g0ld parities themselves is the method 
by which they are to be maintained. 
If the new parities are to be kept 
stable, two conditions are necessafy. 
First, governments must give up the 
right to control] their own currency— 
the printing press must be decon- 
trolled; and secondly, the United 
States Federal Reserve Board must 
undertake the task (which the Bank 
of England carried out with more or 
less success before the war) of regu- 
lating the mechanism of currency and 
credit throughout the world. 

This would mean, first, that the 
Banks of Issue in each country 
would be made independent of their 
government; and, secondly, that the 
Federal Reserve Board would act as 
the bank of banks for the world. In 
all but name, the existing federal 
reserve system would be extended to 
cover Europe and the world generally. 
If any state bank was advancing 
money too freely, it would be pulled 
up sharp by the United States; if it 
was in difficulties and wanted tem- 
porary assistance, owing to a bad 
harvest or a severe strike or a 
it would receive the 
necessary accommodation to tide it 
Over the crisis: 


Budgets Must Balance 


If the:governments are to give up 
their control of currency, they must 
also surrender their right to compel 
their state banks to give them unlimited 
overdrafts. This means that they 
would be compelled to balance their 
budgets. Indeed, until they do bal- 
ance their budgets, there is no hope 
of introducing any system of regulat- 
ing currency or stabilizing the ex- 
changes. But when once they had 
agreed to enter the world currency 
System they would find it impossible 
to get hopelessly into debt without 
breaking off financial relations with 
the rest of the world. And no coun- 
try except a quite backward and agri- 
cultural state would care to take this 
risk. 

European opinion is rapidly being 
converted to the doctrines ef Prof. 
Irving Fisher and Professor Cassel 
that the chief function of the banking 
and currency system is to keep prices 
stable. When the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has also been 
converted, Europe will be ready to 
intrust the business of .international 
currency regulation to tha country 
best fitted for the task. 


SUITS ON NATIONAL 
BANK TAX LEGALITY 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Test suits 
to determine whether it is legal to tax 
national bank shares at their market 
value, similar to suits begun*by na- 
tional banks in New York and Minne- 
sota; are about to be undertaken in this 
State. Arthur Parenson and William 
P. Everts, Boston attorneys, in associa- 
tion with the local attorneys of 20 
national banks in Massachusetts, have 
been retained in an effort to recover 
from cities and towns in the State ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in taxes alleged 
to have been overpaid since the 
passage of the income tax law in 
Massachusetts in 1917. 

The actions are based upon the na- 
tional bank act, which provides that 
shares of national banks may not be 
taxed at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon other money in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens. of said states. The 
Massachusetts income tax law taxes 
income from securities at the rate of 
6 per cent, whereas shares of. national 
banks doing business in Massachusetts 
are assessed at their fair market value 
at the same rate at which tangible 
personal property and real property is 
assessed. It is claimed by the attor- 
neys that this is a discrimination 
against the shareholders of national 
banks in violation of the national bank 
act. 


CUBAN SUGAR MILLS 
COMMENCE GRINDING 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Cable advices to the United States 


| Department of Commerce from Ha- 


vana declared that the number of 
sugar mills which have commenced 
grinding in Cuba up to and including 
January 8 is 49, of which 23 began in 
January. This compares with 71 that 
begun operations by the correspond- 
ing date’ of 1921, of: which 41 began in 
January. | 

Banks holding crop sugar on mort- 
gage are reported as holding up the 
price by demanding payment if the 
producers sell] the present crop at 
prices below those determined by the 
banks. It is thought that this will 
limit possible grindings by centrals 
that need money and must sell the 
new crop promptly to secure operating 
funds. : 


GERMAN CROP REPORT 

BERLIN, Germany — The official 
crop report of,Germany gives the fol- 
lowing production figures for 192r: 
Rye and wheat, 9,939,647 tons; barley, 
1,935,995 tons; oats, 5,004,983 tons; 
potatoes, 26,151,380 tons. Of this pro- 
duction the government’s share is 
2,500,000 tons, but only 70 per cent 
has been delivered, the report says. 


COTTON MARKET 
YORK, New York—Cotton 


futures closed very steady yesterday: ‘ 


January 17.66, March 17,64, May 17.29, 
July 16.83, October 16.23. Spot cotton 
quiet; middling 17.95. 


REVIEW OF WOOL 
MARKETS IN WORLD 


Tendency of Prices Is Still 
Upward, With Active Buying 
Reported, Although Manufac- 
turing Outlook Ys Uncertain 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The wool 
markets of the world continue ex- 
ceedingly buoyant and the tendency 
of prices is still upward. In this 


country the steady upward trend of 


values is not particularly surprising, 
in view of the marked scarcity of wool, 
especially of good descriptions, but 
with large stocks of wool available 
throughout the other markets of the 
world, it is rather surprising that 
prices continue to mount so steadily 
and so rapidly. London has more 
than held her own since the opening 
of the first Colonial series of the year 
last week and just fairly good 64s-70s 
Queensland wools have been sold 
there this week, on a clean landed 
basis of 92 cents, and for really choice 
70s warp wools the clean landed cost 
is all of $1, laid down Boston at 
current exchange. English spinners 
continue to take the bulk of the good 
to choice merinos, apparently being in 
need of considerable quantitiesof wool 
to cover their sales of Botany yarns, 
while the English topmakers and the 
French and, German buyers are taking 
the greater part of the average to 
g0od wools. Yorkshire has been the 
chief operator in crossbred wools. 


The Liverpool East India auctions 
were held Tuesday and Wednesday 
this week with prices ruling 10 to 15 
per cent above the close of the last 
sale. America was keen for the good 
Jorias and Vicaneres, as wll as for 
Kandahars, and prices for the best 
Jorias are cabled at 21d., compared 
with an average of about 9%8%4@18% 
at the last sales. The offering was 
unusually small, amountihg to some 
12,000 bales. 


Active Buying. 

In the primary markets there has 
been more or less excitement -during 
the week, prices showing the stress of 
active buying. Prices in the Mel- 
bourne sales on Monday indicated an 


advance of 15 per cent from the Der 
cember closing rates. America was 
the principal buyer at Melbourne, 
where 98 per cent of the initial offer- 
ing was sold. England was also a 
keen buyer. Good worsted 64s of 
fairly good staple were costing 91@92 
cents, clean landed basis,. while 60-64s 
choice worsted pieces of good staple, 
practically free, were costing about 
84 cents, taking exchange at $4.20. 
Average worsted pieces of 64s -grade, 
slightly burry, were costing 73% cents. 

At the sale in Sydney the offering 
was less attractive for American buy- 
ers but they were taking a fair pro- 
portion of the wools offered, England 
being the chief operator. Quotations 
were cabled on combing 70s, slightly 
burry, at 27%4d., or 97 cents, clean 
landed basis for wool yielding 54 per 
cent, exchange being figured in this 
instance at $4.25, while for 64-70s 
wools of the same description, 241¢d. 
was paid for wool yielding 53 per cent, 
or about 89 cents, clean landed. 

The River Plate markets are kept 
very bare of desirable wools by the 
buyers, who are still keen for all 
wools as rapidly as they come for- 
ward, so that agents with “discretion- 
ary” orders are not readily securing 
their quotas of wool. In Buenos Aires 
England has been especially keen of 
late, and in Montevideo the United 
States has been a persistent buyer of 
the better descriptions and especially 
of the finer grades. 


Manufacturing Outlook 

The manufacturing outlook is still 
uncertain on account of the unsettled 
state of affairs as regards the tariff. 
Washington is very evidently aware 
of the necessity for haste in puiting 
into effect a permanent tariff to 
supersede the emergency law, which, 
in effect, is an embargo so far as wool 
is concerned. The trade is awaiting 
the announcement of the mills con- 
cerning the opening of next season’s 
goods but the mills are, of course. 
unsettled as to future policies while 
the tariff is not definitely determined. 
Meantime, the manufacturers continue 
to consume a very considerable quan- 
tity of wool, although the consumption 
has dropped off somewhat compared 
with a month ago. The manufacturers 
have shown considerable activity in 
the purchase of any desirable wools 
remaining in the market, as the cer- 
tainty of very greatly reduced stocks 
has become apparent, especially after 
the announcement of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association canvass of stocks in 
Boston, which showed only 63,000,000 
pounds of wool on hand unsold, in- 
cluding some 8,000,000 pounds of wool 
in bond but not including government 
stocks of between 11,000,000 and 12,- 
600,000 pounds as of December 31. 
A year ago there were in the hands 
ofthe dealers about 139,000,000 pounds, 
exclusive of government wool] amount- 
ing to about 51,000,000 pounds. Then, 
stocks at country points were very 
heavy, whereas today they are very 
limited, dealers having combed the 
west for fine wools and. medium wools 
being in light supply. At a sealed bid 
sale in Portland, Oregon, Monday and 
Tuesday of this week, prices were 


| paid for some pooled wool, amounting 


to about 1,000,000 pounds of Idaho 
wool at 21 to 30% cents, running from 
braid. to fine-stapled wool. 

The government has announced 
sales of its remaining wools for Feb- 
ryary 2 and March 2, when there will 
be offered, respectively, 7,000,000 and 
4,000,000 pounds approximately. 


! 


as tanners think .prices are still too 


BRITISH HIDE AND | 
LEATHER MARKETS 


Footwear Trade Shows Falling 
Off but Hide Exports in 1921 
Ahead of Same Period in 1920 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


LONDON, England—The shoe trade | 
continues to improve, but nothing like | 
normal output is being done. Exports | | 
show a tremendous decline this year, | 
as up to the end of November they 
only amounted to just over £2,000,000 
in value, as against nearly £7,000,- 
000 for the same period of 1920., 
Imports had dropped in value, up to 
the end of November, to £781,450 from | 
nearly £3,000,000 for the first 11 
months of 1920. 

Tanners are holding firm on prices 
as a rule, as the advance in hides has | 
stiffened their backs again. Low- 
priced sole is still the most popular, 
and 16d. to 24d. per pound for bends ' 
are about average figures. The im- | 
provement in the American exchange | 
had again led to anxiety as regards | 
arrivals of American sole; as a mat- | 
ter of fact, one deal is reported to. 
have been done by a big London house 
for 10,000 bends of medium weights at 
unknown prices. 

So far statistics do not bear out the 
idea of big American dumps, as. up to 
the end of November, 1921, only 48,246 
hundredweights arrived as against 
892,586 for the first 11 months of 1920. 
Upper leathers are dull, but large con- 
tracts have been placed with Ameri- 
can .houses for delivery in the new 
year. The value of imported leather 
has dropped from nearly £19,000,000 
to just over £7,000,000 for the first 11 
months of 1920 and 1921 respectively. 

Although tanners express anxiety as 
to the probable trend of trade, yet 
they seem determined to take chances 
on hides. The demand for leather 
was so bad recently that they sud- 
denly stopped buying. with the result 
that prices went down by 2d. per 
pound. At once leather buyers pressed 
for drastic reductions in- the price of 
leather, and some tgnners got alarmed 
directly and sold large blocks of bends 
which showed a severe Tdss. Alarmed 
at the prospect they again entered the 
market for hides, and in consequence 
raw stock is again advancing, best ox 
hides now fetching round about 7d. 
to 8d. per pound. Cows are again up 
to 644d., and look like going. higher. 
There is little doing in imported hides, 


' 


high in the River Plate and Chicago. 
Exports of British hides from January 
to the end of November, 1921, were 
123,734 hundredweights as against 77,- 
124 hundredweights for the _ cor- 
responding period of 1920. 
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DIVIDENDS 


Burns Bros., initial quarterly of 50 
cents on B common, payable ‘February 
15 to stock of February 1. 

Buckeye Pipe Line, quarterly of $2, 
payable March 15 to stock of. Feb- 
ruary 21. .- 

Penn Traffic, semi-annual of 4%, 


‘in 1921, 


payable February 1 to stock of Jan- 
uary 16. 

Standard Oil of Ohio, quarterly of 
$1.75 on preferred, payable March 1 to 
stock of January 27. 

Producers Refiners, quarterly of 87% 
cents on preferred, payable February 
6 to stock of January 27. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
quarterly of 2%, payable February 1 
to stock of January 27. 

American Telegraph & Cable, quar- 
terly of $1.25, payable March 1 to stack 
of February 28. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing, quarterly 
of $1.50 on common and semi-annual 
of $2.25 on preferred, both payable 
February 2 to stock of January 17. 

New River Company, $1.50 on pre- 
ferred, payable February 1 to holders 
of January 20 on account of dividend 
No. 48 due May 1, 1918. 


% 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Although Ar- 
mour & Company has passed through 
the worst period in its history, it is 
the opinion of J. Ogden Armour, 
president of the company, that the 
next annual statement will show sat- 
isfactory results. With losses com- 
pletely written off, inventories at cur- 
rent market values and wages down 
25 per cent, there is every reason for 
looking forward to better times, de- 
clared Mr. Armour. 


The company’s business last year 
amounted to $600,000,000, compared 
with $900,000.000 in the previous year, 
but. this reflects chiefly lower prices, | 


= 


as the tonnage decrease was only 7 | 
per cent. Dividends on the preferred | 
and common stocks were paid from 
the surplus which still totals over 


$63,000,000. 
The annual report compares as fol- 
lows: 
1921 1920 
$31,709,817 *$5.319,975 
3,546,979 3.087,664 
2,000,000 
37,253,796 
20,000,000 
17,256,796 
80,711,494 
63,454,697 


Net loss 

Preferred dividends... 
Common dividends .. 
Total geficit 

Real estate apprec... 
Net deficit 

Previous surplus .... 
Final surplus 


232.311 
80,479,182 
80,711,494 


*Surplus. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Wheat prices 
remained firm yesterday and closing 
quotations were fractionally higher, 
with May at 1.12% and July at 1.00%. 
Corn also moved up slightly, May de- 
livery closing at 53% and July at 
54%. Provisions responded to a fresh 
upturn in hog values. January rye 
78b, May rye 83%b, July rye 76%, 
May barley 57b, January pork 16.10, 
May pork 16.25, January lard 9.32, 
March lard 9.42, May lard 9.62, Janu- 


Sterling 
| Frances 
| Franes (Belgian) , 


ary ribs 8.57, May ribs 8.67. 


ITALIAN FOREIGN 
TRADE IMPROVING 


While General Commerce Is Not 
Very Large, the Excess of 
Imports Over Exports Is De- 
clining at Encouraging Rate 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ROME, Italy—lItaly’s foreign trade 
notwithstanding the stagna- 
tion of the export trade, is actually 
improving in so far as the excess of 
imports over exports is declining, even 
toa greater extent than would appear 
'from the statistics so far furnished. 
The official returns for the first six 
/'months compare as follows with those 


of 1921: 


—First 6 months—, 
1921 1920 
Milliop lire 
13,996 
5,985 


Dif- 
ference 
541 
703 


Imports 

| exports 

Iexcess of imports 
over exports .. 8,011 


For the two months July-August, the 
returns are as follows: 


8.173 


Excess of imports 

over exports . 

The returns of the first six months 
are only provisional, being based on 
the average prices ruling in 1920, 
while the returns for July and August 
are final, having been ealculated on 
the basis of the declarations made 
by the importers and exporters ac- 
cording to the new system which 
came into force on July 1. When 
the figures for the first six months 
are corrected, there will be, it 
is considered, ample evidence of an 
improvement in the trade balance 
owing to the falling prices, which have 
been far greater in the case of imports 
than in the case of exports. 

An approximate calculation made by 
the Statistical Department of the Min- 
istry of Finance reduces the figures of 
imports for the first six months by , 


-3,200,000,000 lire and the exports by 


1,400,000,000, thus putting a different 
complexion on the comparison between 
1921 and 1920, viz: 


-~-Six months— 

1921 1920 
Million lire 

13,996 

5,985 


Imports 
Exports 
Excess of imports 

over exports . ae 378 


ACCEPTANCE BANK 
EARNINGS REPORT 


NEW YORK, New York—Earnings 
of $232,000 after deducting all operat- 
ing expenses is reported fete the nine 
months ended December %, 4921; in 
the first statement of operetions of 


8,011 


‘the International Acceptance Bank, 


Inc. 

Against outetentiine acceptances and 
other liabilities December 31, 1921, the, 
bank has a liquid réserve of $13, 895-— 
000 composed of $3,301,000 cash-and 
due from banks, $1,863,000 other 
banks’ acceptances owned and $8,531,- 
000 United States Government securi- 
ties. Of the $11,089,000 acceptances 
issued by the bank, $8,529,000 are 
classified as secured and $2,560,000 un- 


~/ secured. Average amount of capital 


outstanding for the nine months 
totaled $6,797,000, having been called 
in by installments. The total capital 
of $10,250,000 has now been fully paid 
in. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
CONTINUES STRONG 


NEW YORK, New York—Practically 
all issues rose to higher levels in 
yesterday’s continuance of the upward 
price movement in the stock market. 
Rails were the only notable exceptions 
to the further extreme advances of 
1 to 5 points. Sugars, leathers and 
textiles were bid up in the last hour 
when interest in steels and kindred 
issués waned. United States Liberty 
bonds were firm and other bonds were 
irregular Call money ruled at 4% 
per cent. Sales totaled 959,400 shares. 

The market closed with a very good 
tone: American Sugar 625%, up 25%; 
American Woolen 835, up 2; Baldwin 
Locomotive 98, up 1%; Canadian 
Pacific 1263, up 2%; Central Leather 
33, up 1%; Cuba Cane preferred ‘18%, 


/up 14%; Gulf States Steel 65%, up 5%; 


International Motor Truck 32, up 35; 
Railway Steel Spring 99, up 3. 
FOREIGN EXC HANGE 
Wed. Tues. 

$4.221% 


Parity 
34.8665 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
4920 
.2380 


(French).. 


Francs (Swiss).. 
Lire 

Guilders f 
German marks uns 
Canadian dollars .. 
Argentine pesos 
Drachmas (Greek) 
Pesetas 

Swedish kroner.... 
Norwegian kroner. 
Danish kroner ons 


FIRM TO BE INVESTIGATED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Francis J. Walsh has been appointed 
temporary receiver for the Simon- 
Schaeffer Company, Inc., stock and 
bond brokers, “to ascertain its finan- 
cial condition and to investigate its 
manner of conducting business.” The 
receiver was appointed after warrants 
had been issued for the three members 
of the firm, John J. Stein, Morris R. 
Schaeffer, and Harry Simon, all of 
this city, charging them with embez- 
zlement and fraudulent conversion. 


96590 
.1930 
.1820 
2680 
2680 
.2680 


0438 
1497 
2499 
.1565 
S008 


— wee 


CANADIAN COAL PRODUCTION 


OTTAWA, Ontario—Production of 
coal from Canadian mines during the 
first nine months of 1921 totaled 10.- 
750,000 tons, compared with slightly 
over 12,000,000 tons in the same time 
of 1920. 
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ny of the a countless canals 
lich _ thread | their way. about th 
intr , from: place to place, like the 
ways do in other lands. 

me th great ambitions of the 
itch ska late sit seven towns 
one is one favorite 


warden, it is: possible 
. te in a circle, and, 
heather towns: find 

eself again. 
‘Th ! listanc » which must be cov- 
[ dtc complete the round is about 
and the ‘Burgomaster of 
, or some one’ who takes his 
} ready to receive the skaters 


=* . tie a2 
gory 


Neca, gate 
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y pass through, and eeny that ¥ 


ee thetr tasks 


ur¢ oe and Siw! 


‘Bobby! ant ‘to 
iust forte ‘mad so we 


——— 


a ball had struck hinr fair and square, 
another biffed off his cap! Thick and 
fast they came, until Frank came to 
the rescue, turning the retreat into ar 
advance, Bobby rallied, pursued . the 
enemy, chased them. fairly into. their 
fort, then while Frank hastened to 
supply the balls, he fairly shot one 
side to pieces. Jack and Harry had 
not been idle, and with a fresh supply 
of missiles, sailed forth in turn, and 


| drove the other two back and back; 


face to the foe, as’ is proper, until as 
one man they stumbled against their 
under = the. double strain upon its 
endurance, and 
tumbled .in a heap, the former half 
buried beneath the ruin. 

So the battle. ended, and four. boys 
raced to the house, where . they re- 
heared the story to mother. 


‘Hidden Names of Girls 


In each ‘of the following sentences { 
is-a famfliar girl’s name. -The letters 
‘spelling the name are.in their exact 
order, Can’ you find them? , 
|. The boys built séveral ice ‘boats 
last winter. 
2. ‘Bert loved nature studies best. 
8. What she wanted I think was a 
new. ring. |; 
4. Samuel -ient his: new sled to 
Henry. . 
. 5. The teacher told them many 


1 | stories of life in Africa. 


6. He lent cod grammar to the new 
‘scholar. © 


the }, 7. . The: club « will have a good 


Py sume 


4 of spring. 


chance ‘to: win if rienstabeanie is chosen 


captain. — 
“8. Do.you intend to goto the com- 


~ | ing races at the park? 


9%. The whole nation is interested 
in the Armament Conference. 
10: I am yearning for the coming 


, Answers will be given next Thurs- 
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“Amid gay shouts as laughter and every good wich, they went foxth to Bas T oo:Be-Fan’ 


The Adventures of . 


Diggeldy Dan 


In Which Two Are Chosen to Visit 
Too-Bo-Tan 


Copyright, 1922, by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society. All rights reserved. 
Too-Bo-Tan! : | | 
What thoughts came to mind at the 

mere mention of that much beloved 

name! Where in all the great me- 

nagerie was there an animal who. did 

not remember that it was this little- 

known one. who had discovered the 
edict in far-away Jungeland—the edict 
that gave Dan the privilege of releas- 
ing them from cage, chains, or cor- 
“lrals at the hour which they. called 


half-past twilight? 

, That had begun when the reittine, 
eyed Dan had ‘been a: clown for “2% 
hundred years and a day.” For it was 
then that Too-Bo-Tan had sent .the 
Pretty Lady with the Blue-Blue Eyes 
to find and instruct him; to give him 
the Petal Watch and send him on into 
the tent. where lived “the lions, and 
tigers, and monkeys, and things.” 

What a long timé ago it -was that 
all that had taken place! ‘And what 
fun and adventure they had had in 
between! Yet. throughout the: days 
‘they had never once seen this «good 
Too-Bo-Tan. That he was the biggest 
and the wisest of all the wise monkeys 
was something they had often been 
told. And because of his wisdom he 
had long been the leader of Jungle- 
land’s animals. Then, too, the Lady 
had. once mentioned the wonderful 
court which he held far off near the 
top of a mountain. But that was all 
they knew df the one who had helped 
give them the adventures that came 

And now the Pretty Lady was about 
to ask them to decide a most’ impor- 
tant question concgpning this mysteri- 
ous-one. Yes, those were her: Mies" 
words—“a most importafit quéstion.”’ 


“What could it be? . 
That was what the. aniniale. now 


‘asked themselves over and over 
+as, on the evening following that hich} 


had seen the departure of Brayer, 
the donkey, they impatiently awaited 
‘the ‘arrival of Dan. And-so you 

guess with what shouts ofyjoy they | 
welcomed the clown when he -finally | 


# i Le petnt maid. 


' cried Lion, admiringly; as they gath-| 


| ered in the circle between the. blue 
| noles. 

“Dan. moved so fast that I couldn't 
even make out. what it was he. had 
under his arm,” Hippo —s ponder- 
ously. 

“Not after: having had it sprtnid out 
over you whole dozens of times!” ‘ex- 
claimed Diggeldy Dan. 

“Oh! Now I see—it’s the big, circus 
poster!” 

“Why, of course,” said Lion, ‘‘the one 
that has all the minutes of our various 
meetings and doings written down on 
the back of it.” 

“Exactly,” added Dan. “And hearken- 
ing to the day when we held our first 
meeting, and Lion was elected presi- 
dent of animals, and I was made sec- 
retary; thinking back to the time when 
Elephant first fetched the poster and 
Hippo offered his back for a table for 
me; remembering that—who among 
us: recalls why it:-was we decided to 
keep a record of all our ocinee? 
Who tf s 

“Oh, I ‘know! I ‘know!” broke in 
Monkey; “‘for—for Too-Bo-Tan!” 

“Precisely,” answered Dan, “and 
so when the Pretty Lady spoke of the 


«, 


most important question, I—well, eal 


But’ here the clown hesitated and 
looked at Lion. 

“You don’t suppose—” added. the 
other, ending in the middle of his sen- 
tence. 

“Uum—perhaps. But still—” 
Dan, speaking a half-sentence, too. 


—~ 


said 


“Suppose and. perhaps what!” cried 


Seal, “I do wish you two would talk 
right out!” 

“Me, too!” squealed Little 
Bear. “Do tell us, Lion.” . 
‘-“Why Dan and I were merely won- 
dering if—but here comes the one who 
wil’ haye the whole story.” And as 
Lion spoke, in galloped the Lady on 
the White-White Horse. 

“Are every one of you ready?” she 
called to them merrily,’as her steed 
came to a halt in the-midst of the 
circle. | 

“Ready for what?” they all chorused 
lin answer. 

“Why; to decide the most important 
question,” 

-“Yes, bit what IS the question ?”’ 
wailed Little Black Bear, while Mon- 
key danced up and down as he awaited 
thé Lady's reply. 

. “Why, it is—(and the golden-haired 
ene looked: carefully about as: she 


Black 


| weighed .every word —it is to decide 


| 


these words joined hands .as_ they 


romped through the twilight. They 
joinied,hands in twos, and in threes, 
and in fours as they bumped, jostled 
and mingled one with the other, say- 
ing: ‘Send me!” “Let: me, go!” 
“Me, too!” Me, three!” 
first!” ; 


‘Indeed, so many pleas clamored for- 
. admission at the Pretty Lady’s two 


ears that she shut both of them tight 


with the palms of her. hands, while 


her eyes pleaded with Lion to help her. 
“Silence!” rumbled the. great-pawed 

one. “Silence, every one of you! Bass 

drums .and band wagons, -‘what a 

racket!” And he pounped on a tub: as 

he calléd. 

“Yes, but I Baan began ‘kdokey. 
“Quiet, sir!’’ roared the President. 
And so stillness’ finally fell on the 

whole clattering crew. 

“Now, then,” Lion went on, spéktitile 
very slowly and looking’ sternly about, 
‘if there are any suggestions—yes, 
Elephant, what is it?” 

“Why, it seems to me there shouldn't 
be any question at all as to‘who should 
be chosen ‘to visit Too-Bo-Tan,” re- 
sponded the other as he pursed the end 
on his trunk. “As all.of us know, we 
have.a President—" 

“Lion, of course,’”” murmured veveral: 
nodding their. heads. 

“__and a. Secretary who has kept 
the record of which we’ve. been-speak- 
ing,” continhed Elephant.\“So my 
idea would be to send the two of them 
and—” 

But here ‘more shouts again swept 
the air. And then, as was often the 
case when they were specially pleased 
with a plan, all the animals began to 
chant—to chant the names of Lion 
and. Dan 

“The “very ones!” approved the 
Pretty Lady, clapping her hands. “So 
we will.start upon our journey just 
as soon as you are ready.” 

“Tt have the poster right .here under 
my arm,” replied Diggeldy Dan. 

“And I guess I can go just as I 
am,” added Lion. 

“Yes, but don’t you think it would 
be rather nice if we took some sort of 
a present to the one we're to visit?” 
the Pretty Lady inquired. 

“Of course it would!” Lion cried; 
while the rest began chanting: 


Hurry as fast as ever you can 
To think of a present for g00d. Too-Bo- 
Tan! 


“Suppose we make up a pack,’ said 

Deer. 
“Filled with whole lots of | gifts,” 

chimed Emu. 

“Just the ticket,” exclaimed Dan, 
“and I know Where there’s a fine can- 
vas bag that's exactly nebo we will 
want.” é 

‘So while the clown went in search of 


“Aw, I asked. 


mo 


we 


te 


eae Nae 


4 Taffeys-on-the- stick. : 
2 Marbles. ' | 
9 Sticks of: white and green candy. 
1. Top.’ : 
5’ Apples. 
Sacks of peanuts. 
1,.Candy cane. . 
1 Picture book. | 
1. Drum‘ and ‘sticks. 
6 Whistles. . 
_12' Balloons, | 
' 12. Balloon stieks. ; 
The’ ball6ons were not: blown up, it 
being decided: that ‘the. pack was: not; 
large ehough to*hold them that way. 
Besides, as Dan said, he could “ptt 
them on their sticks”. later on.- 


~~ 


” “And now,” added“he, as the last 


present was tucked along one side of 
the sack, se ll put the poster inside 
and. that ‘I guess... will finish the 
pack.” 7 

“No, no! Don*t. close it yet, Dan,” 
called a>voice down the tent. ‘Turn- 
ing, all saw Séal hastening toward 
them. On that brown-coated one’s 
nose was. a round, dancing something, 
and as he. came into the circle it was 
seen that the something was his much- 
cherished, star-sprinkled, green rubber 
‘ball. “Pléase put this.in, too,” he said. 

And snugly it sank. into the heart 
of the pack‘amid much applause from 
Seal’s fellows. 

“Now to tie a stving around the 
top,” said Diggeldy Dan, as he once 
more started to bring the bag’s mouth A 
together. “Tiger, will you 
hold—”’ : 

“Hey, hey! Wait a minute! Wait a 
minute!” came a second voice from the 
distance. 

“Now, what?’ demanded the clown, 
“Are we never to get done with this 
business of packing!” 

“It’s just me,” sputtered Monkey, as 
he dashed into view. “You see I 
thought perhaps—I—I thought maybe 
that Too-Bo-Tan would like it.” And 
from behind his back he drew his be- 
loved yellow coat—the one with the 
buttons, and straps and gorgeous gold 
braid. - 

At sight of this.present more cheers 


‘filled the air;.and then, aided by Tiger, 


Dan tied tight the bag, while Ele- 
phant’s trunk swung it»to the back 
of the Horse. 

“Now then,” cried the Lady, 
are ready to start! Come, Dan—to 


please 


| shoulders. 
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am Lovely Jourtiey : 


Little June -picked ap. the orange | 
scarf which- Mother had put-over the 
chair: back and threw. it, over her 
In just a minute, Cosette 
came running right through the house, 
barking just as though she were say- 


-|ing, “Can I go, too?” - 


And they went out of the door to- 
gether. One minute, it was the old 
house with the sitting-room lamp on 
the table and the néxt they, were 
standing at the gates of the white - 
library, looking up at the great: lights 
and the blue door. Oh; it was a’ 
beautiful library and June knew it was 
just exactly what she wanted to see. 
Cosette danced on her toes, for she 
wanted to run up the beautiful steps. 

‘It was night and the sky was blue- 
black and the moon was rising. June 
could smell one very fragrant flower 
blooming near. Her orange scarf was 
blowing out in the night wind. It was 
very lovely as it blew. June and 
Cosette began walking up the white 
Stairs toward the bright. blue door. 
The moon was rising over the white 
palace. They left the dark, fragrant 
garden. below .them, and the one 
flower. Cosette pattered up the steps, 
—she was as light as a feather. 

“Oh,” said the man at the doer; 
“where are you going? Do you want 
to see al] the picture books with the 
silver edges?” , 

“Wedo! We do, please!” said June. 

“Then go right in,” said the man. 
“Go right in, and walk to your left.” 

So June and Cosette walked to their 
left and there they found a great hall, 
the largest place one could imagine, 
and it was full of bookcases and books. 

(‘We may as well sit down and read, ea 
said June. 

Cosette sat down and closed one’eye. 
She was.wondering about a great many 
things. 

June took out a book and ‘opened it. 
It was full of pictures in the most 
beautiful colors. There were rainbows 
and apple trees in blossom, and long, 
blue rivers and lovely flowers. And 
there were shepherdesses with white 
lambs. The lambs were running and 


“we | the flowers were growing and she read 


the song the shepherdesses were sing-- 


your place just behind me. You, Lion, } ing, a lovely old song that hadn’t been 


will swing along by our side.” 
“A happy journey!” called a 
as the four moved away. 
“Yes, yes!” echoed the rest. 
' “And our deepest respects to the one 
you’ Tre to.-gee. ™ 
“Hear! Hear!” cried the others. 
“And—and—Dan!” shouted the Mon- 
key, doing his best to make himself 


| heard... 


“What's that? What are you saying, | 
Monkey?” Dan’ answered. 

“Don't. let the’coat get wrinkled up,” 
the long-tailed one admonished. 


And’ thus, amid gay shouts and|~ 


laughter and every ‘good wish, went 
forth Lion’and Dan to’ seek Too- 


san in nobody knows how long. 

‘ Presently June said: 

“T think we’d better he going home. 
But we'll come again.” 
' $o they put the book back on the 
shelf, and then, just as quickly, 
they were standing back in the sitting 
room at home. 
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Song 


Spécially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The twilight is a-creeping down 
On our little, quiet town, : 

And I hear the owls arcalling, 
Calling as the night, is ba pines 
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of S sietire: 


1s sometimes described 

uh Correspondence, 
ersation kept up 

a int ute at a distance. 
1 eis iff nce : good talk- 
cs ; Soueesancliy good. letter, 
i. vie vere Coleridge: €. 
in monologue, but his 
jin” no-way remarkable. 
n’ the other hand, did not, 
n , aud Gray was 
ent in. co ny, “duJl,” Dr. Johnson 
| we , iphcone. himself, noto- 
usly’ a* most’ accomplished — talker, 
; shine ¢ as a letter writer. His 


~~ 


- 


hs 
» ponderous in style... They 
‘kind best described as 

- ‘gorrespondence.” The 
led the give and take of 
tercourse to allay the heavi- 
‘written discourses. His 
Paditiated, pointed, idiomatic, 
n he sat down and took pen in 
a began to translate, as 
said, _ from. English into 


Ler + i; 
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Se 
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cose 


nih 
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ag toe 


His celebratéd letter of 


uke.t Gaara Chesterfield labors. un- 
eee of its indighation, is 
Aon yad pomposity ‘and pedantry, 


“* 
«tree 

é é 
a 


5 Ww with an eye to posterity. 
in-imagine the noble lord; him-| 


oy etn fetter writer, 
ng ove oracular sentence: 
uinted. 


with Love, and found him 
ive. sf the rocks.” Heine’s irony, 
abe ght touch would have stung 

i a ly, . ‘though ° somewhat . of 
ified pathos would per- 

Tost. Orators, in gen- 
ad letter writers. They 
‘ore rotundo ut- 
w-wow,” and they 
wre instead, of 


iting, thes,’ ‘Is a 
of enue of the idle 
1 at » the bow 
2-tenry A. 

tter writing.” 
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quently excellent in sub- 


in Virgil grew at last 


yst. pursue 


' lief, 


|vious teachers; 


Jot the hope that is in you” 


japzument is | 


% “No Continuing, City” 


Written for ‘The Christian Science Monitor: 
E a book of essays, on the subject 
“f of modern Christianity, that bril- 
liant scholar, Dr. T. R. Glover, de- 


|Christian Pilgrim’ cannot be at home 
in the world.” Of course, the writer 
is merely echoing that saying of Paul, 
written to the Corinthians, .“Where- 
fore come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing; and I 
wil receive you.” Paul knew, as the 
writers of the Old Testament had 
known, that {t was quité impossib'e 
to be of the world without assuming 
the hhabitudes of the world, that, in 
other words, as Christ Jesus put \it, 
“No man can serve two masters: for 
eithér he will hate: the one, and love 
the other;, or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon.”. That 
is the necessary experience of every 
man who has ever attempted to fo’- 
low the Christ, or live in obedience to 
Principle, and that is what Dr. Giover 
means when he tells his’ readers to-, 
day that “the Christian Pilgrim can- 
not be at home in the world. me 
What is the. world? In Christian 
imagery, it has stood ‘for centuries for 
the lusts of the flesh. Of course a 
man can move about amongst men 
without attempting to serve God-and 
mammon. In that sense he can be in 
the world, but not of it. But the mo- 
ment he reaches tlie point where the 
distractions, of matter begin to beckon 
to him, he reaches the parting of the 
ways, and he must either take the nar- 
row way of Truth, or the broad way 
of the flesh which ‘leads to destruc- 
tion. The:whole Bib'e is so crowded 
.| with warnings to this ~ oi that they 
ride one upon another in the memory 
}of any person who appeals to -it.. The 
warnings are, indeed, so grim that 
they | ha¥e been responsible for the 
anchorite, for the hermit, and for-the 
‘whole army. of the ascetics. They set 
Simon Stylites on his ledgé of rock, and 
sent Stephen Harding and his Cister- 
| cians to dwell amidst the swamps. A!l 
this is, however, avoiding temptation: 
neyer meéting it, wrestling with it, 
and overcoming it. Francis of As- 
sisi talked of his brother the ass, but 
this no more made the ass his brother, 
than it gave’ the Franciscan order, the 
victory over the world. There is one 
way, arid one ‘way only: by, which the 
victory may. be won. -It ig .the way 
taught by Jesus of Nazareth in the 
}teniptations in the wilderness: the 
way shown by Mrs. Eddy from oné 
end of Science and Health to the other. 
‘It is’ the knowledge, not the mere be- 
of the unrea’ ity of matter. The 
ksedtaies proclaimed by Jesus when 


the said’ to Nicodemus, “That. which is 
Yborn of.'the flesh is* flesh; and- that 
“hwhich’ ig born of the Spirit is “spirit”; 


and whith’ is summed up: by Mrs. 
Eddy, on pages 9 and 10 of “Unity of |. 
Good,” in the words, “What is the 
cardinal point of the difference in 
my ‘metaphysical system? This: that 
by knowing the unreality of disease, 
xin, and death, you demonstrate the 
allness of God: This difference who!ly 


} separates'my system from all others. 


The reality of these so-called ex- 
istences I deny, because. they are not 
to be found in God, and. this system is 
built on Him as the sole cause. _ It 
would, be. difficult to name any pre- 
save Jesus and his. 
apostles, who have thus taught.” 
Now, directly a man denies the 
reality of matter, and begins to realize 
the allness of Spirit, he must-discover 
just what the writer to the ‘Hebrews 
means in saying, “For here have we 
no continuing city, but we.seek one 
to come,”.. The. man who really pro- 
claims the unreality of matter, with 
any understanding”at. all of what he 
is doing, must find ; himself upon “a 
material road the cities along which 
are nothing but the mirages of an 
hallucination. Of course, the’ mere 
‘theoretical statement of the unreality 
of matter &mounts to nothing at all. 
It can be made a thousand times with- 
out getting the person who makes it 


the kingdom of heaven, because, as 


within him. It-is, consequently, only 
in the proportion in which matter 
becomes nothing to him, that the 
reality of Spirit, which is the harmony 
of spiritual : existence. or the kingdom 
of heaven, .can become something: to 
him. That is why, in Christian Sci- 
ence, the knowledge of metaphysics is 
not an intellectual refinement, bart a 
practical necessity. It is no good a 
child saying that two and two are 
four, if he does not know what it 
means, or rather, the only advantage 
is that he is ignorantly making a true 
statement instead of an untrue state- 
ment. In the same way, it is not the 
least ‘good for the adult to declare 
the unreality of matter, unless he 
metaphysically understands his own 
arguments, .{n a way sufficient to en- 
able him, not spasmodically, which 
may. be by chance, but more or less 
systematically, to demonstrate ‘the 
truth of his saying. Peter wrote to 
the Asian converts that they must be 
“ready always to give an‘answer to 
évery man that asketh you a reason 
whilst 
James declared that faith without 
‘works is.dead.! The demand of Truth 

always for demonstration, and that 
is why Christ Jesus himself declared | 


| that thase who understood him would. 


be are to repeat his demonstrations. 
inane ae of thig, when the 
“applied to matter, ‘is ex-. 
ble Every fresh demon- 
di age makes must } 


livers himself of the opinion that “the 


S 


‘one inch nearer’an understanding of 


a: new asriett. 7 he etchanges ma- 
terial phenomena for spiritual* ideas, 
the ‘avidéncé ‘of thé senses mtust*reel, 
revealing the actual. The riddles in 
the, looking glass ‘must begin to 
answer themselves, and in that look- 
ing glass ‘of Truth, he will begin to 
see the real mian face to face. How, 


then, can he find in: the cities of the} 
plain, or even in a material city, } 


placed upon.a<material hill, a conting-. 
ing city?. © irist, Jesus declared that 
the birds of t 


air-had nests, and*the) 


foxes had. holes, but that the Son of | 


man had~ not anywhere to lay his 
head. 
always pursuing Truth, always about 
his Father's business: 


This was ‘so because he was ! 


And so by:day| > 


he was in the world arguing, in the| 7 


temple, with. thosé 
Christ, 


But by night he dwelt, ‘upon the Mount 
of Olives. By night, when the cities 


who denied the}. § 
‘but never ‘mingling in their ‘i 
thought so as to become’ of the world. 


slept, then, with the stars overhead, 


he realized thatthe onty city he could 
ever continuously dwell in was the 
City of God. And. 80, as the individual 
comes to realize something of what 


this means; and to live something of | 


“| what it impels, he will come to under- 
stand likewise somethirfg of what Mrs. 
Eddy: méans, whén she. writes on page 
125° of Science and Health, “The 
astronomer will no longer look up to 
the stars,—he will look out from 
them upon the universe; 


seed.”"\ Bes: 
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Sine Jon, and His 
- Old London — 


The , Dickens and- Thackeray char- 
acters lived with us as vividly as they 


do in thousands of other homes, and } 
Edward never wearied of them. 


Old London was always a place he 
liked to think. of:- 
“eg of the, time. when the ;spire of 

t 
‘world, and when the, city was full of 
white houses—often Chanting _to him- 
self’from an old ballad, “News was 
brought to lovely London.” About the 
present Cathedral he felt as he did 
about St. Peter’s, that to him its dul- 
hess Outweighed any other quality. 

Sometimes on a Saturday afternoon 
the. would -leave work and carry his 
daughter with him far into the City 
to show. her its old buildings and the 
houses where celebrated men had 
lived. - One of these jaunts is described 
in Margaret’s journal: “We 


he. cherished the. 


: 


Paul’s ‘was ‘the highest in the’ 


walked {° 


down Holborn, saw Gray's Inn, Staple) 


Inn, Barnard’s Inn, Clement’s Inn, the 
Old Bailey, took cab to Christ’s Hos- 
pital, saw the blue-coats: playing, then 
to St. John’s Gate in Smithfield, then 
to Charterhouse, silent and deserted.” 
But the old mén? were still there, and 
for .€olonel ‘Newcome’s- sake, when 
Pounder’s: Day came, Edward and 
Margaret went again to Charterhouse. 
The story of this pilgrimage is also 
preserved: 

““We went rather early to the Chapel, 
and. s0 wandered about’ the . little 
courts, to. see the bui’dings and ‘to 
keep warm, for it was bitter chill— 
how unlike the burning, still day we 
were last here. There was cooking 
going on in one of the quads (inthe 
most beautiful, with little arched en- 
trances at two diagonal corners, and 
a high-pitched roof round the low 
buildings). Two huge iron: pans were 
steaming thickly on the top. of two 
bright little fires from which the wind 
blew. showers of sparks—the fires 
themselves were on a sheet of iron 
spread on trestles; a man came out of 
a doorway now and then to stir and 
superintend. Boys talking and run- 
ning: passed now and then; they had 
come up from Godalming to keep the 
day at old school. We went into the 
little hall, panelled’ with dark wood, 
and saw the long tables spread ‘for 
dinner tonight: dessert: was on them, 
almonds and raisins and: figs and 
biscuits and every sort of innocence 
prepared. ... We looked in at the door 
and saw men-cooks rushing . abdut 
amid’ steam and smell. Old waiters 
carried plates and glasses hither And 
thither. The place was quickly alive, 
and every now and.then, in a dimly lit 
passage or the cold dark outside, we 
met old Carthusians or strangers ltke 
ourselves.. As service drew near we 
walked up and down in ‘the corridor 


Jesus said, the kingdom of heaven is fwhere tablets to Thackeray and Leech 


were on the walls—and then entered 
the little chapel, warm and. cosy. 
About twenty old pensioners: with 
white hair came in, in’ their black 
cloaks. . We looked for Colonel 
Newcome, but he was not there. As 
we came out there was a new moon in 
the sky,;and.her star; both rather yel- 
jJow from London smoke, and we 
walked and ran to Blackfriars to keep 
warm and took a train ‘-home.”— 
“Memorials of Edward ores enn 
by G: B-J. , 


The Country of the 
~ Crows 


The Country of the brows: 
Through which the Big Horn. ang the 
Rosebud run, 


} Sees over mountain peaks the setting 


sun; . 
And southward from the Yellowstone 
flung wide, 
It broadens ever to the morning side” 
And’ has -the Powder on its vague 
frontier: 
About the subtle changing of the year, 
Ere even favored valleys felt the stir 
Of Spring, and yet expectancy of her » 
Was like a pleasant. rumor all repeat. 
Yet none may prove, the sound ‘of 
horses’ feet © 


4 


~ that land. 


Hugh. Glass. af 


} Went eastward Pironet the ativaed oh 
.| neighbors. 
—John G. Neihara Be i oa Sous or 


and the |» ~ 
florist. will find: his figwer before ‘its |. 


‘In Early Colony Days 


A picture in detail of the times and 
customs of early colonial days in 
America is drawn by John Bach Mc- 
Master in “A History of the People 
of the United States”’: ’ 


ment. of good books and books so gone 
out of fashion that no second-hand 
dealers will buy them. 
long since out of print, and now to be 
found, covered with dust, on the back 
shelves of public libraries, were then 
high in favor. Among the sober and 
sedate readers of Boston the puritan- 
ical taste was yet’ strong: he de- 
lightful novels of Richardson, of Field- 
ing, of Smollett, and of Sterne found 
no place on their shelves. Reading 
was a more serious business. ‘The 
Lives of the Martyrs; or, The Dreadful 
Effects of Popery,’ stood side by side 
with Vattel’s ‘Law of Nations’ and 
Watts’s ‘Improvement ‘of the Mind.’ 
There might have been ,seen Young’s 
‘Night Thoughts,’ Anson’s ‘Voyages,’ 
Lucas on ‘Happiness,’ R@llin’s ‘Ancient 
History,’ ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘The 
Letters of Junius,’ ‘The Spectator,’ but 
not the works of the hated author of 
‘Taxation no Tyranny.’ If the owner 
had a taste for politics, and there were 
few who had not, no small space on 
the shelves was taken up with lam- 
poons, with carcicatures, with poems 
such as that in which Hopkinson cel- 
ebrated the Battle of the Kegs, and 
pamphlets such a8 those in which Otis 
defended so ably the cause of the col- 
onies, and Hamilton sHenced the West- 
chester Farmer. : 
“Uninviting as such .a - collection 
would now be thought, their | gitery am 
were familiar not only to the mas er, 
but also to the lady of the house who, 
despite her many household ‘eares, 
found muct time for: reading. The 
young woman of that day generally 
received her early education at home, 
or at the school taught by the minister 
of- the parish and. his wife, passed 
thence to some school kept in Boston, 


homely duties of a housewife.. She 
learned embroidery and could draw. 
and paint; knew iess of novels and 
more of receipt-books than her de- 
scendants; knew little of French, 


| nothing of German, and never went to 


a play in her life. Many a young | 
damsel passed from girlhood to wom=- 
anhood without ever having’ looked 
within the covers of Shakespeare or 
Sheridan, without éver having attended 
a dance, and could not tell whether the 
ace of spades. was black or white, of 
if the king outranked the knave. Her 
musical acquirements were not such 
as her granddaughters would consider 
deserving of more than a smile. Her 
favorite instruments were the spinet 
and .the. harpsichord, instruments 
which, with the sombre and plaintive 
melodies once sung to their music, 


| have long ago gone out of fashion. 


“The less austere, however, indulged 
in a round of festivities Such as ex- 
cited the horror of their more rigid 
Their time was spent in 
dispensing hospifality to strangers, in 
paying nd receiving ae attend- 


~ ting. quilting parties 


A Pereiinial Novlenges 3 
ror, there is a Berenntat nobletiess. 


_ | Boing to the public ase 


matches, and; once .a 

blies in Gon- 
cert Hall where the 
he floor. But the’ 


try. 
most 


ve a 


topics of the’ day. . 
7$ ¢ 


“The ltbrary was a strange assort- | 


Huge volumes, 


and came back to practice the more! 


nivet and Pagers 


were the dinners after the English 
fashion, where the fun and jollity were 
prolonged till: the candles had long 
been lighted, and where, after the 
ladies had withdrawn, discussions were 
held on politics, on religion, on the 
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Antarctic Politeness 


I am afraid that I’ am taking ad- 
vantage of my space as the writer of 
a Preface, but I cannot resist telling 
another story -of the Professor’s 
politeness. -It was an early spring 
journey in the Antarctic, temperature 
fifty degrees below zero, the Pro- 
fessor, another man and myself were 
on the journey. After shivering for 
a considerable period I dropped into 
what I call the uneasy “spring sledg- 
ing sleep.”’ I got a dig in the ribs, 
and I heard this: “Excuse me, sir, 
if. it is not giving you too much 
trouble, and you really don’t mind, 
would you oblige me by telling me 
what the time is?” But even this 
politeness pales before an episode that 
occurred on the great inland plateau 
of the Antarctic. 

The party had been marching over 
dangerously crevassed ground, where 
there were chasms and pitfalls at 
every step. The party had come tv 
camp. The Professor went outside 
the tent, leaving Mawson inside. Sud- 
denly Mawson heard a polite voice 
saying, “Mawson!” Mawson answered, 
““Hello!? “Are you very busy, 
Mawson?” came the polite, distant 
voice. “Yes, I am; 
want?” came the gruff reply. 
busy, Mawson?" quavered the reed- 
like notes.” “What do you want?” re- 
plied Mawson. “Well, if you are not 
too “busy, I. am down-a crevasse and 
I cannot hold On much longer.” So 
much. for Antarctic politeness. 

Bat when an explorer returns from 


“Really 


“Gilles and His Fe amily.” by W atteau 


j 


‘of others. 


Discourse on a Journey 


“Let me have a companion on my 
way,” says Sterne, “were it but to 
remark how. the shadows lengthen as 
the sun declines.” It is beautifully 
said; but, in my opinion, this con- 
tinual comparing of notes interferes 
with the voluntary impression of 
things upon the mind, and hurts the 
sentiment. If you .only hint what you 
feél in a kind of dumb show, it is 
insipid; if you have to explain it, it 
is making a toil of a pleasure. You 
cannot read the book of nature with- 
out being perpetually put to the 


| trouble of translating it for the benefit 


I am for this synthetical 


‘method on a journey in preference to 


t 


‘the analytical. 


I am content to lay 


‘in a stock of ideas then, and to exam- 
‘Ine and anatomise them afterwards. 


H 


‘1 want to see my vague notions float 


| like the down of the thistle before the 


-Watteau’s. Character 
Figures 


Many of what are called Watteau’s 
“Character Figures” are also in a 
strict sense portraits. At all events, 
the features of each subject are ex- 
act,.and after,nature. Certainly some 
of- them. aree-satirical, not to say 


| breeze, and not to have them en- 


‘tangled in the briars and thorns of 


controversy. For once, I like to have 
it all my own way; and this is im- 
possible unless you are alone, or in 
such company as I do not covet. I 
have no objection to argue a point 
with any one for twenty miles Of 
measured road, but not for pleasure. 
... Jt is not merely that you may not 
be.of accord on the objects and cir- 
cumstances that present themselves 
before you—-these may recall a num- 
ber of objects, and lead to associations 
too delicate and refined to be possibly 
communicated to others. Yet these I 
love to cherish, and: sometimes still 
fondly clutch them, when I can escape 
from the throng to do so. To give 


l‘way to our feelings before company 


seems extravagance or affectation; 
and, on the other hand, to have to 
unravel the mystery of our being at 
every turn, and to make others take 
an equal interest in it (otherwise thé 
end is not answered), is a task to 
which few are competent We must 
“give it an understanding, but no 
tongue.” My old friend Coleridge, 
however, could do: both. He could go 
on in the- most delightful way over 
hill and dafe a summer’s day, and 
convert. a landscape into a didactic 
poem or a Pindaric ode. “He talked 
far above singing.” If I could so » 
clothe my ideas in sounding and flow- 
ing words, I might perhaps wish to 
have some one with me to admire the 
swelling them; or I could be more 
‘content, were it possible for me still 
‘to hear his echoing voice in the woods 
of All-Foxden.—‘‘Table Talk,” Hazlitt. 


Little Garden 
A little garden grateful to the eye, 
And a cool rivulet runs murmuring 
by; 
On whose delicious banks d stately row 
Of: shady limes or sycamores should 
grow. 
- —John Pomfret. 


' SCIENCE 


AND 


grotesque. The. favorite character, 
“Gilles,” bears the likeness of several 
of Wattaau’s friends, 
finest piquant pencilling, and finished 
with the greatest care; showing by 
their thoroughness, ‘the enjoyment the 
Master derived from this 
caricature. 

Conspicuous among them are Le 

Sieut Sirois,—with his funny pointed 
chin, and his little red-tasselled cap,— 
and the Abbé Haranger.... 
_ Among others who figured as 
models for “Gilles,” was M. Corneille 
Van Cleeve, the Rector of the Royal 
Academy of Sculpture, who was born 
in 1645. He was of imposing stature. 
Lord Iveagh’s “Comédiens Italiens” 
preserves, it is thought, the identity 
of this model; indeed, it has been 
further suggested, that the whole 
group in this fine picture is a pres- 
entation of the better known sculptors 
of the time,—both men and women. 

The very beautiful drawing of M. A. 
Crépy fils—in “Les Figures de Dif- 
férents Caractéres,” seated with re- 
markable ease of posture, and grasp- 
ing his sword-hilt, whilst his right 
hand holds a slouch hat, with his 


what -do .you| Pierrot’s black scullcap on his head, 


réveals the model of “Le Grand Gilles.” 
Watteau’s superb pencilling is here 
seen in perfection. 

The character-figure of “Mezzetin”’ 
is eared the most interesting of the 
Series, It is by way of being an evo- 
lution of a “Gilles-Harlequin” 


the Antarctic, and is asked questions, | timidity and shyness of the one, and 


he learns more about human nature (the daring and impudence of the other. | 
than he ever learnt from this icy fast- | In the better-known examples of “Les | 


ness. 


There is one stock question which | occupies a central position. 
“Was it very hot | man-dancer, 
is | ‘and well 

“Oh,! wears a jaunty hat with points and. 


invariably comes up. 
there?” and you answer, “No, 
the coldest place on earth.” 


it 


really,” replies the inquisitor, “I al-| | bows. 


| Comédiens Italiens’’ he almost always | 


with the muscular legs 
drawn-up stockings. 


His dress is sometimes a rep- | 


ways thought that the further south |lica of that of the earlier “Gilles,” the | 
you went towards the Equator the/stripes ‘of blue and pink showing 


| warmer it got.” 


prise one gets hardened and explains | on, 
But I have found, | colored, and mosaic 


exactly why it is. 
as a rule, that most questions are. 
asked from a genuine desire for 
knowledge, and it is only natural that 
a person who is not a geographical ex- 


these far-off places, though sometimes 
there is no excuse for the remarks that 
are madé. As nearly everybody knows, 
| the penguin is a bird, and pemmican 
is a food, and when at the end of one 
hie Rea lectures my chairman, making 
ey. yaledictory remarks, said, “We 
‘ha you sé much for ‘your lécture,| 
Sir Ern } 
pictures with the dear little pemmicans | 
‘running about,” he was almost. as bad 
as the.old clergyman who,’ after I 
‘had, given the lecture, which I: must 
aah, Ewes: rather. pleased with; got up 
, “I-thank you for your lec- 

gure: _photographs were lovely.” 
From Sir Ernest Shackelton’s Pref- 


‘plorer should be unacquainted with | — 


we love to see the moving | 


After one’s first sur- | i through the creamy smock; and, later 
multi- | 


Harlequin,—with | 


it is reminiscent of. the 


'slashings and puffings in tunic and 


trunk-hose. — “Watteau and 
School,” by E. Staley. 


A Liberal Education 


Next to the study of language the | 
study of good literature should be. 
named. To read good boeks—the best | 
books; to read them, not always with | 


done with the) 


sort of 


com- | 
'bination,—a character combining the : 


He is the | 


He | 


His | 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


By | 
‘MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest 

edition, Warren’s India Bible 
DOE <0 den 0s vee socecees 3. 
Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Warren’s India Bible paper.. 


Full leather, stiff 
(same paper and 
cloth edition) 


. 3.50 
caver 
size as 


Morocco, pocket edition 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 5.00 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 6. 
Large Type Edition, leather 
(heavy Warren’s India Bible + a 


| 
| FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English and 


Morocco, pocket edition.... 


| GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English and 
GC 


Morocco, pocket edition... . 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage prepaid, on either 
|] domestic or foreign shipments. 


Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 


The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read,' borrowed or 


that etymological thoroughness which | 
Mr. Ruskin -enjoins, but slowly and | 
carefully, getting the full force of| 


every sentence, and the ful signif- |. 


icance and beauty of every figure and | 
illustration,—this is a great aid. in| 
mastering the art of expression. In 
such reading one becomes familiar 


with the action Of the strongest and} 


brightest. minds with the choicest and | 


most telling forms of utterance: ener 
ral 


this familiarity is itself a libe 
education.— Washington ‘Gladden. 


\ 


purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of ail authori 
Chuidilan Science Miemanen 
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bis Say. It With Beer!” 


“First the blade, ‘then: the ear, SAREE then the full grain in ‘i ear” 


—_ 2 


. SA 
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TORIALS | 


rn 
fe 
ys a 


ago it was. pointed out in this paper 
becomes, as it is surely becoming, 
shes , it is‘inevitable that it should be met 
rid liquo movement. This statement was made 
of a decision which ! 1d just been taken by the 
| nt to exclude Iceland from’ the list 
‘Yavored nations” unless Iceland, in spite 
rohibition law, agreed to admit the importation 
€ < ff Spanish wines containing not more than 21 
of oxen It was pointed out at that time that 
ee ait, in this matter, was almost. negligible, 
r_histc , through many years, had: sufficiently 


reise eats 
da 
1ib T C 


ooh one 
, IVveIr af 


yvern 


d her as ‘a. ‘country of easy morality, and that 
vould not risk the destruction of what was a 
almost necessary trade without being, 


“he 7, 
a « 
¥ 
} 


: ot compensation elsewhere. As to what those 


ae 3 


, wh 


y dis 


s been one of the first movements in a world 
n, eoniucted by~a world interest, fighting in its 


sionate observer) would be impelled to 


t in the action of the Spanish. Govern-: 


All 


; lay Q a fresh development of this same movement 


y to show itself in Germany. Germany has 

n I ooked upon by the liquor interests as one of 
strongholds. Until. quite recently, the. bare 
oe prohibition in Germany would have provoked 
y ridicule but an impatient contempt which has 
icterized Germany’s adherence to her own form 
t and her own code of ethics... Within the 
anths, however, prohibition -has been making 
ess in Germany. In a memorandum 


ge ’ 
"ee Ac 
hd ~~ 


cee iblished by the-Independent Socialist PaArty, 


si Bree that the prdhibition of the use of alcohol 

a has had very:striking results and that official 
cs n the subject are most definite. “Is the German 
mment,” asked the Independent Socialist Party, 
oa to. publish the official American reports on the 


t < nd use its influence in the direction of the 


tic n of prconol, except for purely technical and _ 


ses?’ 
: SOR. ‘by the Independent Sociitlist Party, 
an able article in the “Freiheit” by 
Dr: «Serle declared that the prohibition 
F hed long since passed from America to Eu- 
od was daily winning greater support among the 
asses, “More and_more,” he declared, “‘are 


cw 


me, 


x n Europe beginning to realize that bread and 


ed ed at the dispdsat.o 


és om 


ch ds. 


Sy ’ 2 : 
Veh + lly 
+ re te 

‘ 


nony? OUS writers under ‘government control. 


7 | 


are necessary, but that alcoholic drink is not. 

ts. realize. that, through drinking, much. ener 
intellectual power which might. otherwise 

théir movement are lost,” 

w such a condition of things, in the eyes of 
y the German liquor interests, but of liquor inter- 
Il over the world, is preposterous, and these inter- 
idly marshaling all their available forces -to 
a monstrous attack on one of their greatest 


ted. ‘Germany has learned-the lesson as Bis- 
ight it in his “reptile” press only too well. It 

od which developed itself with even greater 
y during the war, when the labors of ‘Busch and 
were placed entirely.in the shade by the horde 


7 


no irs,” r, Moritz Busch, who was Bismarck’s 


“tool ‘in the manipulating of the press, just prior 
yh franco-Prussian war, describes one of his first 
ie ~ his chief. 


It was an article for the 
 aitang and was to be dated from ‘Paris. 
Bismarck, commenting upon ’ Busch’s 
; the farticle. wheh it was submitted: to him, 
ave pair expressed my meaning. The com- 
fs good. But no Frenchman thinks in, such 


od = Sr 


a | well-ordered fashion; yet‘ the letter is under- 
It must contain. . 


Ses written by a Frenchman. 
sip, and yoti must pass mofe lightly from point 
nt. In doing so, you must adopt an altogether 
BM etindpcine A Liberal Parisian:writes the letter, 


; give his opinion as to the position of his party 
rd the: ‘question, expressing himself in ‘the. 


r usual in statements ofthat kind.” “Finally,” 
es “Count Bismarck dictated the greater 
of the article. 


who will consider the” program which 


y outlined by the German Brewery Union for. 
ga heen press campaign throughout German- . 


ng vd | ‘urope against prohibition will see how faith- 
Nn ‘Magnates “have learned their lesson. 


Re Dr. f Newmanr of Berne who formulated the: great 


ae tt association with. the press, he insisted, 


wr, ’ 


t arn of the press in all questions connected 

sry trade was absolutely necessary. “All 
$ sent t rh he, press caer the liquor interests,” 
ed this latter-da Busch, “must be so written as 

ent th .. eae ing they come from brewery 
* source _ And he went on to’ insist, in .effect, 
the en was to be successful, it must ‘be 
ed astutel) and with the most studious reference 
id psychology. The tohe of the articles sent to 
| 0 uld ‘be “framed in moderate language” and 
st sho v the liquor interests as entirely opposed 
ng in the : of ee but simply ‘clatming 
| 


n soak 3 reyrg 4 aoe 


hy <u 
1ie w aly ‘8. 


ney ey 
~ IC 


: sufficient. No true 


sete ‘anything so ap- 
Sages in favor of 
ot a clumsy, 

on BF films: in which 


en 
we ‘cture } 


JCC Md ink: Kets whilst on ; 


- are not content. 
" really settled. To“say that Mr. Newberry, was entitled 
to his seat was one thing, and to say that the means of 


ons were, it was then and is still, difficult to. 
n all the facts of the case are placed side 


. Senate’s final attitude toward it: 


‘The method to be eat is just the one 


- voters, findin oom 


In. 


- “enced the most successful season it has 
the Unitéd States.’ 


inated if the game is to continue to 


 hawever, in Dr. Neumann's. “standing in intercollegiate athletic. 


e Bureau of Enemy 


to all this there j is to be a carefully doncelved epestical’ cam- 
paign in favor of alcohol, in which presumably. the utmost 

use is to be made of authoritative medical opinion, both 
through the press and by every. means “which presents 
itself. ‘The prohibition law in:‘America,” declares Dr. 
Neumann, “ill have real influence throughout the-world. 
“We must take care that we do not repeat’ in gid. Europe 
‘the mistake committed in the United States.” The means 


_ to! be taken for ‘preventing any such catastrophe are the . 


means in the prosecution of which Germany “has. always 
shown herself an adept. The great decision, in fact, 
taken, by the sox ea aes interests ” is to “‘say it with 
beer.” 


Newberry Case Will Not Dowit 


Ir 1s not surprising to find that Washington is still. 


Even some of the 


uneasy over the Newberry case. 
Newberry are still 


senators’ who voted to seat Mr. 
worrying over the settlement. 
‘ with. it. And of course those who voted the other way 
The difficulty is that the case was not 


giving it to him were such as never ought to have been 
uséd is another thing. The two things. do not hang 
together, and not even so powerful ahd so distinguished 
a body as the United States Senate can undertake to 
make them hang together without getting into difficulties. 

Two lines of comment are discernible in the discus- 
sion that has taken place since the vote. One tends 


toward sympathy for Mr. Newberry, suggests that‘he is’ 


a very estimable and patriotic gentleman who has been 
very ungratefully and unfairly used, inclines to the 


opinion that something vaguely named the “system’’ was 


wholly to blame, and therefore holds that, since Mr. New- 
berry. is now properly seated, he should be spared further 


criticism: This, of course, makes the whole. thing pers 


‘sonal. It sees the individual Newberry connection with 
‘the matter as~about all there is worth minding. This 
very criticism blames the “system,” and yet includes no 
notion that the system ought. to be, or can be, corrected. 
Its blindness to any such consideration provides a special 
stimulus to the other line of comment, which runs to the 
effect that the country is ‘not satisfied with the Senate’s 
disposal of the Newberry affair, that some review is 
inevitable, and‘that, pending such a review or the. result 
of coming senatorial elections, there is an immediate need 
of new rules or new laws to prevent a repetition of any 


such large expenditures for primary .election campaigns - 


as those which figured in this Michigan scandal. 

‘Surely the Senate is obligated to clean this matter up. 
It is too vital to be compromised. The. issue is clear 
enough*to warrant the elimination of all duplicity in the 
In fact, the job would 
be done if the Senate could once clear away the duplicity 
that has intruded itself into the various considerations of 
the case from the outset. One of-.the most glaring 
instances is furnished by the willingness, apparent in 
some quarters, to condone the vast outlay of Newberry 
money on the ground that it represented only publicity, 
newspaper mention, and the education of the voters, 
}éven for, these things there must be a reasonable limit, 
beyond which money cannot continue to be poured out 
like water, else the conclusion is forced that, there 1s no 
dividing line between information and propaganda. The 
voters can ‘be supplied with adequate information about 


a candidate without any great expenditure, but some- . 
thing far other than adequate information is involved* 


when a candidate who is comparatively unknown to the 
himself confronted by~another who is in 
the full enj ent of a public acquaintance which has 
been the south of years, seeks to, win an equivalent 
position for himself -on a basis of paper and printers’ ink 
intensively used:during a few brief weeks. Who can say 


“that real acquaintance is:being built up by such methods ?. 


Who. can give assurance that the minds of voters .are 
merely. being informed, and not manipulated? What- 
ever the answer may be, one can hardly contend Pi the 
use of money so freely, even for what is called publicity, 
in connection. with the choice of a public representative, 
can have any other tendency than a corruptive one. If 


They’are not. satisfied: 


\ 


it does nothing else than shut men of moderate means — 


out of such cgntests it will have established corruption. 
For surely the American system of representative govern- 
ment was never intended to provide places solely for the 
rich. Its very essence is the opportunity it is supposed 


to hold open to all sorts and conditions of citizens, on 


the basis oftheir character and qualities, and not of their 
property. 


So far as it was 5 the N ewberry. property,’ rather than 


the Newberry character and, qualities; which determined 
that Michigan nomination, there will always be good 
reason for questioning the Newberry right to sit. 


The Needs of. Football 


‘ DurinG the’ fall of 1921 college. football experi- 
ever.known in 
Not only were the games enjoyed 
by a larger. number of spectators than had ever before 


visited the football field, but the competition was of the 


type that furnished rhost interesting. spectacles. 

For a number of years this game. has been growing 
in popularity, and for some time the undergraduates 
have considered niaking a football team the greatest 
athletic honor in school. or college circles. With the 
development of ‘the present-day’ game, it has become so 
popular that no structure yet built can accommodate the 
thousands who wish to see the: big. contests. 


With the development of the game since the war and - 


the added demand for accommodations, thereshave, how- 
ever, grown up one or two. features. ‘which must be ‘elim- 
be worthy of a high 

viteles. ~ Foothall is 


distinctly a college and school. game. . Tt was invented by 


college players, and its development : rom the’ seventies 
up to the present time has been entirely in the hands of 


college men. Its very nature is such that it is not fitted 
for professional or club use, and, with very few oer 


‘tions, albefforts which have been made to populari 
_ except amongst college ° 


oF school. teams, ‘have proved 
unsuccessful. 


OF < few wanda features witich have shown 


_at any rate. 


dhesiacioey in its recent development there are three 
which must be legislated Against, if the game is to be re- 
tained. It is most gratifying to note that the leading 
college coaches, college athletic boards, and conferences 
are already keenly awake to these objectionable features, 
and are taking steps, or preparing to take steps, which 
will wipe them out: The threé features which need im- 
“mediate and drastic attention are the proselyting of 
_ players, the commercializing of college and school games, 
and unsportmanlike tactics on the part of spectators. 
Those who have the welfare of this great and 
popular sport in view are much pleased over one or two 
steps, which have been taken during the past two months, 
toward protecting the game from these undesirable fea- 
tures. Realizing that commercializing the game would 
soon lead to-harmful effects, the. Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence Athletic Association, which is‘made up of the eight 
principal colleges of that part of the United States, has 
passed a rule that, hereafter, ail football games played 


by teams representing these colleges shall be managed | 


. by the college authorities. When games between college 
teams are held for the purpose of giving outside persons 
a chance to make money ine return for managing the 
contests; the amateur sportsmanship of the éverit becomes 
a secondary issue, and this not only tends to detract from 
the game, but also tends to bring the player into a closer 
touch with professionalism. 

The question of unsportsmanlike conduct on the part ; 
of spectators is a/feature-which it will be rather more 
difficult to handle. Before the war, the “booing” of foot- 
ball officials or the hissing of players was almost-an un- 
heard-of thing. At minor garhes there were sometimes 
. disturbances of such a nature over questionable decisions, 
‘but such tactics never, or at most seldom, used to invade 
a big game. This past fall, however, they made their 
appearance at one or two of the Harvard games. 
game; a few of the spectators even forgot themselves so 
far as personally to assault some of the Harvard players 
as they were leaving the field after the game. Much 
has been written as to the cause of this incident and how 
to prevent such occurrences in the future. -Harvard has 
for years stood for clean intercollegiate athletics, and it 
is certdin that, before another football season opens, the 
Crimson authorities will have tried to develop some way 
of preventing any recurrence of objectionable tactics on 
the part of spectators at Soldiers Field. — 

The third feature has already received attention from 
one college organization, consideration from a larger one, 
and, before the year is out, will probably receive seriotis 
attention’ from the authorities of many of the principal 
schools and colleges. -Only about a month ago the South- 
ern Intercollegiate Conference was. formed, with fourteen 
of the largest universities and collegés of'the south as 
members, and qne of its rules is that.no athlete who has 
represented a college. in the Conference shall ever be 
allowed to represent another college in it. 

The transferring of athletes from one. college to 
another, or from one school ‘to another,. has. been going 


on for many years, but with the increased interest in ~ 


college sports, the increased desite to win, and the added 
distinction which comes to the athlete who has won his 
football letter, or other athletic letter, in a gteat university, 
the migration of athletes from one institution to another 
has increased to such“an extent that it is injurious to the 
game. Asa rule the transfer is due to the solicitation of 
some graduate, coach, or “friend” of the university, col- 
lege, or school to which he is transferring. During the 
last few years this has almost become a business in some 
sections of the country, and, in fact,;"it has“become -so 
pronounced that the college authorities are beginning to 
view it with alarm and are taking steps to stop it. The 


migratory rule of the southern association, offers a real, 
solution for the whole problem, and-there is little doubt + 


that other large organizations will follow this lead. When 
they do so they will have done more to keep football. a. 
clean college and school sport than anything during the 
past ten years. 


: ‘On Skating : : 


“OTHERS there are still more expert in these amyise- 
ments ; they place certain bones under the soles of their 
feet, by tying them round their ankles, and then taking 


a pole shod with iron into their hands, they push them. : 


selves forward by!striking it against ‘the ice, and are 
sade on with a velocity equal to the flight of a bird, or 

It discharged * from a cross-bow.” »So the monk 
F itzstephen, in his famous Description of London, writ- 
ten about the close of the twelfth century, tells of how 
young London of his day disported itself on the great 


‘ i fasaiee or moore,” “which watereth the walls of the citie 


on the North sidé,’’ when the day was fine and frosty, 
Fhe monk was exaggerating, of course, as to speed, 
Still, bone runners, many of which are to be 
found in museums today, made excellent. skates. 
Norseman in his sagas is nevér tired‘ of telling of the 
wonders achieved by the skaters of early days, and, as far 
as is known, the bone runner was their only equipment. 
Now.the use of a skate of some kind would seem to 
be almost an abvious-thing. Anyone who éver sent a 
smooth rounded stone flying over a frozen sheet of 
Water would, one would think, quickly realize the ad- 
vantages of shoeing himself with something of the kind, 
in order to increase leis speed of progress over the ice. 
Yet the skate is not, apparéntly, an obvious thing at 
all. There is no evidence, so authorities have it, that 
skates of any kind were in use in North America before 
the coming of the colonists from Europe. As to whether 
the Pilgrims brought any skates-over with theth history 
is silent, but it was in their titne, in England, that skating 


really began to come into its own, and;*in the time of. 


Charles II, not only the ’prentice boys, on the Moore 
Fields, : but all . fashionable’ London . skated whenever 
opportunity offered. Both Pepys and Evelyn speak of it 


| in their diaries. 


By this time, of course, thé metal blade set in wood 
had definitely displaced all other devices. Indeed the 
skate of the seventeenth century, with its beautiful curv- 
ing point, its short, sharp spikes, and its slots for straps, 
is not greatly different from the wooden skate as it was 
-so'generally wsed before the Jackson Haines, the Acme, 
or the Axel Paulsen became so common. It is only 
within the last hundred yrne or -. moweves, ‘that skating 


At one — 


The 


‘the world has long, since accepted as an axiom. 
_ picturés cannot alter world conditions, 


\ 


has developed into anything like an organized sport. 

Races there were in Holland, always a land par excel- 
lence of skating, more than two centuries ago, whilst the 
Edinburgh Skating Club was founded as far ‘back as 1742. 

But it was not until at least a century later that a skating 
club was formed in London, and then it devoted itself_ 
merely to the skating of figures exclusiv ély in thie ° ‘Ieng- 
lish” style. Thereafter, howev er, the spread of the: cltib 
idea was rapid. The famous Philadelphia Skating Club 
was founded in 1849, the New York in 1863, and the 
sport becam¢ really international when annual races for 
the championship of Europe and the world were insti- 

tuted at a congresg held in Holland, in 1892. 

Like every other sport with any history at all, skating 
has its great figures, Youngs of Mepal, who beat Thom-” 
son of Wimblingdon, both Englishmen and Fensmen; as 
were also “Turkey” Smart and “Fish” Smart, great 
skaters in the middle of last century, and many others. 


—- --—__- -_—_—_ 


Editorial Notes 


So THE “movies” are to be used by the United States 
Government as a means of promoting foreign trade. 
Representative industrial firms are, it is said, to be indticed 
to cooperate to this end. There is no doubt that the 
Department of Commerce is right in the belief that they 
will prove effective in convincing the people of other 
countries of the industrial ability and facilities of the 
United States. But one wonders if “the people of other 
countries” need any demonstration on a point that: all 
Motion 
however, any 
more than they can change the truth of the old adage 
about the rorse that is led to the pond and the futility 
of any effort to make him drink if he does not want to. 


PERNAPS ofie Of the most annoying things met with 
m the use of public library. books is the notation or 
punctuation marks: which a certain class of readers, f¢w 
in number fortunately, oa on, the printed page by 
way of “improvement” “correction.” It commonly . 
takes the form of a dardinal note or a penciled line 
beside a striking passage, or a horizontal stroke under 
a word with, say, a new meaning. No matter what 
shape it assumes it-only distracts attention and seldom if 
ever affords any illumination of the subject. Moreover, 


the insertion of unnecessary commas destroys the smooth 


“Good Hope. 


laurels if his special distinetion is to endure. 


literary critics, upon whom to inflict his cleverness. 


flow of words and sometimes gives to a sentence a 
meaning never intended. by the author. Curiously 
enough the punctuation expert seems to select writers 
such as W. H. Hudson, whose care in the selection and 
use of words has won high praise from the most severe 
If 
the super-critics could be made‘to understand. that theit — 
utterances and grammatical points are undesirable, they 
would perhaps cease to soil pages that are at once a 
delight to read and an education to ponder. 


SOME day the world may no longer be in, doubt as 
to the distinguished individual who actually discovered 
America. , Certainly’ Columbus never set foot on the 


‘mainiand, and: ‘probably thought he was pfeciously close 


to Far Cathay,/while ‘the hemisphere is named after an 
Italian compatriot, Amerigo, and .not after him. Put 
the Viking, voyagers .are alleged to have preceded both 
men, antedating their discovery by centuries. Reliable - 
records confirming this contention alone are wanting. 
Now come the French with their claim of priority for 
one Jean Cousin, who sailed into the.Amazon in 4488, 
and ,who also beat Vasco da Gama round the Cape of 
. As Columbus did’ not sail till four years 
later, his champions ‘will’apparently have to look to their 
But there 
is a slight chance for the Genoati sailor after all. Thanks 
to the English who bombarded Cousin’s native town, 
Dieppe, in 1604, the records of Cousin’s achievement 
were destroyed. The Italians, it is hoped, are duly grate- 
ful for the little help which the en appear to have 
unconsciously rendered- them. | 


PERHAPS thie latest duldateter activity is the one 
which is concerning itself with the unused ships that were 
built by the United States Shipping Board’and are now 
a burden instead of'a benefit to the people of the country. 
The letter now being circulated says, “In fifteen districts 
in this country over*100Q,ships are being maintained in 
idleness, for which you are paying . There are two 
ways to overcome this wrong: one is : to get rid of the 
ships, and the other is to put them to work.” The letter- 
writers clearly wish to convey the idea that the carrying 
of American goods in foreign vessels is the key to the 
idleness of Anierican ships, and they seem to recognize 
the need of providing artificial support for the American 
vessels if they are to be expected to participate in this 
carrying business. Underneath the whole agitation, how- 
ever, is a tariff consideration, in which once more we 
find high protective duties relied upon to provide a solu- 
tion of all the difficulty. But is the problem quite so 
easy as all that? 


It Is so easy to say that prohibition has been and 1s 
still a failure in America! There are so few people who 
know the facts! Figures, too, may be altogéther 
misleading and be twisted to suit any individual fancy. 
Perhaps the very best testimony is the evidence of one’s 
own eyes, if they are free fronr prejudice. And just 
here come in a pair of foreign eyes, those of Mr. P. W. 
Wilson, an Englishman who has published a report madé 
at the request of certain British organizations interested 
in the solution of this great social problem. If the viola- 
tions are many, he admits that the enormpus decrease 
in the amount of alcohol consumed in 1921, strikes him | 
as an amazing factor. So much so that it is clear the 
Eighteenth Amendment of the Consfitution 1s firmly 
founded on the wishes of-a majority of the people. What 
is also clear, not only to Itim but to millions of Ameri- 
cans, is. that a few large cities are not by any méans the 
whole of America. ~*. 


SEEING that Theodore Roosevelt himaclé:’ was never 
able to do much with his Progressive Party, the Chicago 
and Oak Park women who have set on foot the new 
Roosevelt Progressive Party, run solely by women, 
will need every bit of the courage of their convictions 
to make of it a success. Yet it will be interesting to 
see what these women will do. 


